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‘PR Men Debate 
Fortune Public 


Relations Blast 


Editors Deny NAM‘s 
Leaders Not Consulted; 
Fairman New President 


New YorkK, Dec. 5—A panel of 
experts at the closing session of 
the Public Relations Society of 
America’s annual meeting today 
charged Fortune with making un- 
sound and unfair generalizations 
based on insufficient data in the 
widely quoted article “Is Anybody 
Listening?” published in its Sep- 
tember issue (AA, Sept. 4). 

Raiph D. Paine Jr., Fortune 
managing editor, and William H. 
Whyte Jr., associate editor and 
author of the Fortune article, an- 
swered the charges made by E. S. 
Bowerfind, director of public rela- 
tions, Republic Steel Corp.; John 
L. Dupree, partner of Ivy Lee & 
T. J. Ross; and Franklyn Waltman, 
director of public relations, Sun 
Oil Co. 

Mr. Whyte emphasized that the 
Fortune article under criticism 
was not a statement of policy or 
opinion by the magazine but a re- 
port based on a survey of busi- 
hess men. The article, he said, ex- 
pressed their opinions that the so- 
called free enterprise campaign, 
as it has been conducted by busi- 
hess, was “unsound, defensive and 
largely wasted effort,” because 
business men, for the most part, 
seemed to be “talking chiefly to 
themselves.” 


s Mr. Dupree declared that “For- 
tune’s research technique left much 
to be desired.” He called it “un- 
scientific, partial and unfair.” He 
mentioned specifically the article’s 
criticism of the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers, and challenged Mr. 
Paine to say how many NAM 
members or directors were inter- 
viewed. 

Mr. Paine replied that most of 
those who took part in the NAM 
criticism were members of the as- 
sociation. 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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The Broadcast Advertising Picture 


Beginning on Page 35 of this issue and continuing through Page 
93, ADVERTISING AGE presents a review and analysis of the broad- 
cast advertising picture, including AM and FM radio and tele- 


Presented purely from the standpoint of the advertiser, this 
material is designed to give the current picture and the visible 
trends, and in particular to help users of broadcast advertising as- 
sess values in the interim period in listening and viewing which 


RCA's TV Color Improvement 
Develops into Fantastic Impasse 


Anderson, Davis 
and Cairns Merge; 
$7,000,000 Billings 


New York, Dec. 6—Anderson, 
Davis & Platte and John A. Cairns 
& Co. will merge on Jan. 1. 

The new company will be known 
as Anderson & Cairns, and will 
have its office at 488 Madison Ave., 
the present address of Anderson, 
Davis & Platte, as soon after the 
first of the year as consolidation 
can be completed. This probably 
will not be before March, AA was 
told, because of the Cairns lease 
at 45 E. 17th St. 

Officers of the new company will 
include: T.H. Anderson Jr., chair- 
man of the board; John A. Cairns, 


T. H. Anderson J. A. Cairns 


president; Joseph H. Smith, ex- 
ecutive vice-president; James C. 
Cumming, John N. Jackson, Karl 
Knipe, Harold Thurlby, and L. G. 
Van Akin, vice-presidents; Abra- 
ham Fisher, treasurer; and George 
De Sola, secretary. 

Harvey H. Smith, president of 
Anderson, Davis & Platte, in ad- 
dition to heading the creative de- 


H. H. Smith 


J. H. Smith 


30| partment of Anderson & Cairns, 


will also serve as president of An- 
derson, Cairns & Smith, Canadian 
subsidiary, formerly John A. 
Cairns & Co. of Canada, Montreal. 

Additional vice-presidents of 


7| Anderson & Cairns will be: John 


E. Devine, Charles K. Elliott, Cath- 
erine Finerty, and Herbert A. 


1| Thompson. 


m Messrs. Anderson and Cairns 
will share active management 
functions. The former will be con- 
cerned primarily with supervision 
of plans and contacts while the op- 
erating side, plus new business 
activities and public relations, will 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Seven Companies 
Backing Largest 
Couponing Trial 


Cuicaco, Dec. 8—The most com- 
plete couponing campaign ever at- 
tempted is scheduled for the Chi- 
cago market during the week of 
Jan. 22. Seven national advertisers 
will participate. 

Every one of the 1,100,000 
families in the city and several 
of its principal suburbs will re- 
ceive, in a single envelope, seven 
free coupons redeemable for mer- 
chandise at local food stores. 

At a total value of 70¢ a set, 
the coupons will be worth $770,000 
toward the purchase of, potential- 
ly, more than $3,000,000 worth of 
merchandise. 

A new venture of Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corp. called the 
Donnelley Coupon Roundup, the 
effort is expected to boom the 
sales of seven nationally adver- 
tised grocery store products. 
Names of the manufacturers are 
being withheld temporarily. 


a A. M. Andersen, Donnelley 
vice-president, said today that, 
while cooperative couponing: has 
been tried before, “this is the 
first time it has been combined 
with complete store detailing and 
aggressive newspaper advertising 


(Continued on Page 108) 


DOWN-—This copy, being tested in On- 

tario dailies, is the forerunner of an 

extended 1951 campaign. Sellotape is 

made by Adhesive Tapes (Canada), a 

division of E.S.&A. Robinson (Canada). 

The agency is James Lovick & Co., To- 
ronto. 


TV Broadcasters 


Mull Problems, 
Gains at Clinic 


New York, Dec. 8—The Tele- 
vision Broadcasters Assn. gathered 
here today for its annual TV clinic, 
and devoted most of its attention 
to three problems: research, pro- 
gramming (with growing empha- 
sis on daytime TV) and how to 
make money out of video. 

There were plenty of success 
stories, like M. C. Watters’ de- 
scription of WCPO-TV’s adven- 
tures in daytime telecasting. There 
were indications of better pro- 

(Continued on Page 117) 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Skilsaw Account to MacFarland, Aveyard 

Cuicaco, Dec. 8—The advertising account of Skilsaw Inc., Chicago, 
portable industrial and home shop tools, has been placed with Mac- 
Farland, Aveyard & Co. Extensive use of national and trade publica- 
tions is planned for 1951. Earle Ludgin & Co, formerly handled the 


account. 


Masland to Use Radio, Supplementing TV 

CARLISLE, Pa., Dec. 8—C. H. Masland & Sons, floor covering manu- 
facturer, has signed seven cities for a 15-minute radio spot show, late 
Sunday afternoons. The program, similar to Masland’s “At Home” 
television show, is designed chiefly to supplement the TV drive in cities 
where there is no TV. Other cities will be added soon for the show, 
which will begin broadcasting early in January. Anderson & Cairns is 


the agency. 


Rudy Vallee Named V. P. of R. J. Enders 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 8—Rudy Vallee has been named vice-president in 
charge of the Hollywood office of Robert J. Enders Advertising, at 


6611 Santa Monica Blvd. John W. 


Swallow will be general manager 


of the West Coast office. The agency, specializing in television, now has 
six offices and is scheduled to open three more within a month. 


Paul West joins Spanish-Language Magazine 

NEw YorK, Dec. 8—Paul West, onetime managing director of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. in London, has been named assistant to the 
publisher of Vision, Spanish-language news magazine. Before the war, 
during which he was a colonel of paratroopers, Mr. West was an execu- 


tive of Time Inc. 


(Additional News Flashes on Page 121) 


By STANLEY E. COHEN 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 6— The color 
television battle, which has been 
waged bitterly during the past 
15 months, reached an almost fan- 
tastic impasse this week, when 
RCA demonstrated improved color 
equipment which placed a long 
shadow of doubt over many of the 
engineering assumptions which 
prompted the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to reject RCA 
color and give a “go-ahead” to 
CBS. 

The overwhelming majority of 
nearly 1,000 press and industry 
representatives who attended pri- 
vate showings during the week 
appeared to come away with the 
impression that RCA’s progress is 
so significant that FCC must even- 
tually reexamine its October deci- 
sion. 

Yet neither the commission nor 
RCA has taken a step to speed the 
arrival of that day. Both appear | 
content to litigate the October 
decision to a finish, and then let 
events take their course. 


a For its part, RCA says it cannot 
with propriety invite the FCC to 
see its improved color while 
litigation is pending before the 
three-judge federal court in Chi- 
cago. (The court is expected to 
hand down its decision on an in- 
junction in a week or ten days.) 

FCC Chairman Wayne Coy says 
if RCA has anything it wants the 
commission to see, the procedure 
for reopening the color proceeding 
is fully outlined in paragraphs 15, 
16 and 17 of the Oct. 10 decision. 

Perhaps a mediator is needed: 
someone to assure RCA that the 
welcome mat is out in the event it 
petitions for FCC to reopen the 
color record. 

Or perhaps a bold stroke on the 
part of FCC is in order, to brush 
aside formalities and, in the pub- 
lic interest, make sure that RCA’s 
newest ideas are considered before 
more time is wasted litigating the 
October decision. 


a The net impression of RCA color 
pictures is that they still are less 
pleasing than CBS color, for RCA’s 
pictures lack the warmth which 
CBS offers with field sequential 
transmission signals reproduced 
with the aid of a mechanical disc. 

Nevertheless, FCC is in an em- 
barassing situation. RCA, through 
improved circuits, new phosphors 
and a substantial increase in the 
number of color dots on the face of 
its tri-color tube, has overcome 
mis-registration, lack of color fi- 
delity and lack of brightness which 
FCC considered “inherent” short- 
comings of the RCA “dot sequen- 
tial” system. 

The color fight will never be re- 
solved until FCC determines 
whether this lack of warmth is 
“inherent” in the RCA system or 
whether it is merely a shortcoming 
of the tri-color tube in its present 
state of development. 


2 This is a question which must 
be answered in the public interest, 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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2 
ss s “For you who take the trouble 
Two Network Officials Tell Views on io now’ vinat is tooa ‘on the air 
and to guide your children to it, 
R di TV P . P bl radio and TV are like a new and 
exciting library at home. 

a 10, rogramming ro ems “For the others, I have nothing 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 5—Two net-| their children’s radio and TV fare but pity. 
work officials, speaking before) to chance. 
separate audiences here today, re- . 
pudiated the idea that “over com-|s “If you parents, pediatricians, 
mercialism” is the root of radio| psychologists and teachers are suf- 
and TV’s programming problems. | ficiently conscious of the content| °” * : 

Sig Mickelson, director of pub-/|of the public service programs on limited outlets for educational 
lic affairs for CBS, told the Adver-/| radio and TV then you are letting | PrOsrams on the other. He said 
tising Club that “commercialism is| radio and TV contribute to the | the problem calls for cooperation 
no index of merit.” Contending| development of your children. of the industry and agencies. — 
that commercial education and| “If, on the other hand, any one|_ Stressing the urgency of getting 
public service TV programs can|of you is so myopic that all you| information to the public quickly 
be even better than those on a|see on the screen or hear on the| and effectively, he warned that 
sustaining basis, he declared: | loudspeaker is trash, then you are | “American industry has a tremen- 
“Granting licenses to educational|the kind of negligent and lazy | dous stake in this future.” TIME OUT—Noel Barbour, advertising manager of Chatelaine and president 
institutions doesn’t necessarily| trustees of your children who must} Under questioning at the White| of the Advertising & Sales Club of Toronto, holds up a cartoon of other members 
mean good programs.” also be allowing them to eat candy | House youth conference, Mr. Sau-| of the group, drawn by W. J. MacDonald (seated, right), cartoonist of the Toronto 


Meanwhile, Robert Saudak,| when there is milk in the house;|dak picked what he considered| Telegram. The scene is a recess at a joint meeting of the Advertising & Sales 
vice-president in charge of public| read dime novels when there is| “good programs for children.” Al-| Club and the Association of Canadian Advertisers. The others, from left, are Roy 
Perry, Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., president of the Canadian Advertising & 


service for ABC, speaking at the|the Book of Knowledge in the| most all were news broadcasts, , . : . Ma 
m * a : * Sales Federation; Ralph Davidson, Grolier Society; Howard Baker, Baker Advertising, 
mid-century White House Con-/house; and play with matches/ practical science programs and president, Canadian Association of Advertising Agencies; Clarence B. Goshorn, 


a In his appearance at the Ad 
Club, Mr. Mickelson conceded that 
TV has not yet found the answer 
to fantastic costs on one hand and 


ference on Children and Youth,| when there is a chess board in the| current events discussions. chairmen of Beaten & Goules, How Vert: ond Leo Yasheln, Crodeatel Pees UE 
lashed out at parents who leave} house. Lyman Bryson, professor of ed- president, Association of Canadian Advertisers. 
sa ucation at Columbia University, | Swift Sponsors Part 


who was presiding, concluded that | of ‘Saturday Night Revue’ 
two things are necessary to make Swift & Co., Chicago, has begun 
radio and TV a force for good in| participating sponsorship of the 
youth development: (1) That the| g:30-9 p.m., EST, period of the 
parent control the amount of view-| hour-long “Jack Carter Show,” 
ing and listening, and (2) that the| first portion of NBC-TV’s “Satur- 
parent assert the right to select|day Night Revue.” Swift joins 
programs. Wildroot Co. and Stephen F. Whit- 
man & —— in 4 a half- 
hour period, replacing S. C. John- 
WIR Ups Announcement Rates | on & Son. The Swift contract is 
Effective Jan. 1, WJR, Detroit,| for a 13-week period. J. Walter 
will increase its rates for one-min- Thompson Co. is the agency for 
ute and chainbreak announce-| Swift. 
ments. The new rate for one- 
minute announcements will be 18% 
of the hourly rate and for chain- Baird to Hoffman & York 


break announcements, 15% of the} Robert W. Baird & Co., Milwau- 
hourly rate. In addition, the sta-| kee, underwriter and distributor of 


tion announced that the Class C| investment securities, has placed 
daytime program rate will begin| its advertising with Hoffman & 
at 8 a. m., also effective Jan. 1. York, Milwaukee agency. 


Appoints Austrian Agency Jenkins Appoints Schendel 

Ray Austrian & Associates, New Alfred R. Schendel has been 
York, has been named by Century | appointed art director of Ray C. 
Ribbon Mills, New York, to handle | Jenkins Advertising Agency, Min- 
a trade and direct mail campaign. ' neapolis. 


“Miss Harris, if that Booth man calls 


while I'm down for coffee, tell himhe © .,., 


can pick up his order this afternoon” AKRON MARKET 


. ‘ . re ‘ NE F — Akron’ i 
Mighty white of Miss Harris’ boss to tip us off on that Booth ae po is the pple Bg . 
Michigan newspaper order before he slips off for the coffee club. reach ALL potential buyers in the rich, free- 
More and more space buyers are following his example, too, when spending Akron Market. 

it comes to Michigan newspaper list-making. They know that to : ¥ 
leave the 8-paper Booth Michigan Markét out of their Michigan on oe he Tig arene — onan 
coverage is to leave a third of their Michigan sales potential out me a job. a dee Ag And M ee 4 


of the picture. : best of all, you can do this selling job at ONE 
Like more specific information? Call— COW Cost. 
A. H. Kuch, 110 E. 42nd Street, The John E. Lutz Co., 435 N. Michigan Ave., 


New York 17, N. Y., Murray Hill 6-7232 Chicago 11, ll, Superior 7-4680 


an NEWSPAPER 


GRAND RAPIDS PRESS - FLINT JOURNAL - KALAMAZOO GAZETTE - SAGINAW NEWS 
JACKSON CITIZEN PATRIOT - MUSKEGON CHRONICLE - BAY CITY TIMES - ANN ARBOR NEWS 
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AKRON BEACON JOURNA 


John 8. Knight, Publisher cs 
Represented by STORY-BROOKS AND FINLEY 
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In good Comics 
Magazines, adventure, 
action, and mystery 
dramatize a wealth 

of information .. . 
condition young 
minds to the realities 
of everyday living... 
increase their under- 
standing of science, 
people, literature, 
history, politics... 
help give junior’s 1.Q. 
a hypo, and add 
another dimension 

to his education. 


Hational 
Comics 


Dron 


Represented by 
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Great Northern 
Hikes Newsprint 
$5 aTon Jan. 1 


New York, Dec. 7—Great North- 
ern Paper Co., largest U. S. news- 
print producer, has announced an 
increase of $5 a ton for newsprint, 
effective Jan. 1. 

Virtually all North American 
newsprint producers have now 


497 MAIL ORDER ADS 


in OCTOBER ISSUE of 
wma) Profitable Hobbies! 


Count ’em...every ad 
keyed for direct, traceable 
results! If you haven’t dis- 
covered the remarkable 
pulling power of this mail 
order magazine gold mine, 
get orders! | PROFITABLE HOBBIES— 
People save | write at once for sample 
! | copy and low rates. Circu- 
lation: 100,000 ABC Get 
the facts now ... write , 


PULLS 3 YEARS! 
Even after 3 
years we still 


Elsa Frissell, 
Houston, Texas 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


728 HOBBIES BUILDING, KANSAS CITY 16, MO. 


lifted prices since mid-October, 
when Powell River Paper Co., 
British Columbia producer, made 
a $10 a ton increase effective Oct. 
16. That increase, however, does 
not apply to customers in Rocky 
Mountain and southwestern re- 
gions who pay a $6 increase. Prac- 
tically all other mills both in Can- 
ada and the U. S. have upped 
prices $6 a ton. 

Local paper market operators 
say that further price advances are 
likely during the first or second 
quarter of 1951 because of higher 
labor costs, probable hikes in 
freight rates, and stronger price 
trends in wood pulp, sulphur and 
chemicals. 

An article in the Dec. 6 Finan- 
cial Post, Toronto, predicts price 
increases in newsprint early in 
1951. 

Paper of all kinds continues in 
tight supply, with many jobbers 
refusing to quote, as previously 
reported (AA, Nov. 20). Higher 
prices are expected here about Jan. 
1 on book and offset stocks both 
in case lots and on mill deliveries. 


Advertising Age, December 11, 1959 


“a device to see that every client 
gets reviewed regularly by the 
plans board so that the best think- 
ing of the agency as a whole can be 
brought to bear on every account 
irrespective of size, and so that the 
‘loud speakers’ will not have the 
whole say in any matter. 

“The grouping is wholly arbi- 
trary,” Mr. Cairns said, “and each 
group will represent a cross-sec- 
tion of accounts, a variety in each, 
so that there will be no tendency 
toward fixed thinking.” 

Commenting on some of the rea- 
sons behind the merger, Mr. Cairns 
Said that, in addition to effecting 
economies of operation, the merger 
was made with the idea of de- 
veloping a more diversified serv- 
ice for clients. 


Anderson, Davis 
and Cairns Merge: 
$7,000,000 Billings 


(Continued from Page 1) 
be headed by Mr. Cairns. 

Mr. Thurlby will have charge of 
expanded research and media de- 
partments. Mr. Knipe will head 
the plans board. Messrs. Van Akin 
and Cumming will supervise mer- 
chandising. Victor Seydel will be 
director of television and radio. 
Angelo Cozzi will head traffic and 
Walter L. Cooper Jr., produc- 
tion. Edith Boyle and Jane Scriven 
will be in charge of publicity. 

The agency’s clients will be 
divided into three groups. All work 
for each group will be supervised 
by a group head who also will 
be a member of the agency’s plans 
board. Groups will be headed by 
L. G. Van Akin, James Cumming 
and Karl! Knipe. 


w “The agency business today is 
infinitely more complex than it 
used to be,” he said. “We hope to 
be able to offer clients a more di- 
versified over-all marketing serv- 
ice than was possible by either 
agency operating separately, and 
to concentrate the best talents of 


s Asked to clarify this, Mr. Cairns 
told AA that the arrangement is 


1 a 


Large consumers and big buyers in both 
Government institutions and Civilian insti- 
tutions constitute the readers of INSTITU- 
TIONS MAGAZINE and users of INSTI- 
TUTIONS CATALOG DIRECTORY. Faced 
with the same problems of the mass-feeding 


and mass-housing of millions of people daily, 
they find the answers to their common prob- 
lems of food service, equipping, furnishing, 
maintaining, remodeling and expansion in 
these two publications. As sources of buying 
information, both publications are unparal- 
leled as they are the only ones serving all 
segments of the institutions field. 


Consult Your Advertising Agency 


Your Advertising Counsel can render an in- 
dispensable service in planning the solution 
to one of your most important and basic 
sales problems . .. That of placing your sales 
story and product data in the hands of the 
individual men and women who specify or 
actually place the order for your firm’s 
products. 
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Railway Systems 


Commanding Officers, 
Supply and Facilities 
Armed Services Medical Navy Purchasing Offices U. S. Shipya 
Procurement Agencies Bureau of Yards and Char 
Co G Is, Docks Supply Offices 


Purchasing Officers Department of the Navy 
Aviation Supply Offices 


The Publications Of Products Used In The Following Types Of Institutions: 
Army, Navy and Gov- 

ernment Institutions 
Colleges and Universities Restaurants, Cafeterias Office and Public 
Steamship Lines and 


Asylums, Municipal and Utilities 
State Institutions 


Build: Designers 
YMCA‘s, CA’s and Dealers, Jobbers, Supply 
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Types of Procurement Offices Also Being Reached By INSTITUTIONS PUBLICATIONS: 
Air Material Commands Depot 7 ea 
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Administration, 
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both groups into a new and strong. 
er team.” 

The principals of the two agen. 
cies will have the major stock jn. 
terest in the new company, he said. 
There will be no outside stock. 
holders. Aaron Davis, a_ stock. 
holder in Anderson, Davis & Platte, 
will not be a_ stockholder ip 
the new company. F. A. Platte, 
who left the agency eight or nine 
years ago, has no present interest 
in the concern that bears his name. 

Working capital of the new com- 
pany will be larger, Mr. Cairns 
said, than the combined assets of 
the individual agencies. He es- 
timated it between $350,000 and 
$500,000. 


s Combined billings of the two 
agencies in 1950, Mr. Cairns said, 
will probably be about $6,000,000, 
“about evenly divided, with per- 
haps about $1,000,000 more billed 
by AD&P. 

“We will start 1951 with a com- 
bined billing of about $7,000,000,” 
Mr. Cairns said, “and I will be sur- 
prised and terribly disappointed 
if we do not hit $10,000,000 in 
1951.” 

The formation of Anderson & 
Cairns brings together a group of 
principals with long experience in 
all phases of agency activities. An- 
derson, Davis & Platte was founded 
in 1929, John A. Cairns & Co. ten 
years later. Both organizations are 
members of the American Assn, 
of Advertising Agencies and have 
ANPA, PPA, APA and ABP rec- 
ognition. 

From their beginnings both 
agencies have been known for em- 
phasis they have placed on inte- 
grating advertising and selling. It 
was this mutual interest in the 
“retailizing of national advertis- 
ing,” Mr. Anderson pointed out, 
“which first attracted our agencies 
to each other. The new agency will 
continue to stress this, backed by 
a strengthened executive person- 
nel, which will enable us to serve 
our clients more effectively to- 
gether than singly.” 


a In the new setup, none of the 
accounts will be conflicting, Mr. 
Cairns told AA. The matter of ap- 
parent conflict has been ironed 
out. 

Major accounts of the new agen- 
cy will include: General Shoe 
Corp., C. H. Masland & Sons, car- 
pets and rugs; Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co.; Utica & Mohawk 
Cotton Mills; Kaufman Bros. & 
Bondy Inc., Yellow-Bole pipes and 
smokers’ articles; Rootes Motors 
(Hillman-Minx car); Cranston 
Print Works Co.; Dan River Mills; 
Good Housekeeping; Hearst Ad- 
vertising Service; Melville Shoe 
Corp.; Metcalf Bros. & Co., woolens 
and worsteds; Rayon & Cotton 
Corp.; William Skinner & Sons, 
silk and rayon fabrics; Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp. textile divi- 
sion. 


‘Saturday Review’ Plans 
Special Mid-Century Issue 

The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, New York, is planning 4 
greatly expanded issue for Jan. 13, 
called “America and the Mind of 
Europe: Mid-Century.” The issue 
will be promoted and merchal- 
dised widely to all reader groups 
actively concerned with the march 
of ideas in both Europe and the 
United States. 

Distribution, with a print order 
of at least 150,000 copies, will be 
both here and abroad. There will 
be no increase in advertising rates. 


James D. Woolf 


Advertising 
Consultant 


Inquiries invited from 
advertisers and agencies 
Santa Fe, N. M. 
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@ Once upon a time, when there was some- 
thing called a “Depression” and people 
watched their pennies for postage, we pub- 
lished an advertisement by James T. 
Mangan headed: Write a Letter. 

@ The ad urged everyone to write letters, 
at three cents a throw, to everyone who 
would be helped, cheered, stimulated, or 
inspired by a friendly word. Copies of the 
ad were tacked up in postoffices through- 
out the land where they helped to stimulate 
the most profitable class of postal business: 
first class mail. 

@ Those were the happy days, you may 
remember, when first class mail really lived 
up to its name. Letters mailed today were 
sometimes delivered today and we could 


count on local mail being delivered within 


America’s Finest Photoengraving Plant 


DON’T MAKE US EAT OUR WORDS! 


twenty-four hours. We were proud of our 
ability to serve our many out-of-town cus- 
tomers with prompt mail service. The 
American economic system might be a little 
bogged, but the U. S. Postal Service re- 
mained the best in the world. 

@ Now, Mr. Postmaster General, some- 
thing regrettable has happened. Our mail 
is not being delivered on time. Those mes- 
sengers who would not be daunted by rain, 
or snow, or sleet are being delayed by some- 
thing! Could it be red tape? Or bad man- 
agement? Or political expediency? 

@ We don’t know the answer. We only 
know that we would no longer dare to run 
the advertisement, Write a letter. . . at least 
not without adding in parentheses (and 


take your chances on prompt delivery.) 


COLLINS, MILLER & HUTCHINGS, INC. 
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6 , Be 
Auto Parts Show 


Attracts 20,000; 
Record Year Seen 


Cuicaco, Dec. 7—The automo- 
tive parts industry is headed for 
its greatest market in history, ac- 
cording to G. Walter Kleinschmidt, 
president of the National Standard 
Parts Assn., which along with the 
Motor Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn. and the Motor and Equip- 
ment Wholesalers Assn., is spon- 
soring the 1950 Automotive Serv- 
ice Industries show at Navy Pier 
here this week. 

The show, attended by more 


From your artwork— 


RABBIT COLOR PRINTS 


“They're fast, they're cheap, they a. 
For sales prametion, presentations, dis 
plays, etc. Full color facsimilies from your 
colored layouts, proofs, paintings—or Ko- 
dachromes. Ten duplicates minimum order. 
16"'x20" largest. Dye transfer process. 


Thomas B. Noble Associates 
270 Park Avenue, N.Y. LLA MUrray Hill 8-0091 


than 20,000 members of the auto- 
motive wholesale trades, includes 
representatives of the nation’s 
11,000 jobbers whose stocks supply 
replacement parts and accessories 
to car and truck owners. 
According to industry represent- 
atives, the automotive “after-mar- 
ket” industry will record a sales 
volume this year of nearly $2 
billion, an increase of approxi- 
mately 5% over last year. Stock- 
piling of inventories following the 
Korean outbreak materially added 
to sales increases during the last 
half of the year. Outlook for the 
months ahead includes an average 
price rise of 10%, with production 
cuts up to 25% in the first quarter. 


a The Automotive Advertisers 
Council arranged for a booth at 
the show in order to augment the 
second portion of its campaign de- 
signed to build business for in- 
dependent auto repair shops and 
other service retailers supplied by 
jobbers. The council’s program in- 
cludes a 12-page instruction book 


designed to emphasize the poten- 
tial service market and the steps 
which auto repair and service es- 
tablishments should take to secure 
and keep a share of the business 
(AA, Oct. 16). 


Dudley Joins Tatham-Laird 


Mildred Dudley has joined Ta- 
tham-Laird, Chicago, as assistant 
time buyer on radio and television. 
She was formerly in the time buy- 
ing department of Schoenfeld, 
Huber & Green, Chicago. 


Joins ‘American Weekly’ 


G. A. Warren, formerly an ac- 
count executive of Fuller & Smith 
& Ross, Cleveland, has joined the 
Ohio sales staff of The American 
Weekly. He will make his head- 
quarters in Cleveland. 


‘Seventeen’ Names Williams 


Tess Williams, formerly associ- 
ate editor of Seventeen, New York, 
has been named press editor of 
the magazine. She will be in 
charge of publicity and public re- 
lations. 


Advertising Age, December 11, 1959 


‘Milwaukee Journal’ Leads Newspapers in 
Total Linage for First Ten Months of ‘50 


New York, Dec. 6—The Mil- 
waukee Journal topped the na- 
tion’s newspapers in total adver- 
tising linage for the first ten 
months of 1950, according to Media 
Records’ “First 50 Report.” 

Total linage for evening and 
Sunday editions of the Journal 
during this period amounted to 
36,645,000 lines, while the second- 
place Chicago Tribune carried 35,- 
382,698 lines in its morning and 
Sunday editions. In third place is 
the Los Angeles Times, whose 
morning and Sunday editions car- 
ried 32,682,393 lines, fellowed by 
the New York Times, with 32,- 
216,520 lines in its morning and 
Sunday editions. 

The Journal’s linage represents 
a gain of more than 3,000,000 lines 
over the same period last year. 
The Tribune’s linage for the same 
period was up almost 1,000,000 
lines, while the Los Angeles Times 
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gained more than 4,000,000 lines 
and the New York Times’ totaj 
was up nearly 2,750,000 lines. 


mw In general advertising the Chi- 
cago Tribune led all morning 
newspapers for the first ten 
months, with 4,268,413 lines. The 
Chicago Daily News led the eve. 
ning paper field with 3,437,391 
lines, and the New York Times 
led the Sunday pack with 4,006,- 
710 lines. All three papers were in 
first place for the same period , 
last year, and each has shown an 
increase in general ad linage over 
*49, 

In the automotive advertising 
category, papers ranked as fol- 
lows for the first ten months: 
Miami Herald, first among morn- 
ing papers with 1,284,060 lines; 
Buffalo Evening News, first among 
evening papers with 1,305,789 
lines; and Cleveland Plain-Dealer, 
first among Sunday papers with 
537,571 lines. 


s In retail advertising, the New 
York News led morning papers 
with 14,966,665 lines, including 3,- 
700,033 lines of split-run advertis- 
ing. Among evening papers, the 
Milwaukee Journal was first with 
15,946,573 lines, while the New 
York News also led Sunday papers 
with 8,784,281 lines, including 2,- 
393,693 split-run. 

The Los Angeles Times paced 
all morning papers in department 
store advertising for the first ten 
months, with 6,152,723 lines. The 
Milwaukee Journal topped eve- 
ning papers with 7,564,410 lines 
and the New York Times led Sun- 
day papers with 5,017,494 lines. 

The leading five newspapers in 
Media Records’ general and total 
advertising classifications are list- 
ed in the following tabulation. 
Each paper’s position at the end 
of the first ten months of 1949 is 
shown in parentheses. 


GENERAL ADVERTISING 
Weekday Morning Papers 


Chicago Tribune (1) ..........2. 4,268,413 
New York Times (2) ...........- 3,326,672 
Los Angeles Times (8) .......... 2,874,028 
SEED GED cvcccccccsccese 2,852,827 
Philadelphia Inquirer (4) ........ 2,844,710 
Weekday Evening Papers 
Chicago Daily News (1) ......... 3,437, 
Philadelphia Bulletin (4) ......... 260, 
| eee 3,171,338 
Boston Traveler (2) ............. 3,027,712 
Cleveland Press (6) .............. 986, 
: Sunday Papers 
New York Times (1) ............ 4,006,710 
Chicago Tribune (4) ......00.005. 2,737,515 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer (2) ....... 699,150 
New York Herald Tribune (3) .... 2,577,400 
Cincinnati Enquirer (7) .......... 416,020 
TOTAL ADVERTISING 
Weekday Morning Papers 
Chleage Tribune (1) ............. 514, 
Los Angeles Times (3) ........... 22,223,617 
Tei > eee 21,573,736 
New Orieans Times-Picayune (4) .. 19,364,944 
Mew Verk Mews? (5B) .c.cccccceee 8,633,037 


*Includes 3,774,783 lines of split-run advertising. 
Weekday Evening Papers 
Milwaukee Journal (1) 2 


Washington Star (2) ............ 23,260,703 
 § eee 21,809,747 
Dallas Times-Herald (7) ......... 21,297,828 
Houston Chronicle (4) .......... 1,046,781 
Sunday Papers 
New York Times (1) ............ 16,619,345 
Ghlenge Tribent (2) .ncccccesees 12,868,00: 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer (3) ....... 12,575,359 
Philadelphia Inquirer (4) ......... 11,503,180 
Milwaukee Journal (6) .......... 11,162,728 


Both Six and ome Day Papers 
) 


Milwaukee Journal, E&S, (2) ...... 36,645,000 
Chicago Tribune, M&S, (1) ....... 35,382,698 
Los Angeles Times, M&S, (7) ...... 32,682,393 
New York Times, M&S, (4) ...... 32,216,520 
Washington Star, E&S, (3) ....... 31,545,939 


Sponsors News Broadcast 


Washington Cooperative Assn., 
Seattle, has signed to sponsor news 
broadcasts on 10 stations of the 
Columbia Pacific Network, Sun- 
days, 5:30-5:45 p. m., starting Dec. 
17. The program, which features 
Chet Huntley, will romote Lynd- 
en chicken and other products 
Pacific National Advertising Agen- 
cy, Seattle, handles the account. 


Close Opens Three Offices 
George D. Close Inc., publishers 
representative, has opened addi- 
tional sales offices in Detroit, Phil- 
adelphia and Atlanta. The com 
pany now has seven offices 
throughout the country. 
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Take a good hard look 


Stop and take a good hard look at the latest figures on 
people and newspapers in Chicago. Here’s what you'll see: 
in the last ten years 272,000 new family dwelling units 
have been established in the Chicago metropolitan area. 
Since 1940 The Sun -Times has gained 193,000 metropolitan 
area circulation. Meanwhile, the Herald-American had 
a lesser gain of 88,000, the Chicago Daily News a gain of 
only 46,000, while the Chicago Tribune had a loss of 
113,000 metropolitan area circulation. 

Advertisers who are looking for more direct results from 
their Chicago advertising are taking a new view of the 
Chicago scene. They’re looking at The Sun-Times—the one 
and only Chicago newspaper that is growing in direct pro- 
portion to the growing Chicago metropolitan market. Av- 
erage net paid daily circulation in excess of 600,000. 


a CO 


Cc H 
SUN ® TIMES 


PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


211 W. Wacker Drive 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago 6 » ANdover 3-4800 New York 17 + PLaza 3-1103 
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D-Con Rat Poison Sells Like Hotcakes: Ad 
Budget, Mostly Radio, Is $40,000 Weekly 


Cuicaco, Dec. 7—D-Con, a new 
rat poison, is getting a $40,000- 
per-week advertising push by 
United Enterprises here, and as a 
result is experiencing a sales vol- 
ume that “exceeds in one week 
what any other rat poison maker 
sells in a year,” United asserts. 


AGENTS © CLIENTS 


The continuous hazards of LIBEL, Invasion 
of Privacy, Plagiarism, Piracy and Viola- 
tion of Copyright — all are EFFECTIVELY 
INSURED by our UNIQUE cover which takes 
the sting out of these claims — and its 
cost is almost nominal! 


WRITE FOR DETAILS AND 


EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Kansas City Mo 


HATES 


insurance Exchanpe 


More than $30,000 of D-Con’s 
budget goes for radio advertising 
on between 300 and 350 stations, 
and ranges from spots through 
programs, including the one- 
hour “Saturday Night Party” on 
WBBM (10-11 p.m., CST). The 
remainder of the budget is spent 
for 100-line and half-page news- 
paper ads in 200-300 papers, plus 
some ads in farm and women’s 
magazines. 


a United started its promotion of 
D-Con about three months ago, 
offering it as a c.o.d. item priced 
at $2.98, or $1.69 for the small 
size. Because of its rapid sales 
success, United has launched test 
campaigns in seven regional retail 
markets across the country, with 
one outlet in the Midwest, one in 
the Southeast, etc. 

Eventually United plans to in- 
crease D-Con’s ad budget to $50,- 


000 per week, and to expand more 
widely in the retail field, based 
on results of its seven-market test. 

Marfree Advertising Corp. here 
handles the account. 


Delayed Football TV in 
East May Be Proposed 


The annual schedule-making 
convention of the Eastern Colleg- 
iate Athletic Conference meeting 
in New York last week appeared 
likely Friday to take a unified 
Stand against simultaneous tele- 
vision of football games. 


Lucking Joins ‘True’ 


Henry E. Lucking, a liquor spe- 
cialist with Nation’s Business for 
the past two and a half years, has 
joined the sales staff of True, New 
York, to specialize in liquor ac- 
counts and to act as editorial con- 
sultant on liquor matters. 


Dominion Corset to Y&R 


The Montreal office of Young 
& Rubicam has been named to 
handle the 1951 advertising of 
Dominion Corset Co., Quebec. 
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RCA’s TV Color Improvement 
Develops into Fantastic Impasse 


(Continued from Page 1) 
for FCC, in adopting CBS’ “incom- 
patible” color, is jeopardizing the 
business of thousands of manufac- 
turers, broadcasters, advertisers 
and retailers, and inconveniencing 
millions of set owners. 

Clearly, the commission should 
not impose such a burden on the 
public if RCA’s “compatible” color 
will work. 

Even if RCA is content to let 
the issue rest for the present, the 
commission would appear to have 
an affirmative responsibility in 
the public interest to confirm or 
repudiate the engineering assump- 
tions contained in the Oct. 10 
report. 

One way of doing this would be 
for FCC to reopen the color record 
on its own motion, and propose a 


Trade Paper Penetration* 
Pays Continual Dividends 


When you buy advertising, buy it in a magazine that gives you PENETRATION — 

the editorial guts that means more pulling power for your advertising. When 

you advertise in a magazine readers believe in, your advertisement takes on 

authority and believability — you get results. BUILDING SUPPLY NEWS has 

won the kind of respect and confidence that prompted a building material 

wholesaler} to write to his supplier: 
“Building Supply News certainly gets the story over to the dealer and if your 
advertising department is interested in dealer advertising, it would be 


worth their while looking into this particular publication. I have never found 


a magazine that was more helpful to the dealer than Building Supply News.” 


+Name on request 


to enter and 


to understand 


*Webster defines “penetrate” 
as follows: To enter into, 
pass through; 
to pierce. To diffuse 

itself through; to permeate. 
to affect profoundly; to 
move deeply. To recog- 
nize the precise nature of ; 
. To affect 
deeply the senses or feelings.” 


Total Distribution: 25,000 


Link Your Catal 
in 1951 BSN 
Support your re 
catalog unit in 


ers’ Directory issue 


Remember, BSN’s Selective Circulation means that 97% of BSN’s dealer and whole- 
saler subscriptions represent individual establishments. 


BSN has the Editorial Penetration that attracts and interests the kind of readers 
who pay off for advertisers. Yet a full schedule in BSN costs less than a half 
schedule in the second magazine. 


Building Supply News 


5 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 3, Illinois 


with Daily Reference Data 


lar advertising and sales efforts with your 

SN Dealers’ Directory issue, the all-year, dealer- 

wholesaler buying and selling guide. Published annually in February, 
ne reservations—January 2, for copy and plates—January 5. 


further comparative demonstration 
between CBS and RCA color, As 
a condition of this demonstration, 
the commission should require that 
the RCA tri-color tube be used 
with both systems. 


a In the event RCA refused to 
cooperate, the commission would 
be on a considerably firmer moral 
ground in pursuing the Chicago 
litigation. On the other hand, if 
the demonstration was held, it 
would show conclusively whether 
the present shortcomings of the 
RCA system are “inherent” or 
merely a matter of equipment, 

Affirmative action of this kind 
is entirely in line with the credit- 
able record which FCC has estab. 
lished in the color proceedings, 
Those of us who have followed the 
hearings and demonstrations from 
the start generally agree that 
FCC’s perseverance in pressing the 
issue during the past 15 months 
greatly speeded the development 
of color. 


e As a result of the defense pro- 
gram, this progress may be largely 
nullified, of course, but in the long 
run it is far more satisfactory to 
have the color issue settled, than 
to permit it to drag along into the 
period when it will be possible to 
plunge full scale into the produc- 
tion of color sets. 

At this week’s demonstration, 
RCA used color tubes with nearly 
600,000 color dots, as compared 
with 351,000 dots on the tubes 
demonstrated last April. Sets had 
43 tubes, and were only slightly 
larger than ordinary 16” consoles. 

The demonstration included bas- 
kets of fruit, delicate fabrics, and 
well-known food packages. “How 
easy to recognize this well-known 
cleanser by the color of the pack- 
age as well as by the name,” the 
commentator remarked, emphasiz- 
ing the commercial importance of 
color. 


e RCA Chairman David Sarnoff 
contended that, at the very least, 
FCC should authorize commercial 
production of RCA color, in addi- 
tion to CBS, “and let the public 
make its choice.” 

Dr. C. B. Jolliffe, executive 
vice-president in charge of RCA’s 
laboratories, promised additional 
improvements in transmission and 
reception, but Gen. Sarnoff said 
the present tube is ready for “fac- 
tory” design. He indicated that 
another year or two would be re- 
quired for quantity production, 
even under normal conditions. 

RCA also demonstrated methods 
of converting present b&w sets to 
RCA color. In one instance, the 
b&w tube had been replaced with 


|a color tube, and additional cir- 


cuits installed in a special chassis 
below the set. 

In the other, a “slave” unit, con- 
taining color tube and _ circuits, 
was “tied into” the b&w set, en- 
abling the owner to have color 
and b&w at the same time. Con- 
verted sets were less satisfactory 
than new sets. 


Two Appoint Metcalf Agency 


George T. Metcalf Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been appointed 
agency for Coto-Coil Co., Provi- 
dence, manufacturer of electric 
coil winders, and Central Machine 
Works, Worcester, Mass., manu- 
facturer of automatic polishing 
and buffing machinery. 


Shell Sets Newspaper Drive 

Shell Oil Co. of Canada, Toronto, 
will promote Shellzone Ethylene 
Glycol anti-freeze in Ontario, Que 
bee and British Columbia dailies 
as a follow-up to a four month 
radio campaign. The Toronto of 
fice of J. Walter Thompson Co. # 
the agency. 
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- DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. ¥, 


You could argue for days pro and con— 
and still not reach a decision. 


But for an advertiser, the decision is 
clean-cut. The lady whose eye he wants to — 
catch is the one in the bottom picture. 


She’s an unusual young woman. Just 23, she’s 
married and has a family. Right now and 

in the next few years, she'll be spending lots 
of money on herself, her home, her family. 


Little wonder every advertiser wants to 
reach this young woman with buying on her 
mind and money in her hand! 


And it’s so easy to catch her eye! Where? 
In the pages of the magazine she reads— 
Modern Romances. 


More than 8 million women read Modern 
Romances. Seventy-seven percent of them 
are married, and 72% have one or more 
children living at home. 


Advertisers are becoming more and more aware 
of the importance of the young 
married-woman market. And 
Modern Romances provides 
the youngest married 
market of them all! 


Get the whole story from 


modern romances 


America’s Youngest Married Woman Audience 
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Pilz to Rejoin Rippey 

Eugene Pilz has resigned as ad- 
vertising director of Joe Alpert 
Inc., Denver clothing store, effec- 
tive Dec. 1, to rejoin Arthur G. 
Rippey & Co., Denver agency, as 
account executive, effective Jan. 1. 


Radio Group Adds Two 

KWTC, Barstow, Cal., owned 
by the Mojave Valley Broadcast- 
ing Co., and KBUC, Corona, Cal., 
have joined the Southern Califor- 
nia Broadcasters Assn. This brings 
the total to 51 members. 


Sundial Names Edwards 

James U. Edwards, assistant to 
the advertising manager of Sun- 
dial Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H., 
division of International Shoe Co., 
has been promoted to the post of 
advertising manager. Mr. Edwards 
joined Sundial in 1946. 


Allrud Joins Blair-TV 

Ralph G. Allrud, free-lance pub- 
licist and former sales manager of 
WDEM, Providence, has joined 
the New York staff of Blair-TV, 
video station representative. 


Chirurg Gets Appointment 

Alloy Steel Products Co., Lin- 
den, N. J., manufacturer of cor- 
rosion-resistant valves and fittings, 
has appointed James Thomas 
Chirurg Co., New York, as its ad- 
vertising agency. 


Appoints Ralph Hodges 

Chicago Show Printing Co. has 
announced the appointment of 
Ralph A. Hodges as point of sale 
representative in the Cleveland 
area. He will be located at 1836 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
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Endorsements of Leading Medical Men Wil] 
Be Used in Enriched Bread Copy Next Year 


Cuicaco, Dec. 6—One of the 
most impressive endorsement ads 
ever run for a food product will 
appear in March, next year, when 
the American Bakers Assn. cele- 
brates the tenth anniversary of 
enriched bread. 

The ad—virtually written by the 
food authorities whose photos will 
appear with the copy—will de- 


manufacturer who wins mom to his product. 


BUT — % a sale is as good as none if the customer hasn't been sold 


. . namely, the boy who will wear the clothing. 


For abundant evidence of this growing boy influence, study 
these figures from the 1950 BOYS’ LIFE Survey. How does 
the average 14 year old boy assemble his wardrobe? 


Item 
Shirts 

. Sport Jackets 
Suits 
Slacks 
Sweaters 
Raincoats 


greater potential. 


boys’ wear. . 


Boy and Parents 


Boy Selects Shop Together 
25.5% 56.8% 
35.1% 52.0% 
16.8% 70.5% 
22.7% 57.0% 
29.9%, 45.6% 
26.5% 46.6% 


That's only half the story. BOYS’ LIFE subscribers have plenty of 
clothing to outgrow each year and replace. A present market for 
4,500,000 pairs of socks; 4,300,000 shirts; 3,000,000 ties; 1,875,000 
pairs of slacks; over 1,500,000 sweaters. A future market of still 


BOYS’ LIFE sells boys’ wear! Scout Departments in 2600 stores bring 
in thousands of Scout customers weekly. Thousands of customers for 
. Customers for your brand if you reach and sell 
1,800,000 boys through BOYS’ LIFE. 


For a complete consumer job, make sure you sell both parties to the 
purchase: the boy buyer and his parent. 


M..... knows best, so the old saying goes. And it’s the wise 


Pack real boy power in your ‘51 
advertising and merchandising with 


Boys Life 


@ great selling force in the boy market 


read by 1,800,000 boys each month. 


PUBLISHED BY THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


scribe the enrichment of whitg 
bread as one of the greatest publi¢ 
health measures of all time. 
Among those who will praige 
the nutritional qualities of en. 
riched white bread are Dr. Elmer 
L. Henderson, president of the 
American Medical Assn.; Dr, 
Thomas Parran, former Surgeon 
General of the U. S.; Dr. R. R. Wil- 
liams of the National Research 
Foundation and Dr. C. A. Elveh- 
jem, dean of the graduate school 
of the college of agriculture at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


w The double-page endorsement 
copy is scheduled to run in four 
leading magazines—as yet un- 
identified. Walter Hopkins, direc- 
tor of the Bakers of America pro- 
fram, says that “this promotion 
is the baking industry’s answer to 
criticism of white bread from vari- 
ous sources.” 

In addition, he says, “it is an- 
other important step in the indus- 
try’s effort to combat the decline 
in per capita consumption of flour 
and bread.” 

The enrichment copy will high- 
light the entire $1,000,000 adver- 
tising, public relations and con- 
sumer education campaign on 
bread and other baked goods de- 
scribed at the recent American 
Bal:ers Assn. convention in Chi- 
cago (AA, Oct. 23). 

Foote, Cone & Belding is the 
agency. 


Issues Type Face Booklet 


Intertype Corp., Brooklyn, has 
published a new booklet, ‘“Foto- 
setter Garamond,” which shows 44 
different specimens of the Gara- 
mond family, including roman and 
italic, light and bold, from 6 to 36 
point. This type face was designed 
for use of the new Fotosetter pho- 
tographic line composing machine. 
Copies are available without 
charge. 


Alan Goff Opens Ad Agency 


Alan Goff has opened Goff As- 
sociates, advertising, sales pro- 
motion and public relations agen- 
cy, at 830 Orange St., Wilmington. 
Mr. Goff was formerly graphic 
presentation director of Mutual 
Broadcasting System in New York 
and associated with Kates-Haas 
Advertising in Wilmington. 


Servel Appoints Foster 

Harry E. Foster Advertising, To- 
ronto, has been appointed to di- 
rect the advertising of Servel 
(Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 


Low Cost 
Home Ideas 
Can Meet 
Credit Curbs 


@ For those looking for ideas 
with which to cope with Regt 
lation X, PB for December 
presents a collection of prove 
low-cost home plans and othe! 
helpful material. 


“PRACTI 
BUILDER 
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AD TEAM—George S. Brumback (left), 
retail ad manager of the San Francisco 
Examiner for 15 years, takes over as 
advertising director, succeeding the late 
Lovis C. Boone. Succeeding Mr. Brum- 
back in the retail post is Arthur Gilbert 
(right), assistant manager of the de- 
partment for three years. 


Sunkist Navel 
Budget Limited 
hy Short Crop | 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 8—The Sun- 
kist navel orange budget of the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 
will be about $600,000 this year, 
some $200,000 less than last year. 
The reduction is due to a very 
short crop for shipping; advertis- 


ing funds are obtained by an as- 


sessment of 7¢ per packed box. 


‘lhe major share of the 1950-51!” 


campaign has been allocated to 162 | 
newspapers in 109 cities. This com- 


pares with schedules in 310 dailies “A 
in 229 markets last year. Most) % 
markets will get but one four-col- |< 


umn b&w insertion before Dec. 


15; the schedule will be resumed| ‘{ 


after the first of the year on a con- 
tinuing basis through April. Tradi- 
tionally there is no advertising 
during the year-end holidays, 
when fruit sales are usually strong. 

Newspapers on the “A” list will 
get a maximum of 12 insertions. 
These are planned for every other 
week, but ads will be timed to 
break as the navels reach a par- 
ticular marketing area in volume. 
Russell Z. Eller, advertising man- 
ager, said, “The flexibility of news- 
paper advertising is a distinct ad- 
vantage at the start of our ship- 
ping season, for it affords the op- 
portunity to lend strong sales sup- 
port when volume supplies are 
available.” 


a In addition to the b&w news- 
paper campaign, three four-color 
ads will run in The American 
Weekly, Parade and the First 
Three Markets Group. The sched- 
ule calls for one full-page ad in 
both American Weekly and the 
First Three Markets; other ads 
will be three-fifths of a page and 
half-pages. 

The only magazine advertising 


scheduled is in The Saturday Eve- |; 


ning Post, which will get three 
back covers in four colors. These 
- run Dec. 17, Feb. 11, and April 


Although the Exchange recently 
announced its entry into the fro- 
zen concentrated orange juice field, 
the navel campaign will continue 
Sunkist’s long-time emphasis on 
the superiority of fresh fruit. Three 
major advantages will be stressed: 
(1) richest flavor; (2) most vita- 
mins; (3) no seeds. 


= “Since navel oranges are not 
canned or used for frozen orange 
juice concentrates in consumer- 
Size containers, our entire efforts 
will be devoted to their fresh uses,” 
Mr. Eller said. “Our primary ob- 
Jective is to sell a quality product 
at a premium price that will re- 
turn a profit to Exchange navel 
orange growers.” This follows the 
Sunkist belief that fresh fruit of- 
om the greatest return to grow- 


Taking note of the strong com- 
Petition from both fresh and pro- 


cessed fruit from Florida and a 
greater amount of fresh fruit from 
Texas this year, Mr. Eller said, “It 
is estimated that $4,000,000 was in- 
vested in frozen orange juice con- 
centrate advertising during the 
past year, and indications are this 
amount will be increased this 
year.” 

Sunkist dealer service will be 
continued on the same level as last 
year. A staff of 35 men will devote 
their fulltime efforts to contacts 
with the wholesale and retail 


trade. Display material tying in 
with Sunkist national advertising 
will be distributed. 

Foote, Cone & Belding, Los An- 
geles, is the agency for Sunkist. 


Kar Nut Appoints Sharp 

Kar Nut Products Co., Fern- 
dale, Mich., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Ralph W. Sharp & 
Associates, Detroit, as advertising 
and merchandising counsel. News- 
paper, radio and trade publica- 
tions will be used in a forthcom- 
ing campaign. 


Davidson Taylor Joins NBC 


Davidson Taylor, former vice- 
president of CBS and more re- 
cently special consultant to the 
Department of State, will join 
NBC on Jan. 1, 1951, as general 
production executive for the tele- 
vision network. 


Parsons Moves Office 

J. D. Parsons, sales representa- 
tive for Southern Hardware, 
Southern Power & Industry, 
Southern Building Supplies (Bos- 
ton to Pittsburgh) and Textile In- 


1] 


dustries (upstate New York and 
western Pa.), has moved his of- 
fice to 185 Jerusalem Road, Co- 
hasset, Mass. He formerly was 
located in Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Radio Is Far From Dead 


In a special section beginning on Page 35 of this issue, ADVERTISING 
AcE attempts to assess and evaluate the current broadcast advertising 
picture from the standpoint of the advertiser and agency. 

In recent years, and particularly this year, the growth of TV has 
been so rapid and so spectacular that Pantagruel has threatened to 
make Gargantua seem a Lilliputian. It is interesting to note therefore 
that rddio—once the Gargantua of the broadcast world—has not 
actually shrunken to midget size; it has, thus far at least, maintained 
its stature, although the excitement engendered by its lofty offspring 
has tended to obscure this fact. 

ADVERTISING AGE early went out on what was then a limb in the 
broadcast world. We maintained that television must, in the very 
nature of things, ultimately supplant radio as the prime means of 
broadcast communication and advertising. We have not changed our 
opinion. But—we do not believe television has yet supplanted radio 
as a national medium, and it is our firm conviction that the trend 
in that direction (due principally to the state of the world) has been 
seriously retarded. 

Radio cannot now be counted out in the predictable future. It 
gives every indication of maintaining its present importance, and 
perhaps even growing somewhat in significance, for an indefinite 
number of years. 

In fact, even without the influence of a war economy, the first 
hectic excitement over television has already given some evidence 
of dying down, and of being accompanied by a new willingness to 
re-assess and re-evaluate the place of radio in the broadcast adver- 
tising picture. Indeed, the precipitous growth of television in itself 
has tended to make radio a better advertising buy in many instances, 
as it has changed the radio picture from a sellers’ to a buyers’ mar- 
ket, and thereby induced new experiments in programming, better 
bargains in talent, and other conditions which make radio more at- 
tractive and more usable. 

“Be not the first by whom the new are tried, nor yet the last to 
lay the old aside,” said Alexander Pope. Perhaps the reverse is the 
best advice one can give to a broadcast advertiser at this time: 

“Be not the last by whom the new are tried, nor yet the first to 
lay the old aside.” 


Fun Is Fun, and All That... 


A week or so ago, Gimbel’s huge Manhattan department store ran 
a seven-column ad in the New York Herald Tribune advertising 
manure for Christmas, as we reported in these columns last week. 

The ad was bright and shiny, in the best Gimbel’s whimsy tradi- 
tion, and apparently sold some manure. The ad department, and 
maybe the Gimbel’s official family, including the salesclerks and the 
stock girls, probably got a terrific wallop out of it. 

We bring the subject up hesitantly, because we want to be in the 
rearmost ranks of those with a stuffy outlook on advertising, but we 
can’t help wondering whether this bit of cowplay is the sort of thing 
that makes more people want to do their Christmas shopping at 
Gimbel’s. 

Honestly, we don’t know; we merely raise the question (which is 
one of the nicest of all editorial prerogatives). We raise the question 
in the same spirit of puzzled inquiry that attacks us whenever we see 
one of those elegantly done psychological masterpieces on Westing- 
house’s Studio One TV program: 

Do these well-done thrillers put viewers in the mood to absorb 
the good news about the various Westinghouse products, or do they 
leave them so concerned, mentally, with other problems that the 
commercials are out of focus? In other words, is it important to stick 
to one kind of atmosphere in your selling? 
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“It sure was an office romance—she hooked him entirely on company time...” 


—tLichty, Chicago Sun-Times 


What They're Saying 


The Salesman Who Hasn't 
Forgotten How to Sell 

If your sales department is aver- 
age, then 60 to 75% of your sales- 
men are young men who have 
never had to sell hard; men who 
have been “selling” for you for 
less than six years; men who don’t 
know what it is to be really hungry 
for business. Many of the rest of 
them, including the old-timers, 
have forgotten how. And what’s 
true of the manufacturer’s sales- 
men is true also of the distributor’s 
and wholesaler’s salesmen, and 
even of many of their dealers’ men. 

Since you’re responsible for 
sales, you know this and you 
know that it’s your biggest sales 
problem. Wouldn’t it be wonderful 
if we could just call our secretary 
over, dictate a bulletin to the sales 
force and say, “Boys, we’re getting 
into a competitive era. 1951 will 
be a year of hard selling if we’re 
going to hold our sales volume up. 
Now, starting Monday morning, we 
want you all to put your shoulders 
to the wheel and start Selling, 
with a capital S. We’re counting on 
you to bring in those orders.” 

Well, you know it isn’t that 
easy. You’re going to have to work 
with these men. You'll have sales 
meetings; you'll issue bulletins; 
you'll work with them individu- 
ally. You’ll have to weed out the 
hopeless, worry with the ones who 
show promise, and try to hire 
good men for those who can’t or 
won’t make the grade. 

But that takes TIME, and how 
much time do you have? What are 
you going to do in the meantime? 

May we suggest that while 
you’re doing the hard, necessary 
work of building up a really hard- 
hitting sales organization, you hire 
the ONE SALESMAN WHO NEVER FOR- 
GOT HOW TO SELL? 

We're talking about ADVERTISING. 
This is the one powerful selling 
tool you can put to work for you 
IMMEDIATELY. 

Yes, this is the one salesman 
who hasn’t forgotten how to sell. 
And he needs no long training 
period, no meetings, to work ef- 
fectively for you. 

Let ADVERTISING carry a greater 
share of your selling burden now. 
Let ADVERTISING back up your sell- 


ing effort and backstop the weak- 
nesses in your selling organization. 
While those young men are learn- 
ing how to sell and the old-timers 
are trying to remember, you guard 
your sales volume and your in- 
dustry position by a stronger ad- 
vertising program. 

Your distributors and dealers 
need this help now, because they’re 
in the same boat you are. It’s going 
to take TrmeE for them, too. 

The One Salesman Who Never 
Forgot How to Sell is Advertising. 
And Advertising is the one sales- 
man ready to go to work for you 
now—next week or next month 


—at full steam. 
—Industrial Publications Inc., Chicago, 
in a mailing to advertisers and agen- 
cies. 


Spending Over Income 

About 34% of families spent 
over income last year—a group 
concentrated heavily in lower in- 
come brackets. However, families 
(or adults living alone) who rank 
in the top tenth in income, piled 
up considerably more in savings 
last year than all other families 
put together, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s latest report 
on consumer finances. The report 
pegs net savings by all families 
at $9 billion for ’49 as against $11 
billion in °48. The report also 
shows: 

1. Families whose income was 
derived from clerical and sales 
work accounted for about 14% of 
total family savings last year. In 
48, this group’s savings amounted 
to about 3% of the total. 2. Farm 
families accounted for about 7% 
of total savings last year—18% in 
48. 3. Use of credit terms and 
draining of savings kept retail 
sales high last year and “mod- 
erated” the business downturn 


during the year. 4. Over-all family | 
savings have “shown a_ steady | 
drift downward in the postwar | 
years.” The financial position of | 
families in the bottom tenth of the | 
income scale got worse, while those 
in the top tenth improved in ’49. 
—Retail Memo, published by Retail 
, 


Division, Bureau of Advertisin 
ANPA, Nov. 24, 1950. 


Rough Proofs | 


Gimbel’s has added manure to 
the list of items which can be sue- 
cessfully advertised by a depart- 
ment store, even though it knows 
that this is one farm product which 
will never be eligible for Depart. 
ment of Agriculture production 
controls and price supports. 


. 

Back in the ’20s, John McCutch- 
eon’s autobiography relates, a cig. 
aret manufacturer offered him 
$100,000 a year to draw cartoons 
for his advertising. If a similar 
offer were made to a cartoonist 
today, they’d probably ask him to 
produce his drawings on a tele- 
vision show. 

* 

A Brooklyn TV manufacturer 
has announced that all sets now 
being delivered are equipped with 
a socket “to permit use of a spe- 
cial attachment for receiving color 
television programs.” 

He’s never heard of what W. 
Shakespeare called “the law’s de- 
lay.” 

“Comfortable chair, unusual 
sales program build $6,000,000 
business,” reports your favorite 
advertising journal. 

This tired old world really ap- 
preciates a good place to sit down 
and rest the spot that’s been kicked 
in the pants. 

. 

Van Davis says an advertising 
man handling a product intended 
for women “must go home and 
check with his wife first.” 

And if the little woman doesn’t 
come up with the right answer, 
there’s hell to pay. 

* 

Rough Proofs’ football expert 
fell down again when the Chicago 
Cardinals defeated the mighty 
Bears, and after the Navy sank 
Army’s football eleven, all the ex- 
perts went into semi-permanent 
retirement. 

. 

The critics who are so fearful 
as to the effect of reading comics 
magazines on juvenile delinquency 
don’t appear at all disturbed over 
Hansel and Gretel’s method of 
disposing of the wicked old witch. 

” 

“83.1% of the people go out- 
doors every day,” says OAI, and it 
might have added that at this time 
of the year at least half of them 
forget their rubbers. 

7 

Difference of opinion is what 
makes horse races and the sort of 
enthusiasm that produced two 
Christmas pictures for the pleasure 
of friends of Einson-Freeman this 
year. 

* 

The Oregonian is celebrating its 
hundredth anniversary this month, 
and like all healthy centenarians, 
is already making plans for al- 
other hundred years of prosperous 
activity. 

» 

A business publisher is adver- 
tising for “experienced space sales- 
man, age under 40.” 

Just to be on the safe side, why 
not ask him for a list of his battle 
stars and wound stripes? 

oe 

“The Giants will win the Na- 
tional League pennant,” predict 
the Y&R mailing room. 

Okay, boys, but is the pitching 
staff strong enough to win thé 
world’s series? 
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WHERE DOES THE CITY END? 


—_ WHERE DO THE SUBURBS BEGIN? 

earful 

omics 

uency . 

de Usual guides misguide You must reach ALL this market 

witch. in Philadelphia... if you want your advertising dollars 

a : to pay their way. For this vital half, 

—_ America’s 3rd Market outside the city, shows a population 

‘them , increase of 23%, compared to 7% 
No serial photograph could show for the city alone in the 1950 census 

i . 
L* you all of America’s 3rd Market. y 7 

Ww: 

— This vast trading area stretches out To reach the entire market of 

— into a large number of above 4,400,000 persons . . . to get full 
average suburbs: The vital half of coverage of the important suburban 

ng its this Four Brttion Doar Phila- areas . . . plus intense coverage 

_— delphia Market (ABC city and within city limits . . . be sure THE 
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a Exclusive Advertising Representatives: ROBERT R. BECK, Empire State Bldg., N.Y.C., Longacre 5-5232; EDWARD J. LYNCH, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Andover 3-6270; GEORGE S. DIX, Penobscot Bidg., 


Detroit, Woodward 5-7260, West Coast Representatives: FITZPATRICK & CHAMBERLIN, 155 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Garfield 1-7946 © 1127 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Michigan 0578 
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COUNTRY G 


ON ITS READERS.-- 


Today’s Most Important 
About Today’s Most 


EAT IMPACT 


ENTLEMAN HAS SR 


eee ee mec 
STRONG DUAL APPEAL HELPS TO FARM BETTER 
It’s read regularly by over 9 out of 10 (90.7%) 6 out of 10 families get useful ideas from it 
men, over 9 out 10 (94.4%) women heads of on their major farm product, and over 64% of 
subscriber homes- these recalled specific ideas. Ui 
READ AGAIN AND AGAIN HELPS TO LIVE BETTER n 
An issue is returned to for reading 5.2 times Women in 6 out of 10 homes get useful home- . 
by the men, 5.5 times by the women. making ideas from it, and over 3 out of 4 of u 
these recalled specific ideas. 
READ MANY HOURS n 
An issue is read 3 hrs. 19 minutes by the men, HIGH ADVERTISING READERSHIP n 
9 ee, 1 our Not only is the advertising read in 96.2% of d 
homes, but in 3 out of 4 useful information is A 
READ THOROUGHLY obtained from the advertising, and over 3 out 
Every major editorial item in issue surveyed had of 4 of these recalled specific ideas obtained G 
been seen by one or more persons in 65% of from the advertising. ti 
li 
m 
re 


the homes. 


N THE OTHER 


oes GREATER IMPACT THA 
FARM MAGAZINES 


luded in the survey: Country Gentleman 

s surveyed:— 
NCH-SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 
—A——a————— 


To determine preference, 6 different questions were inc 
was overwhelmingly rated first over the 5 other farm magazine 
G- CAPPER'S FARMER - PROGRESSIVE FARMER - FARM & RA 


FARM JOURNAL SUCCESSFUL FARMIN 
COMBINED VOTE FOR OTHER 5 


41.2% 


COUNTRY GENTLEMAN | 


Pick Up Most Often 


Spend Most time 
Reading 


Gives Greatest 
Enjoyment 


Gives Most Helpful 
Information 


Gives Best Combination 
of Enjoyment and Help 


Want Most to Keep 
Reading 
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ews 
Important Customers 


HE people of Agricultural America are the balance 

of power at the cash registers and voting machines. 
They spend one out of every three of the nation’s 
dollars at retail. And their votes swing both state and 
national elections. 

Rural buying and opinion has become the decisive 
factor in the national market. How the big farm maga- 
zines compare in selling power is of major marketing 
importance today. 

On circulation alone Country Gentleman is a mass 
magazine of major stature, reaching 2,300,000 prosper- 
ous families. Now new evidence proves it is the most 
influential magazine throughout Rural America. . . 

The findings at left are from the most penetrating 
nationwide survey of farm magazine readership ever 
made—completed after 7 months’ intensive work by the 
distinguished probability-sampling experts of National 
Analysts, Inc. 

Get the full details of survey! Ask your Country 
Gentleman representative to show you the presentation 


titled, ‘‘After The Mailman Leaves.” It will throw new : 


light on why Country Gentleman is lst among farm 
magazines—12th among all magazines—in advertising 
revenue. It will show you why... 


aN ep 


As Christmas comes to millions of farm people, 
it climaxes a year of good farming and good 
living for Country Gentleman readers like the 
Tolins. This Indiana family is featured in the 
magazine’s December issue. 
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Chilton Appoints Birch 

The automotive division of Chil- 
ton Co., Philadelphia, has an- 
nounced the appointment of R. J. 
Birch & Co. as advertising repre- 
sentatives on the West Coast. The 
Birch organization will handle ad- 
vertising space sales in their ter- 
ritory for Motor Age, Commercial 
Car Journal, Automotive Indus- 
tries and Chilton Automotive Buy- 
er’s Guide. 


KMOX, WBBM Swap Directors 

Two personnel changes, involv- 
ing an exchange between WBBM, 
Chicago, and KMOX, St. Louis, 
have been announced. Mark Rus- 
sell, on the production staff at 
WBBM for the past year and a 
half, will become program director 
of KMOX, while Al Bland, pro- 
gram director at the St. Louis sta- 
tion since 1947, will take over the 
same position at WBBM. 


XMAS Gifts Your CLIENTS Will Appreciate! 


FRESH 
1) ee 
FRUIT 


prices express 
ANTEED! 


Gift Packs icard included if desired) 


FULL BUSHEL MIXTURE: spray of 
Kumaquats, approx. 3 doz. Tanger- 


$6.25 


Write fer information on Executive or Personal use Citrus Packages. All 
prepaid. Add 45c for express on a 
& West of Mississippi River. SATISFACTION UNCONDITIONALLY GUAR- 


Krissman Groves, Dept. AA-11, Dade City, Fla. 


Yq BUSHEL MIXTURE: approx. 
1% doz. Tangerines, % doz. 


——— 2% doz. $3.50 


inges — only 


Il orders North of lilineis 


ORDER TODAY! 


Advertising Age, December 11, 1 


Curtailment of Copper and Zinc Will Bring 
More Reliance on-Postwar Plastic Plates 


New York, Dec. -6—Probable 
increased use of plastic plates for 
printing is foreseen as a result 
of the recent National Production 
Authority Order M-12, limiting 
non-defense production and use of 
copper. The order limits the 
metal’s use by total weight to 85% 
in January, 85% in February, and 
80% in March next year of the 
average quarterly production and 
use during the first six months of 
1950. 

Local printers, photoengravers 
and electrotypers, however, have 
been assured by authorities in 
Washington that the use of copper 
for printing purposes will not be 
curtailed immediately, and that 
they can use 100% of their aver- 
age monthly supply based on the 


first six months of 1950, with a 60- 
day inventory limitation. 

Despite this assurance, many 
photoengravers and electrotypers 
are planning economies in the use 
of copper by using lighter shells, 
and by experimenting with some 
of the new plastics that have been 
developed since the end of World 
War II. 

Local photoengravers and elec- 
trotypers are reported to have an 
average of about 60 to 90 days’ 
supply of copper on hand. 


a: The real difficulty in the print- 
ing field, AA was told, is the lim- 
itation that has been placed on the 
use of zinc, which has been cut 
20% as of Jan. 1 to the base period 
of the first six months of 1950. This 
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_ Week In-Week Out 
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| material sales in the 1951 rural 
market. 


will affect both magazine 
newspaper production, and is ci 
as another reason for a probab 
increase in the use of plastic pla 
While plastics as well as rub 
have been used successfully 
duplicate printing plates by the 
Government Printing Office, the 
New York Times and several ing 
dividual printers, and have been 
shown to have good wearing qualis 
ties for the most part, such plateg! 
cannot be repaired if damaged. 
Successful use of plastic plateg 
as photoengravings has been made 
possible by the Fairchild camera, 
but, in the opinion of most local 
pressmen, there are still a number 
of kinks that have to be ironed out 
although satisfactory runs have 
been made on flat bed presses. 
Photoengravers told AA that 
since a large part of the copper 
used for cuts can be re-used they 
do not apprehend any serious cur- 
tailment in their normal produc- 
tion schedules in the immediate 
future. 


Childs’ Creamogonized 
Candy Introduced in N. Y. 


Childs Restaurants introduced 
its Creamogonized candies Nov. 28 
with 1,000-line ads in eight New 
York City dailies and a movie star 
tie-in, “The Favorite Candy of 
Your Favorite Stars.” The candy, 
selling for $1 a pound, will be pro- 
moted further with ten smaller 
space insertions in the New York 
dailies between now and Christ- 
mas. At present, 22 of Childs’ New 
York and Brooklyn restaurants 
have the candy and it will be ex- 
tended to out-of-town markets 
after the first of the year through 
Deglin-Wood Inc. association 
with Hilton & Riggio, New York. 


Chemicals Maps Vano Drive 


Chemicals Inc., Oakland, Cal, 
will launch a newspaper campaign 
in the Pacific Northwest and 
southern California for its new 
Vano powdered bleach. Participa- 
tion in television and radio shows 
will supplement the newspaper 
drive. The agency is Sidney Gar- 
field & Associates. 


KPOA Appoints Hollinger 


Fin Hollinger has resigned as 
manager of KIST, Santa Barbara, 
Cal., to become general manager 
of KPOA, 5,000-watt Mutual af- 
filiate in Honolulu, effective Jan. 
1. Harry C. Butcher, president of 
KIST, will personally supervise 
the station’s operations in the fu- 
ture. 


Puzio Names Seidenbaum 

F & J Puzio, construction com> 
pany in Yonkers, N. Y., has ap 
pointed Wm. G. Seidenbaum & Co, 
New York, to handle its advertis- 
ing. 


‘Regulation X 
Won’t Stop 
Farm Building 


@ Worrying about possible ad- 
verse effects of Federal credit 
curbs? Farmers have plenty of 
money. Read how lumber deal- 
ers will build big building 


December- 
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Kroehler Schedules Biggest Ad Drive to 
Keep Plants Busy During Slowest Months 


NAPERVILLE, ILL., Dec. 5—Kroeh- 
ler Mfg. Co. has announced an ad- 
yertising schedule for the early 
part of next year that is 40% lar- 
ger than any ever used by the 
company. Purpose of the stepped- 
up drive, Kroehler says, is to keep 
its furniture plants operating at 
top speed during the normally 
slow months of December and Jan- 
uary. ! 

The campaign calls for nine 
color pages in the following maga- 
zines: Better Homes & Gardens, 
Collier’s, House Beautiful, House 
& Garden, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Life, The Saturday Evening Post 
and Woman’s Home Companion. 
Advertising will begin to reach 
the public Jan. 31. 


gs Kroehler says it has long been 
concerned about December and 
January, which normally are the 
smallest production months of the 
year. In an effort to correct that 
condition, the company has de- 
signed a new living room suite 
which will be featured in the ad 
campaign. Production to meet the 
anticipated demand will begin the 
latter part of December and con- 
tinue through the early spring 
months. 

Keynote of the campaign will be 
“New Glamour for Your Home,” 
with all nine ads featuring the 
newly designed sofa and chair, 
which will be advertised at a re- 
tail price of $229.50 in jacquard 
mohair frieze. 

“A complete package of selling 
and local advertising helps, in- 
cluding newspaper mats and di- 
rect mail material, will be made 
available to authorized Kroehler 
dealers for their use in promoting 
this addition to the company’s 
line,’ Larry Keller, advertising 
manager, said. 


s “Present estimates indicate that 
dealer merchandising supplies for 
this promotion will include 70,000 
price tags, 10,000 window stream- 
ers, and 6,000 pennants for use in 
dealers’ stores and windows during 
January, February and March,” 
he added. 

Complete details of the special 
promotion were outlined to the 
company’s sales force at a series 
of regional meetings in Chicago, 
Cleveland, New York, Dallas and 
San Francisco. 

“The nine ads featuring the new 
suite are only the beginning of our 
1951 advertising schedule,” Mr. 
Keller said. “This is by far the 
largest amount of advertising ever 
scheduled by any furniture com- 
pany, and it is 40% larger than 
any campaign ever run by Kroeh- 
ler, the world’s largest furniture 
manufacturer. Plans are already 
under way for additional adver- 
tising to appear during April, May 


WANTED: AN EX-FARMER 
WHO WRITES 
FERTILE FARM ADVERTISING 


The man this good job is seeking 
knows from experience what it means 
fo scoop grain, fork manure, shock 
fodder, follow a team of horses, and 
tide a tractor. 

And he knows the functions and ad- 
Yantages of the principal farm ma- 
chines in use today. 

This man must be a seasoned writer 
of productive farm magazine and di- 
rect mail advertising, and he must like 
fo write. It would help if he were 
college trained. 

This i is a key spot in one of Amer- 
ica's foremost agricultural advertising 
agency operations. Salary is complete- 
ly in keeping with the job. 

your experience and ability 
Qualify? Then write us in detail about 
Yourself, give references, supply sam- 
Ples of your work. Our organization 
knows of this advertisement. 

Box 7764, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. 200 E. illinois St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


and June.” 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Chi- 
cago, handles the account. 


Split Ingersoll Steel 


Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, has 
announced the separation of its 
Ingersoll Steel division into two 
independently operated manufac- 
turing units—Ingersoll Steel divi- 
sion, New Castle, Ind., and Inger- 
soll Products division, with plants 
in Chicago and Kalamazoo. Harold 
G. Ingersoll will be president and 


general manager of the steel divi- 
sion; Robert S. Ingersoll will hold 
the same position with the prod- 
ucts division. 


KPFM Asks tor AM Permit 


Station KPFM, Portland, Ore., 
FM station, has applied to FCC 
for permission to build and operate 
a regular broadcast station, day- 
time only, on a frequency of 580 
ke with 1,000 watts power. KPFM 
would continue to operate as an 
FM station. 


League Officers Elected 


The Wisconsin Daily News- 
paper League, at its annual meet- 


ing in Milwaukee last week, re- 
elected the following officers: 
John Clifford, publisher, Water- 
town Times, president; W. T. Bur- 
gess, publisher, La Crosse Tribune, 
vice-president; Harry R. Le Poid- 
evin, secretary-treasurer, Racine 
Journal-Times, secretary-treasur- 
er. 


Brown Named Ad Manager 

Ozni C. Brown, associated with 
Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, New 
York, in an advisory capacity for 
some time, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager to direct a new 
coordinated plan for advertising 
and promoting Virginia Maid 
hosiery. 
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P. & D. Appoints Anderson 

P. & D. Mfg. Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y., automotive parts 
manufacturer, has appointed An- 
derson, Davis & Platte, New York, 
to handle its advertising, effective 
Jan. 1. Trade and consumer maga- 
zines will be used. Doyle, Kitchen 
& McCormick is the present agen- 
cy. 


Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
Opens Washington Oftice 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law 
Inc., New York, has announced 
the opening of a branch office at 
1510 19th St., Washington, under 
the management of Day Thorpe. 


Advertising Typographers Association of ts Inc. 


AKRON, O. DETROIT, MICH, King T ic Service Corp. 
The Akron Typesetting Co. The Thomas P. Henry Co. Master mpany 
ATLANTA, GA. Fred C. og _ I r+ scoot? Inc. 

Ayesha | e George Willens ris sen, 
Higgins-McArthur Company Frederic Nelson Pali . Inc. 
BALTIMORE, MD. tee, Wy : Royal Typographers, Inc. 

The Maran Printing Co. ypographic Service Co., Inc. Frederick W. Schmidt, Inc. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
ow Berkeley Press 
H. G. McMennamin 


BUFFALO, N. Y. Morneau Typogra r pographic Desi ners, Inc. 
Axel Edw. Sahlin Typographic LOUISVILLE, KY. graphic ice 
Service The J. W. Ford Company Vanderbilt oe 
CHICAGO, ILL. MILWAUKEE, WIS, Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
The Bundscho, Inc. Arrow Press NEWARK, N. J. 
Faithorn Corp. George F. Wamser, Typographer Barton Press 


Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, Inc. 
Frederic Ryder Company 


CINCINNATI, O. NEW YORK, N. Y. Alfred J. Jordan, Inc. 
The J. W. Ford Company Ad Service anor ohn C. Meyer & Son 
CLEVELAND, O. Advertising Agencies’ Service gressive Composition Co, 
Bohme & Blinkmann, Inc. fe <9 Co Sec Typographic Service, Inc. 
Schlick-Barner-Hayden, Inc. Advertising lee mposition, PORTLAND, ORE. ae 
Skelly Typesetting Co., a Associate 4 Typogra hers, Inc. Paul O. Giesey, Advertising Typog. 
COLUMBUS, O. Atlas Typograph vice, Inc. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Yaeger Typesetting Co., Inc. Central Zone —~ Inc. Brendel Typoonphic Service 
The Composing Room, Inc. Warwick Typographers, Inc. 
DALLAS, TEX. Composition Service, Inc. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Jaggars-Chiles-Stovall, Inc. Diemene Typographic Service, Inc. Sessdon & Kesbe. lac 
dwards Typography, Inc. ¥ 4 
DAYTON, O. Empire State Craftsmen, Inc. SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dayton Typographic Service 


DENVER, COLO. 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Claire J. Mahoney 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. Typographic Craftsmen, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Duragraph, = 


Graphic Arts Typographers, Inc. 
uxle 


House 


Harry Silverstein, Inc. 
Supreme Ad Service, Inc. 
I'ri-Arts Press, Inc. 


William Patrick Co., Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Walter T. Armstrong, Inc. 


Martin & Pettitt, Inc. 
y 4 Frank McCaffrey’s Acme Press 
Imperial Ad Service of Seattle 


Thdoerbicing 5 tind ingredient... 


For an advertisement to be successful, all its com- 
ponents must receive careful consideration. The 
artwork or caption should attract the reader’s at- 
tention. The text should hold his interest and arouse 
his desire to own whatever is being advertised. 
And the typography should impart that smooth, 
well-groomed look which adds so much to both 


appearance and appeal. 


But there are still advertisers who buy expensive 
illustrations, employ high-salaried copywriters and 
then lose much of the effect desired through poor 
layout and careless selection of type. This “third 
which includes type and the arrange- 
ment of the advertisement’s various units, deserves 
the same careful, expert treatment given to copy 


ingredient,” 


and artwork. 


Members of the Advertising Typographers Asso- 
ciation are anxious to furnish this much-needed 
technical assistance to perplexed advertisers. They 
are authorities on type faces that are appropriate. 


run typesetter. 


Their type inventories are extensive. Their advice 
on layout is based on long experience and is invari- 
ably sound. Their knowledge and good taste 
imparts an individuality and character to an ATA- 
set advertisement never approached by the mine- 


More and more advertisers are leaving all mat- 


ters of type arid layout to the expert know-how of 


ATA members. Clients may do so with complete 
assurance, for the high reputation ATA’s members 
enjoy is founded on a strict code of ethics, a tenet of 
which is “never let the customer down.” 


Why not have one of these typographical experts 
on your staff? Call your nearest ATA member. Let 
him explain how his firm renders this superior ser- 


vice, technical advice, and have it cost no more, 


often even less, than hap-hazard composition which 
may jeopardize the effectiveness of an advertise- 
ment. Picking up your phone now is a step toward 
the solution of your typesetting problems. 


Advertising Typographers Association of America, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY ° 


ALBERT ABRAHAMS, Executive Secretary 
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Manufacturers are invited 


A $175,000,000 EQUIPMENT MARKET 
TODAY'S WOMAN circulation is 
concentrated among young, married | 

with above-average income. This audience 
“urgent equipment: buying needs and 

immediate buying pow 


appliances are made dutty the fire idle 
years of marriage. 

4 out of every 5 home | equipment eens are : 
sold to families sarang | less than $5,000 a ye 


an audience of a million young Homemakers 
spend an annual *175,000,000 on 


quipment 
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THE HOME EQUIPMENT 
EDITOR'S VIEWPOINT ~~ 


ee Young wives are eager to learn and 
are open to any suggestions that~ 
will help them ran their homes nore. 
simply and economically, 
Labor saving appliances aré the young 
homemaker’s greatest aid. She uses therm 
to make clothés, prepare and cook 
food, warm the baby’s bottle, wash and 
nrace Ta, ndry anc t “s 5 
heat her | 7 ae ep ier farmiiy 
at night, wake them tp in the mupning 
and furnish entertaimnent around the clock 
with radio and.-television. In other 

_ words, modern appliances are the gears 

that make the home and family-living 
run more smoothly, -~ 


TODAY’S WOMAN service ondex feature © 
the latest and most helpful information 

on home equipment. Many 

appliances represent a major investment; 
and the young homemaker, buying 60 
many of them forthe:first time, a re 
wants accurate information about the = - 
features of all tHat are available. To 
help her buy — and buy well ~ is a major 
aim of the Equipment Department 

of TODAY'S WOMAN 9 


ae NT EQUIPMENT ADVERTISING IN TODAY'S WOMAN, 
In 1949 and again for the first 9 months of 1950 TODAY’ S WOMAN — 


Jed all service magazines in linage gains. In the equipment field, linage. for the 
first 9 months of 1950 shows a gain of 6,850 esas over “oe came period of 


Below are listed some of the ace 


A Fawcett Publication 


gm 


The magazine young wives live by e 67 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Hedian: Age — only 29.6 : - Median tncone -— $3923 annually to 
Matial Status—— 92.7%, are married over $1000 higher than the sation! médiag, 
‘Chttdrer ~~ 42, zt have children: tinder 5 although cheir aédian age is so young (29.6 Moan 
: 53.3% have children 10 and under . Education ~~ 88.9% ate college ot high schoot gracuntes. 
--F-nilies with hidden average’? children ae Ownes ship — 47.6% own theit homes" eae 
_ per family, This means that there art moreé | 99.8%, awn reading = 
Ahan a million young children tn the families of oe 79.4%, own automdbihes 
“TODAY'S WOMAN readers *Source: TODAY'S WOMAN Meader Chateere ristion Bede, TG, 
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et the most 
for your money.... 


Make your own comparison and you'll agree that H&aH 
gives you the most for your advertising dollars in 

the hardware trade ... the most in quality coverage 
of buyers .. . the most in ad visibility . . . and the 
most in quick, positive sales results! 


Monthly circulation over 40,000. . . 32,000 individual 
rated retailers, plus some 2,000 wholesale hardware 
firms, including every buyer in every general line 


jobbing firm! 


Every ad right next to live news in easy-to-read 
newspaper format... and all this at the lowest cost 
per reader in the hardware field! 


Get the most for YOUR money! 
Order space NOW in Hardware & Housewares! 
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Employe Communications 


How to Win Friends Among Your Workers 
By Rosert NEwcoMsB and Marc SAMMONS 


Distatt Side 


e IN THEIR fervent zeal to| employes, more clearly into the 


thrust the message of free, un- 
fettered enterprise into the homes 
of employes, supervisors of com- 
pany communications programs 
long ago looked upon the woman’s 
page as an entering wedge. It was 
felt, and rightly, that something 
tailored especially for the little 
lady might entice her deeper into 
the pages of the company organ 
for employes, thereby enriching 
her knowledge of factory life. 

The premise that the womenfolk 
read employe journals is basical- 
ly quite sound. They appear able 
to steal a few moments from the 
soap operas to look these periodi- 
cals over, and frequently to give 
the old man a quick run-down on 
what’s taking place at the mill. 

The average page for women in 
employe journals, however, im- 
presses this department as a frothy 
device. It is too frequently an as- 
sembled affair, culled from the 
mass of handouts with which any 
industrial editor can deluge his 
desk simply by asking. The male 
editor, steeped in gullibility, is apt 
to consider a picture model’s 
chassis a sufficient excuse for pub- 
lishing her picture, even though 
the garment she wears costs 
$189.50 and wouldn’t be worn by 
the average worker’s wife even 
for burial purposes. 


e Too much of the stuff simply 
doesn’t apply. One employe jour- 
nal is currently horrifying its read- 
ership with a recipe for a gelatin- 
ous salad, appropriate for a work- 
ingman’s lunch-bucket. It is not 
impossible to imagine the look of 
astonishment on the face of a 
hungry foundryman as he lifts the 
lid of his bucket and sees a salad 
sloshing around inside. It would 
probably be grounds for a griev- 
ance, at least a domestic grievance. 

If the trend in communications, 
such as employe journals, is 
toward localization of material, 
then it seems legal to suggest that 
editors use a little inventiveness 
in localizing material for women 
readers. It is done by the simple 
means of bringing women em- 


— 


ployes, and the families of male 


picture. This has recently been ac- 
complished, in remarkably good 
style, in a feature (rather than a 
department) for women written 
by Norma Mack for “Crane 
World,” employe journal of Crane 
Co., Chicago. 

In this department, Miss Mack 
has introduced three items of 
kitchen interest to women readers, 
all within the easy embrace of a 
budget. One is the product Ac. 
cent, for sharpening food flavors; 
the second is a gigantic eye-drop- 
per used as a baster for poultry; 
and the third is a large, uphol- 
stered mitt for handling hot pots 
and pans. Four photographs are 
used with the page, all of Crane 
employes or their families, in in- 
formal home demonstrations of 
these products’ day-to-day utility, 
Superimposed over the page in 
color is a pattern in outline of the 
mitt, so that women may make 
their own, and with it is a photo- 
graph of a girl employe actually 
making a pair. 

The department paid off in 
terms of a quick, unsolicited 
response from the wives of em- 
ployes all over the country, many 
of whom applauded the local level 
approach. If you’d like to see a 
copy, write the editor, John W. 
Angle, Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5. It’s well worth a 
look. ' 


Jewelers Open Xmas Drive 

An eight-page jewelry section, 
headed “Design for Giving,” has 
been bought by the Seattle Jewel- 
ers Club on behalf of 24 local 
jewelers to promote Christmas 
sales. The promotion was handled 
by Dave Allan Jr., executive sec- 
retary, as part of the organization’s 
twice-a-year advertising, using 
special sections alternating in the 
two Seattle dailies. 


Report Chicago TV Sets 


There were 737,407 television 
sets in use in the Chicago area on 
Oct. 31, according to a television 
receiver survey conducted by the 
Electric Assn., Chicago. This is an 
increase of 470,947 sets since Oct. 
31, 1949, the association reports. 


Engraving and Electrotyping 
under one roof means 
faster — better 


service for you. 


HA 7-5305 711 SO. DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 5 


and Electrotype Company 


Globe Engraving 


Black and White—4 Color Process 
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es . This is te toothpaste 
thot Big Sister bought, 
st} even, though tw nest of Hw family 
wanted a different brand. 


Thats night —Yo tootp ast Cunless it’s still on the druggist’s shelf)! 


Because family preference comes first — buying is still a family affair in most American homes. 


The way to sell toothpaste (and practically everything used in the home) is to sell 
everyone in the family. And just about the best way to do that is to advertise in 
Tue American Macazine — the magazine that is read and respected by the whole family. 


In more than 2,500,000 prosperous homes, Tuz American Macazinz is read by 96% of the 
women .. . 87% of the men... 85% of the girls .. . 73% of the boys. And each of these readers 


spends an average of 5 hours and 24 minutes with every issue! 


Yes, advertisers with good things to sell : 
can sell the whole family as a family THER 
through the pages of the magazine of 


merican 


MAGAZINE 


opportunity — THe American Macazine. 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 640 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S AND WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
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This is 


the Media Director who put his 
Client on the trail that leads to 
sales to 1,000,000* MEN who read 


and own The Elks Magazine. 
* Dec. 1949 ABC statement— 


928,010 circulation—a substantial 
bonus over guaranteed 850,000 
on which current rates are based. 


YOU'LL SELL IT... 
IF YOU TELL IT IN 


New York + Chicago + Detroit 
Los Angeles + Seattle 


Philco’s McNeill 
Show Is Renewed 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 8—Philco 
Corp. has renewed its 13-week op- 
tion on the Don McNeill weekly 
TV show on the ABC television 
network, John Gilligan, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of advertising for 
Philco, told ADVERTISING AGE. 

Mr. Gilligan said Philco is very 
much satisfied with the initial 13- 
week test and, instead of dropping 
the show, as was rumored in tele- 
vision circles, has renewed it and 
will continue on as sponsor. 

He said the show will retain its 
present format and that no changes 
in plans for the next contract pe- 
riod are contemplated. 

Hutchins Co., New York, is han- 
dling the contract and the show. 


Pushes 45 Changer Locally 


RCA Victor Distributing Corp., 
Chicago, has stafted a series of 
four full-page, four-color ads, 
running in the Chicago Tribune 
between Dec. 4 and Christmas, fea- 
turing the RCA Victor 45rpm rec- 
ord changer. Car cards featuring 
the changer are appearing on a 
half-run basis in streetcars and 
buses. Supplementing the drive 
are one-minute radio spots on Sta- 
tions WIND and WCFL, with a 
singing commercial by Kukla, Fran 
& Ollie. Al Paul Lefton Co. is the 
agency. 


Goodrich Appoints Fiala 


Albert M. Fiala has been named 
manager of government sales in 
the industrial products sales de- 
partment of B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron. He was formerly manager 
of latex foam product sales. 


Rutland Joins Lynn Baker 


Frances Rutland, formerly copy 
chief of M & J Levine, has joined 
the copy staff of Lynn Baker Inc., 
New York. 


WHY ADMEN GET ULCERS... 


A\vax WinGiT co, REALLY POURS 
IT ON FOR THAT RUSH JOB~ 


“Dur WHEN IT COMES TO GETTING THE 
STUFF DISTRIBUTED WHO'S INA HURRY@ 


POOR JERKMORE~ 
EVERYTHING THEY 
ORDER TODAY-THEY 
WANT YESTERDAY! 


—_ 
WHERE ARE THOSE 
aut LEAPLETS 2— 

GET ON TH’ BALL 
HIRE ANIGHT CREW 
CALL THE PRINTER /~ 


GET GOING! ~WE 
ANT ACTION’OR 
A NEW AGENCY // 


SEND A BOY DOWN 


ASPIRIN = THE 
SHEAT'S ON/ 
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Enlarged reprints available upon request 


For the farm equipment field — your BASIC buy is IMPLEMENT & TRACTOR . . . 


Leading total net paid circulation * Greatest total subscriptions to dealers, 
jobbers and manufacturers %* Highest Subscription Price %* Top voluntary 
subscription renewal rate * Consistent leader in advertising volume. 


tall I agony av yd Metab. 


YEP, THATS THE JOB YA’ 
DID FOR US LAST JULY 
DECIDED NOT TO SEND TH 


STUFF OUT ‘TIL NEXT YEAR 


IMPLEMENT 


m6 & TRACTOR 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Gelling Perscnal 


Hood Rubber Co.’s ad manager, Paul N. Swaffield, wound up his 
part of the football season by refereeing the Army-Navy game Dec. 
2. This avocation has been going on for the past 24 years, during 
which he has officiated at 400 major games in the East... 

Worth Coutney, publisher of the Chicago Herald-American, has 
been elected for another term as president of the Electric Club... 
Another rung of the ladder for Clifford V. Coons, v.p. in charge 
of sales at Rheem Mfg. Co., New York. Latest boost in his climb 
since joining Rheem in 1934 is his election to the board of direc- 
tors... 

Mrs. Lloyd B. Taft, wife of the Cincinnati Times-Star promotion 
director, presented him with a daughter on Nov. 25. The baby, sec- 
ond girl in the household, is a granddaughter of Sen. Robert A. 
Taft... 

H. L. Southall, group manager of the merchandising newspapers 
division of Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co., Toronto, has been ap- 
pointed a director of the company... 

Elgin National Watch Co. has presented to the artist the first 
watch to be produced in a new model designed by Henry Covington, 
who works for Morris Timbes Advertising, Mobile, Ala. Introduced 
last summer at Elgin’s national sales conference in Chicago, the 
watch was judged the most promising model in the company’s entire 
fall line... 


L Mises 5't4 we. SS ee a 
REUNION—Four of the five individuals here, who worked together in McCann- 
Erickson’s Cleveland office years ago, hold a reunion in Tucson with an Arizona 
native. At left is Homer Havermale, now vice-president and general manager of the 
agency’s Chicago office; standing above him is Sidney Wells, also a Chicago v. p. 
At right are Leslie G. Smith, manager of Tucson’s Sunshine Climate Club, and Ray T. 
Hanks, manager of the Triple H. Ranch Inn, where the reunion was held. Mr. Hanks 
is a former McC-E executive. 


Serving as national chairman of the radio committee for National 
Brotherhood Week, Feb. 18-25, is Robert E. Kintner, president of 
American Broadcasting Co. The committee, composed of 40 radio 
executives, will prepare kits of spot announcements and send re- 
cordings to every station in the country in support of the theme, 
“Brotherhood for Peace and Freedom.”. . 

Friends of Kap Seidel, ad manager of Schenley Distributors, New 
York, threw a surprise birthday party for him on Nov. 28... Ernest 
M. Hoftyzer, ad director of the Boston Record and American, is one 
of the judges in the Massachusetts McIntosh apple slogan contest... 

The December issue of American Magazine carries an article on 
James Webb Young, whom it describes as “the advertising genius 
who retired with a fortune at 42.” Jerome Beatty, author of “A For- 
tune for Your Thoughts,” calls Mr. Young (who is still a consultant 
for J. Walter Thompson Co.) “one of America’s most successful idea 
men” and explains his technique for developing ideas, as well as 
his sales philosophy. Incidentally, Young’s book “A Technique for 
Producing Ideas,” was published by AA several years ago... 

John Mather Lupton, president of the ad agency bearing his name, 
has been inducted as a professional member into Alpha Delta Sig- 
ma, national honorary advertising fraternity. .. 

William Cannell, art director of Gibbons-O’Neill, Cleveland agen- 
cy, and New York artist Evaline Ness both received citations from 
the Cleveland Art Directors Club for their work on St. Marys 
blankets advertising, a first prize winner at the annual exhibit... 

Eugene S. Duffield, assistant publisher of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
and former assistant to the late James V. Forrestal, Secretary of 
the Navy, is now analyzing and organizing the material in Forrestal’s 
diaries and papers. Viking Press will bring the work out in book 
form this spring and the New York Herald Tribune will serialize 
the material... Albert J. Baisch, president of Spartan Typographers, 
Hackensack, N. J., is the new president of the Advertising & Sales 
Club of North Jersey... 

The famous Cradle Society, Evanston, IIl., acquired a new man- 
aging director with the election of Hazel Ferguson, who has been on 
its board for 13 years and secretary for the past ten. Mrs. Ferguson, 
who resigned as v. p. in charge of public relations of Butler Brothers 
in 1948, has been, since then, an associate of Newey & Ayers, Chi- 
cago public relations consultant. .. 
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New Ads Prepared 
on Brand Products 


New YorK, Dec. 6—A series of 
12 public service ads about brand 
names and advertising was made 
available today to magazine pub- 
lishers by the Brand Names Foun- 
dation. 

Six of the ads are directed to 
readers of consumer magazines, 
and six are addressed to merchants 
and designed for use by trade and 
business publications. 

The new series—third to be re- 
leased by the foundation—was pre- 
pared by McCann-Erickson. It 
continues the BNF’s program of 
interpreting the story back of 
brands and advertising in terms 
of human interest situations. Typ- 
ical consumer ad headlines read, 
“Was grandpa corny?” “Just sup- 
pose everybody had the same face” 
and “The law of the little hand.” 
All end on the theme, “Whenever 
you buy, demand the brands you 
want.” 


s The trade paper ads emphasize 
that promotion of manufacturers’ 
brand names means faster turn- 
over and extra “insurance” be- 
cause of the manufacturers’ re- 
sponsibility for quality and per- 
formance. 

In its 1949-50 campaign, now 
ending, the foundation said 171 
publications contributed space to 
run 545 of its consumer and trade 
paper advertisements. Gross cir- 
culation was estimated at more 
than 266,000,000. 


Cruice Joins Peters Oil 


Walter G. Cruice has been 
named vice-president of Peters 
Oil Co., Milwaukee, manufactur- 
er of lubricating oils and greases. 
He also has become part owner 
of the company. He previously was 
advertising and sales manager for 
Pohlman Studios Inc., Milwaukee 
commercial photographer. 


Joins Stromme Co. 


George Stromme, formerly with 
Crow Publications, Los Angeles, 
has joined Stromme Co., Los An- 
geles, publisher of Minute, the new 
news magazine of Los Angeles bus- 
iness. He will serve as publisher 
and advertising manager. The 
magazine is published every other 
week on Wednesdays and carries 
advertising. 


Joins Montgomery Agency 

William A. Montgomery has 
joined Richard G. Montgomery & 
Associates, Portland, Ore., agency, 
as assistant to the production man- 
ager. He was formerly associated 
with Todd Co., manufacturer of 
bank supplies and business sys- 
tems, in a sales capacity. 


Brillion Appoints Agency 

Brillion Iron Works Inc., Bril- 
lion, Wis., has appointed Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap Associates Inc., 
Milwaukee, as its agency effective 
Jan. 1. Brillion manufactures 
farm implements. The account for- 
merly was handled by R. C. Breth 
Inc., Green Bay. 


The New COURIER 


REACHES OVER 


1,500,000 negroes 


Now Adds New 4-Color Comics 
Plus Exciting Magazine Insert 
For Even Greater Impact On 
Rich 15 Billion Dollar Market 


Yes, the Courier leads in the Negro field be- 
Cause it growing. Never 


at to its readers. Its constantly expanding 
news coverage, widely diversified stories, fea- 
tures, articles have made it America’s outstand- 

Negro newspaper! And now, to even better 
grasp on the Negro market, the 
great new features to its 


t will not only broaden its of 
Teader interest, but will capture an oven tareer 
for the paper that sells the cream of 

the wealthy 15-billion dollar Negro market. Yes, 
the Courier leads because it’s geared ead— 
and sell—for you—if you join its large list of na- 
tional advertisers today! For full details write: 


INTERSTATE UNITED NEWSPAPERS 
S45 Fifth Ave., New York 


West Bend Offers TV Film 


West Bend Aluminum Co., West 
Bend, Wis., has had a one-minute 
TV film prepared on its automatic 
coffee brewer and is offering it 
to department stores for use on 
their own TV programs. 


Gerber Appoints Morrison 


Morrison Advertising Agency, 
Milwaukee, has been appointed to 
handle consumer advertising pro- 
motion, merchandising, research, 
and market development for Ger- 
ber Cheese Co., Hartford, Wis. 


Two N. Y. Publishers Sign Guild Contracts 


New York, Dec. 6—Two new 
contracts have been arranged by 
the Newspaper Guild of New York 
with New York publishers. 

A new two-year contract with 
a wage reopening clause after one 
year has been concluded with The 
American Weekly, which includes 
a general weekday wage increase 
of $3.50 to $6, a fourth week of 
vacation after 15 years, two addi- 
tional holidays for.a total of eight, 


and an increase in severance pay 
for a top of 40 weeks. 

A new contract offered by the 
New York Herald Tribune to the 
guild has been accepted and has 
been made effective as of Nov. 1, 
two months before the expiration 
of the old contract. It guarantees 
a new top minimum of $120, auto- 
matic increases at the beginning of 
the second year of the contract 
ranging from $1.50 to $3.50, and 


23 


an addition of 50¢ to the minimum 
salary for the night shift and $1 
for the lobster shift. Eight holidays 
also are guaranteed. 


Seiberling Boosts Walbeck 


_ John J. Walbeck, who has been 
in charge of a dealer identification 
program for Seiberling Rubber 
Co., Akron, has been named assist- 
ant advertising and merchandising 
manager. He succeeds John H. 
Fogarty, who has joined Batten, 
——- Durstine & Osborn in'Buf- 
alo. 


J unior, a past-master at the art of sales- 


manship, broaches his important business deal (the 


purchase of six baby guppies to start an aquarium) 


at just the Proper Moment, when he knows the 


decision-making executive of the family is in the 


most receptive mood. 


Junior knows better than to try to sell him any- 


thing in the morning, 
way to work, with all 


when Dad is hurricaning his 
of the day’s upcoming prob- 


lems weighing heavily on his mind! 


Like Junior, the World-Telegram and Sun (also 


an important member of the family) reaches the 


decision-making executives at just the Proper Mo- 


*Source: a recent independent 
survey by International Public 


Opinion Research, Inc. 
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Rarfect Timing / 


ment —when they are relaxed, 


to new and interesting ideas. 


This fact becomes important to you, when you 
realize that the World-Telegram and Sun is read by 
more top advertising agency executives—and adver- 
tising buyers in New York’s major business firms! 
—than any weekday newspaper in New York!* 

If you have advertising space to sell, and want to 
reach the men who buy it, you’ll want to learn how 
economically you can reach them at the right time 
through the pages of their favorite daily newspaper 
—the World-Telegram and Sun. 


P.S.: Junior got the aquarium! 


at home, receptive 


125 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Or Scripps- Howard General Advtg. Offices » 230 Park Avenue, New York City « Chicago + San Francisco + Detroit * Cincinnati + Philadelphia 
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THE PARADISE OF THE PACIFIC ¥ Img 
A SOCIOLOGICAL INTERPRETATION 
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Where 90% of Magazine Ad Dollars Miss 
the Mark—ONE Magazine Group 
"SPEAKS THE LANGUAGE" of America's 
Biggest, Richest Market... 

THE WAGE EARNER! 


ANYONE knows you don’t get mass results when you slant your story over the heads 
of your mass market. Yet — 90% of magazine advertising dollars run in magazines that 
the noted readership authority, Dr. Rudolph Flesch, finds are “over the heads” of ap- 
proximately 50% of the adult population.* 

But there’s one group of long-established magazines specifically edited for the 


women of wage-earner families. That’s TRUE STORY Women’s Group! It knows their 


tastes. Has their confidence. Gets mass sales results from America’s biggest, richest market! 


* “90.9% of ad dollars run in weeklies, women’s 
service and general monthlies which can be 

read easily by an average of only 47 million out 

of 100 million adult Americans.” 


Readers spend more hard cash over retail counters 
for each issue of TRUE STORY Women’s Group 
than for any magazine, monthly or weekly! Yes, in 
October alone, customers paid almost a million 
dollars ($937,214) for this magazine 

package — 71% of it across retail counters. 
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New Tax Bill Sure to Hit 
Institutional Ad Malpractices 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 7—In their 
rush to get an excess profits tax, 
House ways and means committee 
members cleared the tax bill in 
skeleton form, permitting the staff 
to add the small print afterwards. 

Probably that’s why prominent 
members of both parties left the 
committee under the mistaken im- 


By STANLEY E. COHEN. Washington Editor 


pression that they had voted to 
curb institutional advertising ac- 
tivities of defense contractors. 
Later, they discovered no such 
curb was in the bill. 

Treasury Secretary John Snyder 
wants the Senate finance commit- 
tee to remedy the omission. 

Secretary Snyder says most 
business men are more interested 
in sound procedure than exploit- 
ing temporary wartime advantages, 


but he says Bureau of Internal 
Revenue spotted instances of “un- 
reasonable deductions” during 
World War II. He suggested that 
the Senate finance committee spe- 
cifically rule that “unnecessary 
and unreasonable” expenditures 
are to be disallowed. 


RCA’s current color TV dem- 
onstrations may present FCC with 
a fresh dilemma. New RCA tubes 
produce very good color pictures, 
though they still seem to lack the 
sparkle of CBS. If the color case 
is reopened—and RCA’s progress 
is certainly impressive enough to 
justify such a suggestion—FCC 
may have to decide between an 
incompatible system which pro- 
duces pleasing pictures (CBS) and 
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ja system which produces less 


pleasing pictures, but is com- 
pletely compatible (RCA). 

More than 1,000 people are com- 
ing to see RCA’s improved color, 
but not the people who can do 
something about it—the FCC. RCA 
is on a high horse, insisting that 
FCC can’t be invited while color 
litigation is pending. It sent a 
company official to tell FCC mem- 
bers why they weren’t invited. 

Maybe that’s good strategy, 
though it wouldn’t appear to bring 
the country closer to a sound color 
decision. All it does is generate 
fees for lawyers. 

If FCC had been invited, chances 
are it would have climbed its own 
high horse and refused. But the 
burden of refusal would have 


**Remember, dear, you can’t cover Washington, D. C., without The Sta - 


rested on the FCC. 
* «© a 

Price Stabilizer Michael Di- 
Salle hopes to move quickly into 
a voluntary price control program, 
He visualizes seven separate areas 
of operation: durables, soft goods, 
manufactures, food and restau- 
rants, utilities, transportation and 
fuel. 

Mr. DiSalle says compulsory 
price control is still some time 
away, if only because there is no 
organization to run it. “When | 
arrived from Toledo,” he told the 
Senate banking and currency com- 
mittee, “I had no staff. I walked 
into a bare office. I didn’t even 
have a secretary.” 

(During World War II, OPA 
had 64,000 employes, controlled 
27,000 items.) 

. o * 

During the past 20 years, the 
Supreme Court has tossed out al- 
most every patent brought before 
it; Monday the court explained 
why. 

According to the court, the 
Patent Office has wandered far 
from its constitutional mandate 
and has granted protection to too 
many “gadgets.” 

“An invention need not be as 
startling as the atomic bomb,” 
Justice William O. Douglas said, 
“but to justify a patent, it has to 
serve the ends of science—to push 
back the frontiers of chemistry, 
physics and the like.” 

The court canceled a patent held 
by Supermarket Equipment Corp. 
for a rack used on grocery check- 
out counters. 

“This three-sided rack,” com- 
mented Justice Robert Jackson, 
“will draw or push goods from one 
place to another—just what any 
rack would do on any smooth sur- 
face—and the guide rails keep it 
from falling off, as guide rails have 
ever done. Two and two have been 
added together and they still make 
four.” 

* . * 

Washington’s “Transit Riders 
Association” is celebrating the an- 
nouncement that the court of ap- 
peals here is permitting the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union to file 
a brief discussing “captive audi- 
ence” aspects of broadcasts in 
buses and streetcars. The public 
utilities commission and _ lower 
courts refused to consider “con- 
stitutional issues” in upholding 
Capital Transit Co.’s right to ar- 
range broadcasts. “Transit Riders” 
raised a $2,000 war chest, and ar- 
ranged to argue in the court of ap- 


peals in January or February. The 
|court’s decision to admit the Civil 
Liberties Union’s brief means full 
| legal implications of transit radio 
| are to be decided for once and for 
‘ all. 

| ” * - 

NPA officials say there is n0 
immediate need for cutbacks in 
paper. “Shortages are either unreal 
or a small percentage compared 
with total supply,” according to 
W. L. Neubrech, chief of OPA’s 
pulp, paper and board section. Fed- 
| eral demand for paper and con- 
|tainers has been relatively small, 
|he says. Most of this fall’s ab- 
‘normal demand is blamed on in- 
ventory buildups, in anticipation 
of price increases. 


Joins Alport & O’Rourke 


Marion Billings, formerly a re- 
tail advertising salesman for the 
Journal, Portland, Ore., has beet 
named an account executive in the 
Portland office of Alport & O” 
Rourke Advertising. He is sut- 
ceeded at the Portland Journal by 
James Oakes, formerly with the 
classified advertising department 
of the Denver Post. 


Joins Bogner & Martin 


Lester M. Horner, who ha 
served aS media director and thed 
as sales planning coordinator fa 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicag® 
for the past eight years, has join 
the Chicago office of Bogner 
Martin, newspaper representativé 
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Give Agencies, Advertisers, More Data on 
Ad Readership, Cramer Tells Dotted Liners 


CuicaGo, Dec. 5—Business pub- 
lications must show agencies how 
they can carry a particular adver- 
tiser’s message to a specific market 
if they expect an agency to place 
its clients’ advertising with them, 
Paul Cramer, media director of 
Griswold-Eshleman Co., Cleve- 
land, told members of the Chicago 
Dotted Line Club yesterday. 

Two primary things that publi- 
cations can do to assist agencies in 
selecting media that will meet a 
client’s sales objectives, Mr. Cram- 
er said, are: 2 

1. Furnish clear, concise, under- 
standable and believable factual 
data about the publication as an 
advertising medium. 

2. Be able to define and give the 
size of a particular client’s mar- 
kets, and show how much of the 
total market actually is reached 
by the publication. 


s Many publishers’ representa- 
tives talk entirely too much about 
editorial content, circulation, etc., 
and not enough about how adver- 
tising in their publication will 
meet an advertiser’s requirements, 
he added. 

Before a publication is consid- 
ered for use by a Griswold-Eshle- 
man client, he said, it has to meet 
two basic requirements: (1) It 
must show good readership of its 
advertising, and (2) its readership 
must be by people who can, and 
will, act after reading the ads. 

Other factors also affect selec- 
tion of a publication, he added, 
like total circulation and distribu- 
tion, and physical makeup—paper 
and printing, how color is used, 
type of binding, etc.—but these 
two are primary. 

“We’re also interested in what 
a publication is developing in its 
editorial content,” Mr. Cramer 
said. “We aren’t primarily con- 
cerned with whether it’s ‘good’ or 
not, but we do look for editorial 
content that makes the transition 
from editorial to advertising as 
easy as possible.” 


a There is a difference between 
transition from editorial to ad- 
vertising, and a relation or associ- 
ation between the two. The latter 
just doesn’t exist, he said, so it is 
up to the advertiser and the agen- 
cy to do.a “damn good advertising 
job” if they expect to get their ads 
read. 

Citing figures from Advertising 
Research Foundation readership 
studies, Mr. Cramer said that, in 
his opinion, premium rates for 
special position were too high in 
many instances, and that the plus- 
readership to be gained by such a 
position was “a little overrated.” 

Selection of media for Griswold- 
Eshleman clients usually is pre- 
ceded by a survey, he said, to 
determine reader acceptance and 
penetration of those publications 
being considered. The surveys are 
conducted by means of post cards, 
which are sent only to those people 
the client is interested in reaching, 
he stressed. 


8 The post cards ask the respond- 
ent to cooperate with the company, 
and state that “by helping us you 
will, in effect, be helping your- 
self.” This approach has netted a 
30%-35% return in most cases, he 
reported. 

Questions asked in the survey 

Tun like this: 
_“l. The business publications 
listed below are read by me in the 
following order.” (Respondent is 
asked to number the publications 
listed in order of preference.). 

“2. Advertising of (client’s 
name) is—is not (cross out one) 
read by me. 

“3. I am most likely to read ad- 
Vertising of (client’s name) in 


“4. This advertising has—has not 
(cross out one) influenced me to 
purchase products of this adver- 
tiser.” 

Still another question asks re- 
spondent what his title and func- 
tion are, and whether or not he 
has a hand in specifying the need, 
type, or brand of products to be 
purchased by his company. 


“Replies from these question- 
naires give us a foundation for 
making up our publication list,” 
he said, “and also give us the 
answer to a question the client is 
vitally interested in—not ‘what 
is your total circulation,’ but ‘what 
percentage of your circulation goes 
to the people I want to hit.’” 

Even after the agency has se- 
lected a publication list, it still 
faces the task of selling the list to 
the client, he said. In most cases 
today the schedule must be ap- 


proved by the ad manager, several 
product sales managers, the gen- 
eral sales manager, and finally 
top management before it can be 
put into effect. 


a “The hardest job today, in the 
face of rising advertising rates and 
costs,” Mr. Cramer said, “is to 
narrow our selection of media to 
fit our budget. Frankly, there are 
many secondary publications be- 
ing considered this year simply 
because ad rates in the primary 
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books are too high.” 

Other publications are being re- 
moved from the list this year 
because the agency feels they are 
too “heavy” on advertising, or be- 
cause it feels that the advertising 
isn’t properly distributed in the 
publication. 

“We always consider other ad- 
vertising content in deciding 
whether or not to use a publica- 
tion,” he said. “Not only compet- 
ing ads, but also ads for products 
allied to those of our client.” 


the following publications. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


Warner your object is to increase sales for sporting 
equipment, major household appliances or any other prod- 
uct, Oxford Papers can help you assure greater effectiveness 
for the printed material you produce or buy. That’s because 
each of the many Oxford coated and uncoated grades has 
been designed to help you produce successful, action-com- 
pelling printed promotions by adding the finishing touch of 
quality to fine copy, art and printing. Why not select a 
paper from the nationally recognized Oxford line for your 
next printed piece? It will help to make the job outstanding. 


Your Oxford Paper Merchant Is a Good Man to Know 


You can count on F pond Oxford Paper Merchant for 

practical, friendly help in meet- 
experience with 
can help you produce a 
tter job more economically. Get in touch with him 
for a copy of the helpful Oxford Paper 


rompt service an 
ing your needs for peer. His lon 
foe rad and paper problems 


today and ask 
Selector Chart. Or, write direct to us. 


OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 
MILLS AT RUMFORD, MAINE, AND WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. . 
Augusta, Maine . 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. . 
Buffalo, N.Y. . 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Il. . ° 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 


Cleveland, Ohio . 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio . 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. . 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 
Knoxville, Tenn. . 
Lincoln, Neb. . 
Little Rock, Ark. . 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. . 
Manchester, N. H. 
Memphis, Tenn. . 
Miami, Fla. . . 
Milwaukee, Wis. . 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 
Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newark, N.J. . . 
New Haven, Conn. . 
New York, N. Y. . 


Oakland, Calif. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland, Maine . 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N.Y... 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Paul, Minn. 

San Bernardino, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 
San Diego, Calif. .  . 
San Francisco, Calif. . 
San Jose, Calif. . . 
Seattle, Wash. 

Sioux City, Iowa . 
Spokane, Wash. 


Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Tampa, . 
Toledo, Ohio 

Tucson, Ariz. . . . 
Washington, D.C. . 
Worcester, Mass. 


Nation-wide Service 
Through Oxford Paper Merchants 


: . Wilcox. Walter-Furlong Paper Co. 


.Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 


4 .Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 


, Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 


"Wilcox: Walter-F urlong Paper Co, 


, Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 


.Bulkley, Dunton Co., Inc. 


.W. H. Smith Paper Corp. 
. Wyant & Sons Paper Co. 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 

. The Mudge Paper Co. 


.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
-Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 

. _.Caskic Paper Co., Inc. 
The Charlotte Paper Co. 
.Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Co. 

. The Johnston Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 

- The Cleveland Paper Co. 

: .Scioto Paper Co, 
.Cincinnati Cordage Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Chope Stevens Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


.MacCollum Paper Co. 
.Jacksonville Paper Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
.Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
; - Louisville Paper Co. 
. Western Newspaper Union 
. « « «Roach Paper Co, 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-Louisville Paper Co. 
.Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 

.C. H. Robinson Co. 
.Louisville Paper Co. 
.Everglades Paper Co. 


Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 
. Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
.Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 


-Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
. _.Baldwin Paper Co., Inc, 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc, 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc, 
Miller & Wright Paper Co, 
The Whitaker Paper Co, 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Paper Co. 

Atlantic Paper Co. 


.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
-General Paper Corp. 
Brubaker Paper Co. 

. C,H. Robinson Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 

. .  .Cauthorne Paper Co. 
.Genesee Valley Paper Co. 

. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 
-Inter-City Paper Co. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. Western Newspaper Union 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. 

: Mill Brand 7 hg a 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

-Tampa Paper Co. 

. «Paper Merchants, Inc. 
.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
.The Mudge Paper Co. 

. , _.C. A, Esty Paper Co. 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co, Corp.) 
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Cowles’ ‘Flair 
Is Casualty of 
War in Korea | 


January Issue Is Last; 
Korean War, Cost Rises 
Among Causes of Ending 


New York, Dec. 6—Flair is be- 
ing dropped, after 12 issues. 

After a weekend of conferences, 
Cowles Magazines came to an 
abrupt decision: the January issue 
of Flair would be the last. 

Reasons: production costs have 
risen more than 35% since Flair 
was planned in 1949; the critical 
foreign situation; the certainty of 
rising costs; the likelihood of pa- 
per allocations; the opinion that 
the qualities of paper used in Flair 
might become unavailable. 


/ 


The new magazine, fertile source 
of New Yorker gags, was experi- 
mental in technique, using produc- 
tion gimmicks which were both 
costly and startling. At its end, 
the magazine was averaging more 
than 200,000 net paid circulation, 
and had 90,000 subscribers—who 
will be given the choice in Jan- 
uary of receiving cash refunds for 
unexpired portions of their sub- 
scriptions or transferring to Look 
and Quick. 


s As for the staff, some of them 
will go to the other Cowles books, 
others received “liberal severance 
arrangements.” 

Here’s the new Cowles advertis- 
ing setup: 

Don Perkins, advertising man- 
ager of Look since 1947, becomes 
advertising director. C. S. (Larry) 
Hanson, former ad manager of 
Flair, moves into Look as adver- 
tising manager. 

Robert Young and Malcolm 
Kipp, ex-Flair men, join the Look 
ad staff in New York, and William 


Don Perkins C. S. Hanson 
Martin goes to Look’s Phil- 
adelphia office. William Rosen, 
formerly eastern ad manager 
of Flair, has been named 
eastern advertising manager of 
Quick, working under Quick’s ad- 
vertising director, Jack Reiss. John 
Muhlke, Chicago, and Paul Stod- 
dard, Los Angeles, both formerly 
with Flair, have been shifted to 
Quick’s advertising and sales staff 
in those cities. 

(Mr. Muhlke had just been 
named western manager of Flair 
in Chicago, taking the place of 


Lee W. Small, who left to join 


This Week Magazine in Chicago 
about a week ago.) 

Flair had been accompanied 
through its brief life by repeated 
innuendoes that it was faltering. 
Launched in January (the Febru- 
ary issue) of this year, it began 
with a $2,000 b&w page rate, and 
an unusual advertising clause 
which made any advertiser using 
the first issue take insertions in 
three successive issues or four dur- 
ing the year. 

The February issue carried 30 
pages of advertising; the Novem- 
ber issue 17.1. During the first ten 
months of the year the magazine 
carried 142.4 pages of advertising. 


s The decision to drop the maga- 
zine came with startling sudden- 
ness. At William H. Weintraub & 
Co., which handles Flair, some ex- 
ecutives (but not account execu- 
tive Elkins Kaufman) were un- 
aware of the decision to suspend. 

Only four days before, Fleur 
Cowles told the Fashion Group 
luncheon that Flair was “born in 
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of Ebony readers 
own their own homes 


family! 


aise 27% have boon te col 


The “Ebony family” should be on every 


magazine list of national coverage. Ebony is to the Negro what: 


Life and Look are to the whites. Send for your copy of the fact- 
packed booklet, “Ebony Sells the Negro Market?’ 


Ebony suciinds 


buy oh 
advertised, branded products 
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our time—as the magazine that is 
not pegged to another, outmoded 
era in which so many of the other 
magazines started and made their 
friendships.” The enthusiasm for 
the magazine “makes us most in- 
spired...helps the growing in. 
fant’s ego more than any other 
bottled formula.” 

The aim of the magazine, in Mrs, 
Cowles’ words: “I wanted to bring 
out the first unconventional idea 
in the field in the last 15 years, 
which it is...a magazine with 
ultimate dual reader appeal...a 
magazine of extraordinary visual 
excitement.” 


as The visual excitement had been 
achieved by “two years of pre- 
publication effort” to bring about 
new ways of binding, handling 
covers, page sizes and paper 
stocks, frequently substitution of 
machines for jobs previously con- 
sidered accomplishable only by 
hand. 

Conceding that neither she nor 
Mr. Cowles knew if Flair would 
succeed (“and we _ still don’t 
know”), she said, “we _ both 
thought it worth our time, our 
energies, our money to find out... 
a thrilling gamble...” 

Mrs. Cowles said in Chicago in 
September that Flair had a good 
future, that it was not as expen- 
sive to publish as “some think” 
although it is the most expensive 
“on the market today.” (Some ob- 
servers think each copy cost about 
$2 to produce.) 

At that point, she conceded that 
the “central theme” in each issue 
had been dropped, ‘because adver- 
tisers didn’t like it. She admitted 
to an AA reporter that advertising 
had dropped after the first issue, 
but said that it had picked up, 
was about back to where it had 
been, and she expected it to con- 
tinue upward. 


ws However, many experienced 
publishers and advertising men 
were dubious of Flair’s possibili- 
ties, and two months ago Simon 
A. Halpern, Weintraub’s creative 
chief, said bluntly in a meeting 
that he “could see no economic 
reason for the existence of the 
magazine.” 

From an advertising viewpoint, 
Flair had some real “firsts,” in- 
cluding a full-page ad from Len- 
theric in the May issue using ther- 
moplastic printing to give a three- 
dimensional effect. Also, the mag- 
azine offered quarter-pages in full 
color. 

It was on the editorial and pro- 
duction side, however, that Flair’s 
inventiveness showed best: a typ- 
ical issue was published in five 
plants, with ten deadlines. There 
were often as many as six dif- 
ferent paper stocks in an issue; 
an issue might use gravure, letter- 
press, offset and optak (a Cowles 
exclusive). The double-cover, with 
the aperture which became 4 
Flair-joke fixture, went to press 
‘before anything else. 


= By the weekend, serious dis- 
cussions were in progress at Cow- 
les as to Flair’s continuance; on 
Saturday, Dec. 2, it was decided 
to suspend publication. Possibili- 
ties of continuing the magazine 
under an excess profits tax were 
discussed, but the general feeling 
—spurred by each news report of 
the gravity of the Korean situa- 
tion—was that the magazine should 
be dropped. 

The December issue was selling 
“far head of normal,” S. O. Sha- 
piro, Cowles’ vice-president, said. 

In addition, advertising contracts 
for the coming year were promis- 
ing. But with the uncertainties of 
the year ahead, and the high costs, 
the magazine was suspended. 


Carney to Promote Auto Show 

Carney Advertising Agency, 
Milwaukee, will handle the adver- 
tising, promotion and publicity for 
the Greater Milwaukee Auto Show 
to be held in January. 
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‘Tampa Tribune’ Questions 25% for 
Overhead in Florida Advertising Budget 


TAMPA, Dec. 5—A request by 
the Florida Advertising Commis- 
sion for a flat 100% increase in its 
next appropriation—from $500,- 
000 to $1,000,000 per year—has 
caused the Tampa Tribune to com- 
ment on just how much of this 
fund is to be used for advertising 
and how much for expense and 
overhead. 

In an editorial yesterday morn- 
ing, the Tribune remarked that, 
according to the figures released, 
$1,448,624 would be spent for ad- 
vertising and publicity and $300,- 
000 for salaries out of the $2,000,- 
000 appropriation asked by the 
commission (appropriations are 
made for a two-year period). 

This would leave $251,376 for 
expenditures outside advertising, 
the editorial continued, making a 
total of $551,376 (salary totals in- 
cluded) to be spent aside from the 
advertising schedule. 


s “This apparently extreme mar- 
gin of administrative cost would, 
of course, take care of the ex- 
pense of maintaining an adequate 
office staff for the commission,” 
the editorial said, “including a 
good salary for the chief execu- 
tive or state advertising director 
and the payroll of assistants and 
clerks who handle the details. 

“Also it would provide for the 
cost of adequately and advantage- 
ously replying to the inquiries 
which follow the advertisements— 
requests for information regard- 
ing the state’s offerings to pros- 
pective new citizens, visitors or in- 
vestors. That is a necessary com- 
plement of a_ state advertising 
service without which it would 
lose much of its value. 

“The obvious question is 
whether these requirements call 
for, or should cost, $551,376, or ap- 
proximately $275,000 a year.” 


a If the commission plans to ex- 
pand its advertising and publicity 
services, like organizing and oper- 
ating a research bureau to collect 
and disseminate facts about Flori- 
da’s resources, attractions and pos- 
sibilities, then perhaps the addi- 
tional expenditure would be justi- 
fied, the editorial added. 

“But without such proposed ad- 
ditional service it is difficult to 
understand why approximately 25¢ 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


PERCENTAGES 
And A Bonus To You TOO! 


We've been saying that St. Peters- 
burg is a BONUS-PLUS market 
right along. 

Naturally we're pleased to 
learn officially that St. Petersburg 
is among the TOP 20 CITIES in 
SALES GAINS PERCENTAGES in- 
cluding Retail, Food and General 
Merchandise for the past ten 
years. 

Now add the facts that the 
TIMES is gaining seasonal circula- 
tion at 1,000 a week (as of 
11/15/50) and NO OUT OF 
TOWN PAPER has any significant 
daily circulation here . . . and you 
get a substantial reason why you 
should put these BONUS PLUS 
VALUES to work for you in 1951 
in the TIMES. 


ST. PETERSBURG — FLORIDA 
~ TIMES ~~ 
Represented by 


Theis & Simpson Co. Inc. 
New York Detroit Chicago Atlanta 
V. J. Obenaver, Jr. in Jacksonville, Fla. 


of each advertising dollar should 
go for administrative overhead,” it 
concluded. 


Molded Products Names Emery 

Emery Advertising Corp., Balti- 
more, has been named by Molded 
Products Inc., Cockeysville, Md., 
to direct advertising and promo- 
tion of its line of Whirlwind mold- 
ed plywood outboard motorboats. 


Arnold Appoints Casey 


Roland A. Casey, who has been 
acting general sales manager of 
Arnold Bakers Inc., Port Chester, 
N. Y., has been appointed general 


vice-president of Arnold Bread 


Joins Guild, Bascom 


Richard St. John, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of Langendorf 
United Bakeries Inc., has joined 


Francisco agency. 


Monsanto Boosts McCauley 
M. S. McCauley, production co- 


fective Jan. 1, 1951. 


Has 35,901 TV Sets 
As of Dec. 1, the estimated num- 


distributors. 


Christmas 1950 


n this mid-century anniversary of 
the birth of the Prince of Peace, 
(God fearing people are again called 
upon to meet the challenge of athe- 
istic tyranny. Chrough the teach 


ings of Christ and with the help of our Heaventy 
Father, in whom te put our trust, we will meet this 
challenge and triumph over those who seek to destroy 
‘thespiritual liberty otmankind.»ss Wet thisis Christ- 
mas, the dav of days for Christendom—a time for 
rejoicing and honoring the nativity of our Saviour. 
row, more than ever, let us eoervone, reaffirm our 
Faith in God and pray to Him tokeep us steadfast; to 
give us strength and courage to meet sacrifices; to 
guide our leaders in unified statesmanship and unself- 
ish devotion to our country; to comfort those in grief 
and pain and to bring lasting peace to all the world. 


© 1950, |. P. Co. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


‘Shipping Digest’ Ups Kates 
Frank L. Kates, formerly vice- 
ordinator of Monsanto Chemical | president and advertising manager 
Co.’s John F. Queeny plant in St.| of Shipping Digest, New York, has 
Louis, has been appointed sales| been named president and business 
sales manager of the company and | projects manager of the company’s | manager. He succeeds the late A. S. 
organic chemicals division, ef-| Seixas, founder of the shipping @ 
weekly, who died Nov. 27. 


Robert Brown Joins K&E 


Robert Y. Brown, 
ber of television sets for WFMY-| vice-president in charge of copy 
TV, Greensboro, N. C., was 35,901.| at Ward Wheelock Co., has joined 
Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, San| The figures were received from | Kenyon & Eckhardt, New York, in 

| a copy supervisory capacity. 
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$25,000,000‘ Chevvy Drive Opens; 
Industry Talks of Full Auto Output 


By MILLER HOLLINGSWORTH 


Detroit, Dec. 6—Chevrolet divi- 
sion of General Motors Corp. will 
spend “more than $25,000,000” 
promoting passenger car and 
truck sales during 1951, according 
to William Power, advertising di- 
rector for the division. 

In past years, Chevrolet has al- 
most been on the “bragging” side 
about its huge expenditures for 
advertising and promotion. Just 
a year ago, Thomas Keating, gen- 
eral manager of Chevrolet and 
vice-president of General Motors, 
announced that the division would 
spend a record $25,000,000 and 
that to this would be added an- 
other $27,000,000 by Chevrolet’s 
6,500 dealers. 

Only inkling given of the 1951 
ad budget was that it will be 
“greater than 1950.” This would 
indicate a $52,000,000-plus outlay. 


sw It was learned that Chevrolet 
will use 7,000 daily and weekly 
newspapers to announce the 1951 
line of Chevrolets, starting Dec. 8. 
A strong magazine followup cam- 
paign will begin shortly after Jan. 
1, and will continue through the 
year. 

William E. Fish, general sales 
manager for Chevrolet, disclosed 
this week that the division would 
produce more than 2,900,000 units 
in 1950, including 1,446,000 cars 
and the remainder in trucks. He 
proudly reported that the divi- 
sion’s truck output alone surpasses 
production of most of Chevvy’s 
competitors’ entire flow of trucks 
and cars. 

Mr. Fish said that the outlook 
for sales is far brighter than most 
observers had predicted when the 
government clamped on its more 
rigid credit terms, calling for at 
least a third down with a max- 
imum of 15 monthly instalments. 


= He said that reports from the 
field show that, after a temporary 
setback, the demand for Chevro- 
lets had surged forward and that 
the backlog of orders is still in- 
creasing. 

While declining to hazard a 
long-range prediction, Mr. Fish 
said that Chevrolet has made plans 
for a full production schedule 
through January. “After that,” he 
said, “I don’t think anybody in the 
automobile industry, or in Wash- 
ington, knows.” 


An A-Bomb 
Shelter Yours 
For $1,500! 


@ It’s here—a housing project 
on the East Coast, complete 
with underground shelters 
capable of withstanding an 
atomic bomb attack. You'll find 
pics, specs, and prices in PB 
for December. Page 73. 


December 
issue 


“PRACTICAL 
BUILDER” 


5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3 


It was learned that even on the 
basis of this optimistic outlook, 
Chevrolet plans extended use of 
radio, television, newspapers and 
outdoor posters to keep ahead of 
the field in sales. 

More than 14,000 posters have 
been used in the pre-announce- 
ment “teaser” campaign which 
shows the 1951 Chevrolet covered 
with a wrapping. The wrapping 
will be removed for the announce- 
ment on the same number of 
boards. 


ws Chevrolet, like its chief com- 
petitor, Ford, made few changes 
in its 1951 models. 

Chief changes were “face lift- 
ing” around the front end and the 
dash board. A number of un- 
named functional changes were 
reported. 


With the new-model announce- | 
ment season in full swing, it be- 
came apparent that the automo- 
bile industry, this week at least, 
is thinking strictly in terms of 
civilian production rather than in 
preparedness contracts. 

Harry J. Klingler, general man- 
ager of the Pontiac division of 
General Motors, said this week 
that his division is still in the 
automobile business and will stay 
there until Washington indicates 
it wants it otherwise. 


ws However, he said, the auto 
makers face serious supply prob- 
lems after Jan. 1, and he has 
passed up his annual new-model 
preview tour of the company’s 
districts to play host to suppliers 
at a party. 

“I think it best I. stay home 
and cotton up to those Johnnies,” 
Mr. Klingler said. 

Pontiac, too, has had the best 
year of its quarter century of bus- 
iness and has made elaborate plans 
to promote its 25th anniversary 
line in 1951. 
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L. D. Carusoe, general manager 
of the Ford division of Ford Mo- 
tor Co., likewise said that, until 
Washington makes up its mind as 
to what part the auto industry can 
play in the defense program, Ford 
is “setting full sail ahead.” 

A further indication that the 
American public still has an un- 
satisfied appetite for new cars 
was a report by Ford that despite 
the severest winter weather in 
years, more than 6,271,000 per- 
sons attended introductory show- 
ings of 1951 Fords Nov. 24 and 25. 

L. W. Smead, general sales man- 
ager for Ford, said that dealers 
throughout the country took 53% 
more bona fide orders for 1951 
Fords than they did, under more 
favorable conditions, when the 
1950 Fords were introduced. 


ws The picture on prices becomes 
clearer. Henry Ford II, president 
of the Ford Motor Co., introduced 
his full line of Ford, Lincoln and 
Mercury passenger cars without 
increasing the price. 

He said Ford was “trying to hold 


the price line” against inflation, 
However, prices were raised from 
$75 to $175 on the new line of 
Ford trucks. 

Then General Motors yesterday 
announced prices of its forthcom- 
ing Chevvy, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Buick and Cadillac models will go 
up nearly 5%. 

The truck and coach division of 
General Motors has already dis- 
closed it reached a production 
record. 

While sales executives of the 
various companies remain on the 
coy side, it is evident that truck 
sales are soaring chiefly on fleet 
sales. Many large companies re- 
portedly have been purchasing full 
fleets in anticipation of a drastic 
cutback in civilian production. 


= But new passenger car sales 
also are staging a strong comeback 
from as much as a 50% drop after 
the new credit lid was applied 
recently. 

As one sales chief remarked, “It 
is now apparent that the bark of 
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‘The Russians arent so tough I 


BRIGADIER GENERAL Frank L. Howley last 
year returned to civil life after four years as US 


Commandant in Berlin. 


As the ‘no-nonsense general” he had ordered 
American troops to make no concessions; and if 
anybody was to get luraps, the Soviet | Oy 


must get the most. 


Aftersometwothousandhoursof 
official conferences with Soviet brass, 
and considerable time in unofficial discussion and 
.General Howley 
says the Russians aren’t as tough as they say—or 


drinking with high level Reds.. 


as we think they are! 


This country—State Department, Army, the 
public—is the victim of Soviet propaganda... 
the threat and bluff that made possible the Red 


aggression of the past five years. But every time 
their bluff was called, the Russians backed down. 
The Berlin airlift was a kick in the teeth to Soviet 


officialdom and Red prestige. Our intervention in 


Korea was another. 

General Howley holds that Soviet forces, though 
strong in manpower, are deficient in equipment 
and technical skill; that their industrial production 
does not permit them to engage in a major war. 

Most significantly ... behind the tough fronts, 
Russian generals and officials are frightened 
men, always menaced by the fear of failure and 
retribution by the Kremlin, fiercely competitive 
and given to buck-passing. 

General Howley has his own recipe for Russia. 
You may not agree, but you will be impressed by 


Ancets Too Hicu! .. . Inflation has 
priced wax angels out of the market...the 
traditional Xmas decoration that used to 
cost a dime rose to a dollar, and the public 
stopped buying... “‘Santa’s Sidelir> of 
Lights and Baubles” by Edith M. Stern. 


Porta. To Portav...Crew of overseas 
airliner for Europe leaves home Monday 
gets back Thursday ... “Flight 170” by 
A. H. Sypher. 


PLow-sHARES INTO Sworps... York, 
Pa. in past war got larger share of defense 
orders than any industrial city its size... 
by sharing subcontracts with small shops, 
hiring “Rosie the Riveter”, experienced 
machine operators. York has re-prepared 
for top production again! . . . Read “The 
“York Plan’ Starts Again” by M. Lehman. 


Anp a dozen other fine features for the 
business man in the December issue. 
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the credit curb was much louder 
than its bite.” 

It has become apparent that the 
American public still has suf- 
ficient money to purchase all the 
cars the industry can produce— 
even at the tightened credit terms. 

Even used car dealers are put- 
ting away the crying towels after 
hanging around the wailing post 
for weeks. When the credit restric- 
tions were first applied, the used 
car dealers cried out in unison 
that they would be ruined (AA, 
Nov. 6). 

In fact, for several weeks the 
prospective customers did remain 
away from the country’s 43,000 
used car lots in droves. But a few 
price trimming operations and 
more astute merchandising tech- 
niques worked wonders in at- 
tracting thousands back into the 
market. 


HOUSEWARMING—These top executives of William Carter Co., Needham Heights, 
Mass., underwear manufacturer, were hosts at a two-day housewarming at the com- 
pany’s new offices at 100 Park Ave., the site of the old Murray Hill Hotel in New 
York. Left to right are Lyndall F. Carter, vice-president; Horace A. Carter, executive 
vice-president; William H. Carter, president; and William L. Carter, 2nd vice-presi- 


dent and advertising manager. 


s An example of better merchan- 
dising was the plan worked out by 
the many large and small opera- 
tors along Livernois Ave. in De- 


world. 


troit, the used car capital of the 


They ceased throat-cutting long 
enough to form a local association 
through which one dealer, if he 


didn’t have the exact model a cus- 
tomer wanted, would be able to 
“borrow” it from his competitor. 

The only major automobile man- 
ufacturer which admitted that it 


had been hurt seriously by the 
new credit terms was Kaiser-Fra- 
zer Corp., which applied for a 
new $38,000,000 loan from the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. to fi- 
nance inventories for its dealers. 


ws When RFC lowered the loan ap- 
plication to $25,000,000, President 
Edgar F. Kaiser of K-F immediate- 
ly began negotiations for the lesser 
amount. 

Kaiser said the money was need- 
ed to finance the dealers in build- 
ing up inventories for the expect- 
ed shortage of cars in the spring. 
He said K-F dealers were placed 
at a disadvantage in this respect 
because the dealers of K-F com- 
petitors had large finance setups 
to assist the dealers. 

Meanwhile, K-F had cut pro- 
duction from 1,000 cars a week to 
850 and said it would “reexamine” 
the production outlook after Jan. 
1. It has virtually ceased produc- 
tion of the more expensive Frazer 
models and is concentrating on the 
Kaiser and Henry J models. 
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his knowledge and convictions. Every business 
man should read “How Big Is Russia’s Bluff?” in 
Nation’s Business for December. 


Tins article by General Frank Howley is again 
a pertinent reminder of the extent to which the 
business man is subject to so many influences 
beyond his control. World affairs today affect 
production plans, prices, payrolls, plant expansion, 
store operation, inventories, personnel selection, 
selling and financing. Every executive must keep 
his antennae tuned to factors far outside his own 
industry or trade field, 

The need ofawarenessandinformation explains 
the steadily increasing readership and influence 
of Nation’s Business among business men. Its 
circulation currently is at an all-time peak; in 
excess of 700,000—half as much again as the next 
largest general business publication. The growth 
is the more remarkable when it is temembered 
that this magazine cannot be casually purchased 
...that its readers want it enough to pay $15 in 
advance for a three year subscription . . . that its 
circulation renewal rate is the highest of any in 
the business magazine field. 

Nation’s Business is not just another business 
magazine . . . is not a vehicle of business news and 
personalities, of markets, prices and changes. Its 
distinction is that it is a magazine for the business 
man—not only as a manger but a human being, 
head of a family, member of a community and 
citizen of the United States. 


Among day to day happenings, the confusion 
of current news, Nation’s Business gives essential 
background on the important influences affecting 
business men. Its content is concerned not with 
casual circumstances but basic causes; with effects 
rather than events; with interpretation instead of 
incident. It takes the long view, emphasizes trends 
and factors which affect business tomorrow, next 
month, next year. . . gives a businessman the basic 
knowledge on which practicable planning depends 
and the awareness that avoids surprise, upsets, 
and uncertain improvisation. 


Nation’s Business appeals not only to the big 
executive in big business, but to the individual 
proprietor and partner in small business. 
And this plus appeal has given Nation’s 
Business a plus audience of a quarter- 


million or more managers in small 
business and the small town 
business—and a plus premium 
in influence and market for 
Nation’s Business advertisers. 

No other publication can carry your sales 
message so effectively to so much of American 
business...offers so much immediate market and 
so much future potential, so cheaply... as this 
monthly magazine that is ‘‘must”’ reading with 
such an important segment of business men. 

If you don’t know as much about this medium 
as you should, call any Nation’s Business office! 


NATIONS BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE AND DALLAS 
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Canadian Provinces 
Invest $2,000,000 
to Lure Tourists 


OTTAWA, CANADA, Dec. 5—More 
than $2,000,000 is being spent this 
year by federal and provincial 
government agencies, not counting 
Quebec, to lure tourists to Canada, 
and most of the advertising is 
placed in U. S. newspapers and 
magazines. 

Biggest item in the $2,152,000 
total calls for a $977,000 expendi- 
ture on advertising and films by 
the Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau. This includes $571,000 
provided by Trans-Canada Air 
Lines, whose advertising is only 
partly aimed at prospective tour- 
ists. 

Figures on tourist advertising 
expenditures were given at the 
fifth Dominion-Provincial Tourist 
Conference here recently. They do 
not include advertising by railways 
and bus or steamship lines, except 
Canada Steamship Lines ($180,- 
000). 

Provincial expenditures ranged 
from Ontario’s $155,000 to New- 
foundland’s $120: 
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Appoints Carr Liggett 


Cleveland Steel Products Corp. 
has appointed Carr Liggett Ad- 
vertising Inc. to handle advertis- 
ing, effective Dec. 1. Tentative 
plans include the use of consumer 
magazines, newspapers, trade pa- 
pers and direct mail. The company 
makes both oil and gas fired heat- 
ing equipment. The account for- 
merly was handled by Foster & 
Davies Inc., Cleveland. 


ROY HUTCHINSON 
Director, Copy Service Department 
SPECIALTY SALESMAN MAGAZINE 


$25,280.46 in Sales 
from One $700 Ad 


. « « and still going strong! 


Roy Hutchinson’s advertising copy ranks 
with that of the highest paid advertising 
agency writers in the United States. He has 
been associated as a writer with four of the 
country’s “Big Ten” Agencies. His Direct 
Selling copy has sold tens of millions of 
dollars worth of merchandise—from items 
retailing for as little as a quarter to those 
costing hundreds of dollars. 


As Director of our Copy Service Depart- 
ment, this man’s talents are now available, 
without charge, to all manufacturers—large 
or small—who want to tap the lucrative 
Direct Selling market through the pages of 
SPECIALTY SALESMAN MAGAZINE. 
This Service is also free to Advertising 
Agencies who may be called upon to handle 
a Direct Selling account, but who are not 
familiar with all the intricacies of this highly 

pecialized busi In making this an- 
nouncement, we offer a service no other 
magazine in the Direct Selling field is in 
a position to offer to its advertisers. 


If you are interested in a Plan that can 
give you profitable, national sales coverage 
over night with the help of sound, hard- 
hitting Direct Selling copy in a magazine 
that is the recognized leader in the Direct 
Selling field, I invite you to write for com- 
plete information without the slightest cost 
or obligation on your part. 


lt jt Kes i... 
: Publisher 
SPECIALTY SALESMAN MAGAZINE 
307 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill, 
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Tops in Chicago! 


Kemembler... 


WGN reaches more homes 
one or more times a week 
than any other Chicago 
station... AND by a 


sizable margin 


WGN reaches 260,100 more 
homes than the next closest 
station during the daytime* 
... And 302,750 more 

~ homes per week during the 


nighttime.* 


. .. That’s a lot of homes 
any way you figure it. And 
it’s figures like these that 
make WGN the number one 
major Chicago station in 


volume of spot business. 


*1949 BMB 


Chicago 11 


Illinois TT PL TT | les 
Way 50,000 Watts El | | | 
720 an a 
OnYourDial 4 ke le 


Eastern Sales Office: 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
West Coast Representatives: Keenan and Eickelberg 


235 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4 + 2978 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5 


710 Lewis Bldg., 333 SW Oak St., Portland 4 


i 


” 


e How many times have 
you said, “I wonder how 
the ratings would look if 
every TV station in Chicago 
carried the same program 
at the same time?” 


© In 1950, as well as 1949, 
the World Series provided 
the answer. You no longer 
need wonder. WGN-TV 
again leads all stations by 
a considerable margin.” 


Station Station Station 
WGN-TV B € D 


% % %o % 
WEDNESDAY 


OCTOBER 4 14.7 9.6 47 4.] 


ocrosers 16.3 8.6 5.2 3.5 
“Pocrosers 12.4 8.8 7.5 2.5 


*Videodex — October, 1950 
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Advertising Age . 
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December 11, 1950 
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AM Radio Refuses To ‘Play Dead’; 
In Fact, a Comeback May Be Brewing 


Reduced Talent Costs, 
New Program Gimmicks, 
May Lead Advertisers in 


Cuicaco, Dec. 6—For a medium 
whose death or decline into an 
impotent senility has been her- 
alded for two years, radio is doing 
all right. 

It has problems galore, and its 
days of glory are definitely num- 
bered, but the end is not yet in 
sight. In fact, developments within 
the past three or four months in- 
clude strong implications that AM 
has taken a new lease on life 
which may keep it in vigorous 
good health for five or ten or even 
more years to come. 

The principal reasons are two: 


s 1. The astronomical costs of tel- 
evision are causing many an ad- 
vertiser to re-examine the radio 
picture, and the malaise which TV 
has cast upon AM makes the re- 
examination more interesting than 


it was before, with better time 
availabilities and reduced talent 
costs contributing to a more pleas- 
ant assessment. 

2. The demands of a defense 
economy of uncertain but lengthy 
duration are sure to slow down 
the growth of television substan- 
tially, and perhaps keep it bottled 
up within present TV areas for 
two or three years. 


w There is another factor, too, 
which will have considerable im- 
portance in keeping radio healthy 
for a number of years. It is that, 
largely, radio has enjoyed a “sell- 
er’s market” during most of its 
lifetime. It is of course not true 
that radio has not had to sell, but 
it certainly has not had to sell as 
hard as have older and more stabi- 
lized media. 

Now, pretty much for the first 
time, radio is moving up its forces 
to sell hard; it is calling on new 
prospects, devising new and ap- 

(Continued on Page 40) 


Timing and Money-The Double 
Trouble of Broadcast Advertising 


AM-TV Transition Era 
Creates Whole Hatful 
of Problems for Admen 


Cuicaco, Dec. 7—The old saw 
has it that “two heads are better 
than one—unless they’re on the 
same body.” 

In oversimplified, but not neces- 
sarily grotesque terms, that de- 
scribes the broadcast advertising 
situation today. 

For the first time, one means of 
communication and one medium of 
advertising has created a second 
head for itself; one which most in- 
formed observers believe must 
eventually replace—not supple- 
ment or complement—the original 
head. And thereby broadcasting 
has created a dilemma for adver- 
tisers which has never before ex- 
isted. 

If those who believe that ulti- 
mately television will largely sup- 
plant radio are correct (and it 


RTMA-NAB Sets Installed 


As of Nov. 1, 1950 


oe 


"AM AND 


78,560,279 


Be 
- 


‘gta 


18,121,544 


FM (INCL. PORTABLES)| 


AUTO RADIOS! 


must be emphasized that this be-! 
lief is still far from being unani- 
mously held), the long-term prob- 
lem for advertisers is relatively 
simple. But the short-term prob- 
lem is infinitely complex. And the 
“short term” in the radio-TV 
struggle for mastery may run on 
for five years, or ten years, or per- 
haps even longer. 


w There are already indications 
that TV’s phenomenal rate of 
growth may shortly be slowed 
down to a walk and perhaps halted 
altogether, as a war economy in 
which electronic instruments and 
parts are of vital importance bites 
more and more deeply into civilian 
demands. Television set manu- 
facturers are already visualizing 
a cut of 20% or 30% or even high- 
er in their 1951 output, as vital 
parts and materials become scarcer. 
And when, if ever, the existing 
“freeze” on the granting of li- 
censes for new TV stations may be 
lifted is a question with which to 
conjure. The color problem must 
be solved first, and a host of other 
problems after this—followed by 
the availability of the necessary 
parts and equipment—before any 
additional television stations are 
likely to see the light of day. 


Nothing is certain in this con- 
fused area beyond uncertainty. But 
it would be an optimistic person 
indeed who could visualize any im- 
portant extension of telecasting 
service during the coming year. 


ws So broadcasting gives every 
promise of remaining a two- 
headed medium of communication 
for a long time to come, with 


problems—and opportunities—for 
the advertiser far beyond those of 
any previous period. 

Television has, and will con- 
tinue to create the most important 
and the most widespread problems 
in broadcast advertising. But tele- 
vision is not alone in creating 
problems and confusion in the in- 
dustry. The lusty infant has 
hogged so much publicity in the 
past year or two that other “ma- 
jor” problems have been pushed 
out of the picture: such prob- 
lems as the enormous increase in 
the number of AM stations in re- 
_ o— and the development 

an almost equally large u 
of FM stations. a a 


# Before television became the 
all-important baby in the broad- 
cast sphere, the big headache of 
the industry was “fractionating 
the audience”—a problem grow- 
ing directly out of the Federal 
Communications Commission’s de- 
cision that there must be enough 
broadcast stations—AM and FM— 
to provide “ample” facilities for 
every section of the country. 

As a result, the number of sta- 
tions on the air—and the number 
competing for audiences and for 
advertising dollars—reached new 
heights. As of Sept. 30, 1950, for 
example, there were 2,145 AM 
stations on the air and 156 under 
construction. There were, in ad- 
dition, 681 FM stations on the air, 
and 34 under construction (the 
majority providing wholly dup- 
licated AM programming). And 
there were 107 TV stations on the 

(Continued on Page 36) 


TV: Going Like Fury 
and Picking Up Speed 


NEw York, Dec. 7—The telecast- 
ing industry, which has long been 
touted as a field offering a wide 
opportunity for the collection of 
red ink, is entering a new era. 

Thanks to sponsors, who are 
rushing in increasing numbers to 
get on the bandwagon of the 
country’s latest entertainment-ad- 
vertising craze, TV station oper- 
ators are beginning to get an idea 
of what profits are like. Many of 
the country’s 107 stations are ex- 
pected to have at least one money- 
making month this year; several 
will probably have a great deal 
more than that to show for their 
efforts. 

Less fortunate are the networks, 
which have invested heavily in 
equipment, studio facilities, talent 
and what sometimes amounts to 
program subsidizing. National 
Broadcasting Co. easily outdis- 
tances all competition in billings, 
but doesn’t hope to start collecting 
returns on its video investments 
before the end of 1951. This despite 
the fact that all five NBC-owned 
TV stations are well into the black 


on their local operations. 
Runner-up in the TV billings 
sweepstakes, Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System has been dividing its 
attention between keeping black 
and white television moving along 
and getting color television started. 
CBS-TV won’t hazard a guess as to 
when it will hit the money-making 
column, although its wholly owned 
New York outlet, WCBS TV, al- 
ready has achieved that goal. 


es Operating under the handicap of 
a short share of the available time 
on the inter-city live networking 
routes, American Broadcasting Co. 
and DuMont Television Network 
were nearing the break even point 
of day-to-day operations when 
Television Authority raised the 
talent scale. 

ABC is looking forward to 1951 
as its first full year of telecasting 
in the black. Its day-to-day opera- 
tions, supported by the take on 
five o-and-o stations, are showing 
a profit currently due to the influx 
of fall business, but this is not 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Double Trouble 
for Radio Admen: 
Timing, Money 


(Continued from Page 35) 


air, with none under construction, 
because of the “freeze.” 

This is the greatest number of 
broadcasting stations which has 
ever been in operation in this or 
any other country. And the signs 
were already clear that—at least so 
far as AM and FM are concerned— 
it is a greater number than will 
be operating at any future date. 


ws It is significant that during the 

first nine months of this year, 15 

licensed stations surrendered their 

AM licenses and went off the 

air; one station which had com- 

pleted its facilities gave up its 

license and decided not to go on 

the air; and the owners of 19 AM 

construction permits decided not 
s to enter the business, for a total of 
35 AM licenses and permits sur- 
rendered. 

During the same period of time, 
| 37 licensed FM stations gave up 
the struggle, 32 completed but not 
yet on-the-air stations decided not 
to go ahead, and 46 construction 
permits were turned in—a total of 
115 deletions among FM stations. 

Even in the TV area, two con- 
struction permits were turned 
back. These figures make the 
economics of the situation—and 
the advertising implications— 
clear. Regardless of social implica- 
tions, there are quite obviously too 
many AM and FM stations to 
exist on advertising dollars, and 
the number of both such stations 
will drop steadily from this point 
on, unless some new method of 
financing their operation is de- 
veloped. Already about one-third 
of AM stations and practically all 
of the FM stations are operating in 
the red. 


w= It should be pointed out in pass- 
ing, that too much stress has been 
laid on TV as the “villain of the 
piece” as far as financial dif- 
ficulties of AM and FM broadcast- 
ers are concerned. An examination 
of the figures does not indicate 
that this is true, except in a sort 


Advertising Age, December 11, 1950 


More Radio Units Than Previously Counted? 


RADIO DWELLINGS—In this 


Washington editor has taken the state-by-state fig- 
ures on dwelling units from the 1950 Census of 
Housing, and applied against them the percentage 
of radio homes determined in a 1948 field survey by 


Broadcast Measurement Bureau. 


tabulation, AA’s 


The result is a 


total of almost 43,500,000 “dwelling units with ra- 


dio,” a considerably higher figure than has ever 
been quoted previously. It should be remembered, 
however, that “dwelling units” in the housing cen- 
sus are more numerous than population census fig- 
ures for “families,” and the figures therefore must 
be used with extreme caution. 


DWELLING DWELLING 
UNITS UNITS 
*DWELLING **% WITH *DWELLING **% WITH 
STATE UNITS RADIO RADIO STATE UNITS RADIO RADIO 
Maine 311,692 95.3 297,042 South Carolina 559,203 83.2 455,167 
New Hampshire 192,031 96.7 185,094 Georgia 966.896 83.4 806,391 
Vermont 122,707 95.7 117,289 Florida 961,084 87.4 839,987 
Massachusetts 1,408,797 98.9 1,393,290 SOUTH ATLAN. 6,019,516 88.5 5,327,272 
Rhode Island 244,783 98.8 241,946 Kentucky 821,271 89.2 732,574 
Connecticut 614,075 98.6 605,478 Tennessee 925,143 87.0 804,874 
NEW ENGLAND 2,894,085 98.2 2,841,992 Alabama 846,842 82.7 700,338 
New York 4,651,857 96.8 4,502,998 Mississippi 610,249 719.8 486,979 
New Jersey 1,509,402 96.5 1,456,573 E. 8S. CENTRAL 3,203,505 85.0 2,722,979 
Pennsylvania 3,044,785 95.5 2,907,770 Arkansas 575,698 83.9 483,011 
MIDDLE ATLAN. 9,206,044 96.3 8,856,420 Louisiana 779,851 84.1 655,855 
Ohio 2,416,356 97.4 2,353,531 Oklahoma 715,418 89.5 640,299 
Indiana 1,233,441 96.5 1,190,271 Texas 2,398,125 88.5 2,122,341 
Illinois 2,679,283 97.5 2,612,301 W. 8S. CENTRAL 4,469,092 87.3 3,901,517 
Michigan 1,979,994 98.1 1,942,374 Montana 195,184 97.2 189,719 
Wisconsin 1,063,118 97.7 1,048,666 Idaho 189,601 97.3 184,482 
E. N. CENTRAL = 9,372,192 97.5 9,137,887 Wyoming 93,242 97.1 90,538 
Minnesota 921,270 97.7 884,681 Colorado 438,297 96.9 424,710 
Iowa 814,622 97.1 790,988 New Mexico 199,964 90.9 181,767 
Missouri 1,269,772 94.4 1,199,765 Arizona 241,125 93.7 225,934 
North Dakota 176,602 97.0 171,304 Utah 201,156 98.5 198,139 
South Dakota 195,079 95.9 187,081 Nevada 57,457 96.3 55,331 
Nebraska 417,305 95.8 399,778 MOUNTAIN 1,616,026 96.0 1,551,385 
Kansas 626,087 95.3 596,661 Washington 814,847 97.8 796,920 
W. N. CENTRAL 4,420,737 96.0 4,243,908 Oregon 526,482 97.4 512,793 
Delaware 97,002 95.4 92,540 California 3,608,644 98.2 3,543,688 
Maryland 691,322 95.7 661,595 PACIFIC 4,949,973 98.0 4,850,973 
District of Col. 234,734 96.8 227,223 TOTAL U.S. 46,151,170 94.2 43,474,402 
Virginia 905,463 89.5 810,389 *—1950 Census of Housing (Preliminary) 
W. Virginia 544,477 92.0 500,919 **—From 1948 Broadcast Measurement Bureau 
North Carolina 1,059,335 87.1 922,698 Field Survey 


of reverse sense. 

Actually, broadcasting revenues 
have thus far held up surprisingly 
well under the onslaught of TV, 
which has in a very considerable 
number of cases attracted new 
money or new advertisers, or both. 
Network time sales for this year, 
over-all, are off only minutely 
from last year, and every indica- 
tion is that in most instances, lo- 
cal and spot time on good stations 
will be up. The real sufferers, 
thus far, have been the “fringe” 
stations which presumably would 
have had just as much difficulty 
luring advertisers’ dollars into the 
till regardless of TV—plus the 
networks and large metropolitan 
stations which might have looked 
forward to fairly substantial in- 
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creases in billings had not TV di- 
verted some money from their 
coffers. 


s From the standpoint of broad- 
casters and advertisers alike, the 
big problems are now money and 
timing. Money—the problem of 
making every available advertis- 
ing dollar work as hard and as ef- 
fectively as possible—is always 
the major problem of every ad- 
vertiser. Timing—the problem of 
expending those dollars in the 
right medium at the right time for 
greatest effectiveness—is also a 
continuing advertising problem, 
developed to new acuteness in the 
broadcast field because of the 
transition which is taking place 
there. 

In the good old days, radio used 
to be referred to as “the rich 
man’s club” in advertising. As far 
as network advertising in particu- 
lar was concerned, it was and al- 
ways has been the province of a 
relative handful of advertisers— 
a far smaller number than those 
who use magazines, for example. 
And this will continue—with em- 
phasis—to be true of television, 
where already  time-and-talent 
costs have soared far beyond com- 
parable radio costs, despite the 
fact that it is impossible to secure 
anything resembling a national 
audience on TV. 


w Yet television, like radio, will 
have an immense effect on all ad- 
vertisers and all advertising, in- 
cluding those who have no inten- 
tion of using it themselves. The 
advent of television has caused 
some drop, of relatively minor 
importance on a national scale, 
in radio listening, but AM and TV 
listening and viewing combined 
now take far more time in the 
life of the average American fam- 
ily than ever before. This extra 
time must come from somewhere— 
from sleep, or conversation, or the 
time allotted to visiting friends, or 
playing cards, or reading news- 
papers, magazines and _ books. 
Where it ultimately comes from 
will have an enormous impact 
upon the sale of certain types of 
merchandise, and upon the impact 
and effectiveness of all advertis- 
ing. 
To the broadcast advertiser, this 


interim period in which TV and 
AM jockey for supremacy, with 
their relative positions changing 
almost from minute to minute, 
means a more careful assessment 
of day-to-day changes than he 
has ever been called upon to make 
before, and more cerebral con- 
centration than he may ever have 
been required to put against his 
job. 


a If he goes into television, where 
shall he get the extra money which 
is almost certain to be required? 
Can he get “new money,” or must 
he, at least partially, rob Peter to 
pay Paul? And what shall he do 
about the disruption in his “nor- 
mal” coverage pattern which the 
use of TV is bound to cause? 

If he has a network or a spot 
radio program running, shall he 
keep it going, and merely add TV 
to the top of the pyramid? Is it 
worth while, in dollars and cents, 
to pour so much money into TV 
markets, especially when it is re- 
sonable to assume that his AM 
dollars in those markets are being 
somewhat watered down in effec- 
tiveness because of the TV com- 
petition he and others are pro- 
viding? Is he, himself, contribut- 


Broadcast Stations 


(Sept. 30, 1950) 
AM 


ee Doss aks oes tows’ 2,145 
Under Construction ....... 156 
FM 
Oe OF vicciden tiiercry 681 
Under Construction ........ 34 
SN CE Sera wicees 107 
Under Construction ........ 0 


LICENSES OR PERMITS 


SURRENDERED 
(1950) 
AM 
Licensed stations .......... 15 
SNE 5d de aes ke eass 1 
ID a garaged 6. 4-0 ¥-0 6 665 19 
Total Deletions .......... 35 


eee ee wees 


ee 32 

Ns Aa id ba Vad 6 04 «eos 46 

Total Deletions .......... 115 
TV 

et en 2 

Total Deletions .......... - 


ing to the over-all problem of kill- ~ 
ing one good thing in order to re- 
place it with a better, but more 
expensive one? 


w If he decides to replace AM with 
TV, what shall he do about those 
markets and those areas in which 
TV thus far—and perhaps for 
years to come—has no effect what- 
ever? Does it make sense for him 
to abandon entirely his concept of 
a fairly even force of advertising 
pressure extending over his entire 
marketing area, and go along, for 
that indeterminate “time being,” 
with intensive advertising in TV 
areas and little or none in other 
areas? 

Or should he supplement TV 
coverage with spot radio in non- 
TV areas, or buy newspaper or 
outdoor or transportation adver- 
tising in markets which TV can’t 
reach? What shall he do about his 
magazine advertising pattern, 
which in general is likely to give 
him a fairly even national cover-' 
age, but which also provides ex- 
ceptionally good coverage in those 
areas where TV is doing its most 
intensive job? 


a What about merchandising, and 
the reactions of his advertising on 
his sales force and his dealers? 
Can he afford to overlook the ob- 
vious excitement which TV creates 
in this field—and at the same 
time can he provide a substitute 
for this excitement, or get by with 
nothing, in those areas where TV 
merchandising gets nothing but 
a sneer or a wisecrack from deal- 
ers and the salesmen who have to 
pacify them? 

What about this matter of a time 
franchise—a matter so important 
in radio that in more than one in- 
stance a favorable time slot could 
almost literally be listed in dollars 
and cents on a balance sheet? Is 
it important enough to nail one 
down now, even at considerable 
expense? 


= All of these and a host of other 
problems face advertisers and ad- 
vertising agencies now, and will 
continue to face them for years. 
They have piled up on top of all 
the usual problems, and will con- 
tinue to pile up in increasing num- 
bers. 

As every advertiser already 
knows, there is no easy formula 
for their solution. Each case is an 
individual one; circumstances— 
and the attitude of management— 
govern in each instance. But in this 
area knowledge of all the pertin- 
ent facts, and knowledge based on 
what is true right now, rather than 
what may have been true six 
months or three months or even 
one month ago, is more important 
than it has ever been before. 


a In this special section, ApDvER- 
TIsING AGE hopes to contribute 
to this over-all knowledge of the 
broadcast advertising picture as it 
exists today. It is a difficult and in 
some cases an impossible job. For 
example, the careful reader will 
note that the statistics mentioned 
in many of the charts, tables and 
articles in this section do not al- 
ways agree with each other. But 
what can you do in an area where 
the estimated number of television 
sets was 17,527,700 on Sept. 1, 
8,269,400 on Oct. 1, and now is 
estimated at somewhere near 9,- 
500,000 for November? The statis- 
ticians can’t operate their slide 
rules and their calculating ma- 
chines to adjust their bases quick- 
ly enough to keep in touch with 
developments. 

Nevertheless, the general pat- 


—sz| tern is beginning to emerge with 


greater clarity than at any time 
since TV made its appearance as 
an advertising medium. And the 
fact that mobilization conditions 


_**| may cause a temporary lull in TV 


expansion makes this a better than 
normal time to take a good look 
at the broadcast advertising pic- 
ture as a whole. 
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Only on NBC Radio! 


The BIG Show 


Variety: “. . . NBC can take a bow for perpetuating big- 
time radio. They don’t come any bigger than this one and 


it rates Nielsen’s best.” 


John Crosby: “It was in practically every respect a per- 
fectly wonderful show — witty, tuneful, surprisingly 
sophisticated and brilliantly put together . . . one of the 


fastest and pleasantest ninety minutes in my memory;” 


New York Herald Tribune 


Harriet Van Horne: “The Big Show was so good I wish 
radio had thought of it years ago.” World Telegram & Sun 


Tallulah Bankhead and a few of the rotating 
guest stars that appear on “THE BIG SHOW” 
each Sunday on NBC at 6:00 pm (Est.) 


Ben Gross: “NBC aired radio’s defiant challenge to TV 
in the form of a gargantuan divertissement . . . emceed by 
the vibrant Tallulah Bankhead and there were stars, stars 


and more stars in it”: NV. Y. Daily News 


Jack Gould: “.. . the premiere certainly ought to go a 
long way toward reassuring the radio listener that some- 
hody is thinking of him.” New York Times 


NBC is thinking of advertisers too. The six to six-thirty 
portion of The Big Show can be purchased by the quarter 
hour or the half hour... 


-+.or you can participate in the biggest and newest idea in advertising , 
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VARIETY MUSIC DRAMA 
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With the premiere of “The Big Show” on November 5, Operation Tandem became 
more than the hottest idea in advertising — it became a reality. And on that night Anacin 


and RCA Victor became its first two sponsors — soon to be joined by Ford Dealers. 
TANDEM is the most inexpensive method of reaching the largest unduplicated weekly 
audience in history. 


TANDEM consists of a group of non-competitive advertisers sponsoring five top programs 


on five different nights each week over the full facilities of NBC. 


TANDEM advertisers will be associated with the greatest galaxy of programs and 


entertainers ever put together in one package. 


TANDEM is the only advertising plan ever to be especially designed to reach everybody. 


Each show has a different appeal. 


VARIETY... The Big Show... Sundays 
MUSIC...NBC Symphony ... Mondays 
DRAMA...Screen Directors’ Playhouse .. . Thursdays 
COMEDY ... Duffy’s Tavern... Fridays 


MYSTERY... The Man Called X .. . Saturdays 


TANDEM is surprisingly low cost. It is estimated that Tandem’s five shows will reach 
23,000,000 homes each week and deliver 1000 listeners — net audience — for 59¢. 
Tandem is available to a few more advertisers. For details call CIrcle 7-8300, 


Extension 8436 or your nearest NBC representative. 


B 


America’s No. 1 Advertising Medium 


A service of Radio Corporation of America 


COMEDY MYSTERY 
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Radio Refuses 
to ‘Play Dead’ 


(Continued from Page 35) 
pealing packages; moving toward 
the alleviation of hard, cumber- 
some restrictions; and preparing to 
give vigorous battle for a fair 
share of the advertiser’s expendi- | 
tures. 

If it performs this job intelli-| 
gently, there is much it can do to 
meet the demands of advertisers 
and keep its rate of sponsorship at 
a high level. 


The Listening Situation 

To generalize about what has 
happened, or is happening, to ra- 
dio listening is as dangerous as 
any other generalization in this 
extremely fluid field. 

The listening picture is im- 
mensely complicated, of course, | 


by the development of TV. But it | 


has also been influenced greatly | 
by the growth of population and 
radio homes, by the greatly in- | 
creased number of AM and FM | 
broadcasting stations, and by) 
other factors. For example, what | 
seemed like a fairly steady decline | 
in radio listening for the country | 
as a whole was sharply arrested | 
last summer as the urgency of the | 
Korean situation developed an 
abnormal interest in news. 


mein a handful of the 62 areas 
where TV is available, set owner- 
ship is quickly approaching true 
mass coverage. As of October, it 
was estimated that slightly over 
50% of the radio homes in three 
cities—Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Boston—were also TV homes; 
in nine cities 40% to 50% of radio 
homes had TV; and in an addition- 
al 24 TV areas, TV homes are re- 
ported to range between 20% and 
40% of radio homes. 

In these areas, radio listening 
has fallen sharply, particularly 
during nighttime hours, but even 
here there are indications that 
many AM stations, with their 
signals extending far beyond the 
area of local TV coverage, have 
not suffered too greatly in terms 
of total audience. And, of course, 
total radio listening (AM plus TV), 
has increased sharply. 


w The best: over-all analysis of 
radio and TV listening was pre- 
sented at a panel before the Assn. 
of National Advertisers last spring 
by A. C. Nielsen, president of A. 
C. Nielsen Co., which measures 
both AM and TV listening on a 
nationwide basis by means of the 
Audimeter, an electronic device 
which reports usage of sets and 


| TV at this time. The best avail- 


stations listened to. 

Brought up to date by the Niel- 
sen organization to include the 
latest available figures, Mr. Niel- 
sen’s comments include the follow- 
ing: 

“There have been, unfortunate- 
ly, a great many exaggerated 
statements made as to the extent 
to which radio is being damaged 
by television. First of all, it should 
be recognized that only about one- 
fifth of the nation’s homes have 


able estimates [an estimate by 
NBC] for October 1950 put TV 
homes at 8,270,000—which is about 
20% of the 40,700,000 estimated 
radio homes. 


a “What has happened in those 
20% of the homes? As we have 
seen, radio has declined 37% in 
such homes. So the total reduction 
in radio throughout the country 
is only 37% of 20%, which is 7.4%. 
Therefore, if nothing else had 
happened to affect radio audiences 
in the past few years, they would 
have declined 7.4% due to the ad- 
vent of television. 

“However, some other things 
have happened. More homes have 
installed secondary receivers. A 
few years ago, only 15% of the 
homes had more than one radio 
receiver. It is more like 40% now, 
and that has a favorable effect on 
the amount of listening. In addi- 
tion, there have been changes in 
programming and many other fac- 
tors. 

“Here are the actual net results 
of TV and all other influences, 
based on listening for the January- 
August 1950 period, as compared 
with an average for the same 
months of 1949: 

“The decline for the entire 
United States, in daily hours of 
listening PER HOME; is 6%. It 
amounts to 13% in the largest 
cities, 4% in the medium cities and 
about 3% in the small towns and 
farms. 

“If we analyze it by time of 
day, it is about 2% down during 
the day (prior to 5 p.m.), and 11% 
down in the evening (after 5 p.m.). 


a “The false impression regard- 
ing the extent of the decline in ra- 
dio listening arises from the habit 
of looking at the largest cities only, 
and the evening only. It is true 
that during the evening hours in 
the largest cities there has been a 
decline of around 19%, but for the 
medium-size cities it is only 7%, 
and for small towns and rural 
areas, 6%. 

“So far we have not taken into 
consideration a very important 
point, which is that there has been 
a steady increase in the number 
of radio homes. The advertising 
results derived from each broad- 


Radio Station Revenue, 1946-1949 


Revenue from Time Sales 


cast are affected not only by the 
percentage of families that listen 
but also by the number of homes 
that have radio receivers. This 
number has increased from 39,- 
300,000 homes in 1949 to a present 
figure of about 40,700,000—a gain 
of about 4%. 


= “If we take into account the 
facts (1) that radio listening per 
home has declined 6% (1950 vs. 
1949) due to the combined effect 
of TV and other factors and (2) 
that the number of radio homes 
has increased 342% (1950 vs. 1949), 
the net result is that home-hours 
of radio listening for the January- 
August 1950 period were off only 
about 342% from the correspond- 
ing months of 1949, and were ac- 
tually 7% higher than the three- 
year average for the same months 
of 1946 through 1948. 

“But you must bear in mind 
that this is a national average, and 
that these figures differ by city 
size and by time of day.” 

Details of the Nielsen organiza- 
tion’s analysis of AM and TV 
listening are shown in the accom- 
panying table on “Total Radio- 
Television Usage Trends.” 


w It is interesting to note, also, 
that no matter what the ultimate 
answer may be, radio is still far 
and away the “top dog” as far as 
ability to deliver listening homes 
is concerned. For example, Na- 
tional Nielsen-Ratings for Oct. 1-7 
showed Lux Radio Theater, per- 
ennial leader in Nielsen rank- 
ings, delivering 7,896,000 listening 
homes, and Jack Benny, in second 
position, delivering 6,186,000 ra- 
dio homes. ; 
Nielsen TV ratings for the two 
weeks ended Sept. 23, on the other 
hand, showed Milton Berle and his 
Texaco Star Theater on top of the 
heap as usual. He got a phenome- 
nal 75.4% of all the TV homes in 
the areas where his program was 
telecast (as against only 19.4% for 
Lux Radio Theater), but his total 
homes reached figure was 4,443,- 
000—about 60% of the Lux figure. 


# Of course, this comparison is 
subject to a host of “ifs” and 
“buts”. It overlooks the important 
fact that the Berle show was heard 
in only 34 program areas, where- 
as the Lux show is on 174 stations, 
and the Benny program on 176. It 
takes no account of the undoubted 
fact that the number of listeners 
per TV receiver is greater than for 
AM receivers. And it makes no 
attempt to equate the relative im- 
pact of the messages delivered. But 
it does demonstrate that mass 
coverage on a national basis can 
still be delivered in much greater 
volume by AM than by TV—and 
often at smaller cost. 

It seems worth while to em- 
phasize this situation, because the 
ardent Benny fan who _ hasn’t 


Network Natl, Regional Local heard the Benny program for 
Spot months because he is now looking 
8 Networks, 1,025 Stations $134, 781,108 $ 82,917,505 $116,380,301| 2t TV is inclined to take it for 
8 Nets, 29 0&0 Stations 86,277,601 12,638,053 8,706,324 | granted that no one else is hear- 
996 Other Stations 503,50 70,279,452 107,673,977 | ing the program. Here are a 
953 Stetions win oy el $25,000 04,978,270 7a eee 67 121.261,768 couple of examples from the same 
ar nne! 496, 287, 207,47 i i i = 
368 Regional 27,124,329 34,533,176 "065,406 | Nielsen rating reports which dem 
510 Local 758, 8,610,880 37,994,869 | Onstrate that this is not the case: 
7 
7 Networks, 1,464 stations 134,726,631 91,581,241 147,778,814 
7 Nets, 27 0&0 stations 86,744,156 13,413,065 8,290,241 | # Godfrey’s Talent Scouts, on AM 
1437 | other stations 47,982,475 78,168,176 139,488,573 | for Lever Bros., rated third on the 
1,306 stations with sales over $25,000 53,558,302 83,099,468 140,549,290| 4M report mentioned, and de- 
55 Cleer Channel /2 19,553,532 36,718,360 21,680,703 | livered 5,779,000 homes. The red- 
Regiona 813, 894,7 65,533,087 | head’s equivalent show on TV (for 
711 Local 8,161,296 9,486,362 53,335,500 Lipton) rated 23rd, and reached 
7 Sehnert, ror am, Mi 001 89 ema ia.cenaes 1,848,000 homes. Stop the Music 
ets, Stations rr" ety “ton'on,| (LOrillard’s portion) rated 10th 
1797 other stations 50,086,146 88,380,685 164,494;999 | portic 
eee — sialic intlinn /on TV and delivered 2,237,000 
1,701 stations with sales over $25, ,795, ,078,220 165,618,945 | ‘ 
100 Clear Channel /3 21,376,352 43,834,915 19,649,342 | Homes. The same half hour (split 
746 Regional 27,893,079 41,195,158 83,248,037, between Lorillard and Trimount) 
855 Local wer 9,048,147 62,721,566 | on AM delivered 3,297,000 homes 
7 Networks, 2,021 stations 134,898,325 108,314,507 182,144,301 | for Lorillard and 2,849,000 for Tri- 
7 Nets, 27 0&0 Stations 88,360,272 18,033,015 6,470,491, mount. On AM, incidentally, it 
1,994 pttter stations 46,538,053 90,281,492 175,673,810 | rated 44th and 55th—not tenth. 
1,938 stations with oles on $25,000 52.200,508 96.270.987 176,177,588 | One Man’s Family (on TV 30 min- 
110 Clear Channel 406, 784, 21,206,983 | y c 
859 Regional 25,938,736 43,684,964 90,840,514 | a once a week for Manhattan 
969 Local 5,895,459 8,800,448 64,130,091, S0ap Co. and on AM 15 minutes 


five times weekly for Miles Lab- 
| oratories) delivered 1,300,000 lis- 
'tening homes with the TV pro- 


/1 does not include 10 key network stations 
/2 does not include 10 key network stations 
/3 does not include 11 key network stations 
/4 does not include 12 key network stations 


Source: Official FCC reports 
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Total Radio-Television Usage Trends 


(Copyright 1950 by A. C. Nielsen Co.) 
A. Radio—Long-Term 

Total radio usage per day per total U. S. radio home continued to 
expand through 1948, dropped back during 1949 and further in 1950, 
as the over-all effect of Television became greater. 

On the other hand, the number of radio homes continues to increase 
(account population growth, etc.). With this taken into account, total 
home hours of radio usage through September, 1950, were about 4% 
below the corresponding 1949 level, but around 7% above the average 
level for the same months of 1946-1948: 

Radio Usage-Entire Day 
January-September, Average Per Day 


Est. No. Hours Total Home 
Radio Homes Radio Usage Hours (Radio) 

(Millions) Per Day (Millions) 
1946 34.0 3:55 133 
1947 35.9 4:12 151 
1948 37.6 4:19 162 
1949 39.3 4:11 165 
1950 40.7 3:55 159 


B. Radio—Current Trends 

Total radio usage during July and August 1950 was at or slightly 
above year-ago levels in contrast with losses earlier in the year. The 
improvement occurred following the advent of UN action in Korea late 
June. However, during September, 1950, total radio usage was down 
6% from last year and preliminary figures indicate a considerably 
larger decline during October, 1950. 

As shown below, the only severe decline in radio usage per day per 
total U. S. radio home occurred during the evening hours in Metro 
areas, where the TV impact is greatest: 

' Radio Usage By Time of Day and City Size 
January-August Average Hours Per Day 


“Day” (Prior to 5 p.m.) 1949 1950 % Change 
Metro Areas 1:58 1:52 —5% 
Medium Cities 2:01 2:01 —_ 
Small Town, Rural 2:20 2:20 — 

“Night” (After 5 p.m.) 

Metro Areas 2:20 1:53 —19% 
Medium Cities 2:09 2:00 —7 
Small Town, Rural 1:53 1:46 —b 


C. Radio and TV Usage-Total U. S. Radio Homes 
Recent national radio-television usage trends (among total U. S. 
radio homes), reflecting both seasonal changes and the growth of TV 


set ownership, appear below: 
National Radio-TV Usage 


% Total 
U. S. Radio Homes 
Using Using 

All Days Radio TV 
2-5 p.m., NYT 

June ’50 20.1% 2.1% 

July 20.8 2.6 

August 20.5 2.2 

September 21.5 2.5 
5-8 p.m., NYT 

June "50 3=—-:19.2% 4.4% 

July 19.3 4.8 

August 19.4 4.9 

September 21.8 6.5 
8-11 p.m., NYT 

June 50 22.3% 8.3% 

July 20.7 8.1 

August 21.8 8.9 

September 24.4 11.5 


The table below shows the trend in average hours of radio and TV 
usage per total U. S. radio home per day, together with the combined 
total for listening and viewing: 

Total U. S. Radio Homes 
Radio-TV Usage Per Home Per Day 
(Hours and Minutes) 


Radio Television Total 
Entire Entire Radio 

“Day” “Night” Day Day +TV 
June 50 2:01 1:21 3:22 734 3:56 
July 2:01 1:17 3:18 735 3:53 
August 1:59 1:18 3:17 338 3:55 
September 2:08 1:29 3:37 748 4:25 


To complete the picture, it should be reported that average TV 
viewing per day in TV homes was 4 hours, 6 minutes during the March- 
September period, including the low summer months. In September, 
for example, TV viewing in TV homes averaged 4 hours, 20 minutes 
per day, while radio listening in these same homes averaged only 
2 hours, 2 minutes, a total of 6 hours, 22 minutes total per day. 


ures are not to be construed as be- 
littling the value of TV, but rather 
as a contribution to keeping indus- 
try thought in line with current 
facts. 


gram, and 2,686,000 on the radio 
program. There were, incidentally, 
84 evening AM network programs 
which delivered a larger number 
of families than this particular TV 
show. 

It is equally interesting to notice 
that the ubiquitous Godfrey’s day- 


Rates and Costs 
For practically all of its quarter 


time shows (there were six mea- 
sured in the report) delivered 
from 3,582,000 listening homes to 
1,832,000 for their various spon- 
sors, the least effective of the six 
delivering practically as many 


century of life as a major adver- 
tising medium, radio has been the 
“glamor gal” of the business. Now 
the mantle cf glamor has moved 
to television, and the nuts-and- 
bolts philosophy of advertising— 


“How much can I get for how lit- 
tle?”—is being applied to radio by 
advertisers who have lost the star- 
light from their eyes and who im- 
patiently thumb their slide rules. 

This “new” attitude toward ra- 
dio has been evidenced most voci- 
ferously in the recent demand of 


listening homes as his TV show. 
There were actually 53 daytime 
shows which delivered a larger 
number of listening homes during 
this period than the TV version of 
One Man’s Family, which was 50th 
in the list of TV shows, on the 
basis of homes reached. 


Nielsen emphasizes that his fig-| the Assn. of National Advertisers 
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that networks cut their rates, be- 
cause of the loss of audience to TV 
in important network cities. 

The nets have thus far success- 
fully resisted this frontal attack on 
§ their rate structure, pointing out— 
with considerable justice — that 
their rates have not been changed 
} in any important respect for a de- 
cade, and that TV has not hurt 
enough on a national basis to war- 
rant any such cut. 


ws Nevertheless, network officials 
have indicated more than once 
that some sort of cut in the night- 
time rates of AM stations in im- 
portant TV areas is inevitable, 
some time or other, and the cuts 
will probably come as soon as one 
+ or more of the networks are con- 
vinced that such a cut will make 
a difference in the amount of busi- 
ness which they may be able to 
secure for these stations. 

At the same time, network and 
individual station rates for day- 
time hours are almost certain to 
be increased. Daytime listening has 
not been hurt in TV areas any- 
where near as much as has night- 
time listening, and even though 
this situation may change as more 
and more daytime TV program- 
ming appears, there is certain to 
be a more gradual shift in day- 
time listening than is the normal 
pattern at night. 

There is also the factor of out- 
of-home AM listening, which only 
recently has begun to take on sig- 
nificance in the radio sales story. 
The overwhelming percentage of 
automobiles, particularly those of 
postwar vintage, are radio-equip- 
ped, and the sale of battery and 
portable sets has been excellent, 
providing huge added potential 
audiences for AM _ broadcasters 
which have never been properly 
assessed. 


s But the station and network 
rate picture is only a portion of 
the radio cost problem. The other 
is talent, and here, from the ad- 
vertiser’s standpoint at least, there 
is interesting and cheering news. 

Talent costs for radio have been 
moving down, and there is every 
indication that they will continue 
to move down. The advertiser’s 
cry has been for lower-budget 
shows, and he has been getting 
them in a variety of ways: by go- 
ing in heavily for program types, 
such as whodunits, which are in- 
herently low cost because they use 
few actors, practically no import- 
ant “name” stars and little sup- 
porting folderol; network package 
deals in which talent costs are 
shaved in the interest of filling air 
time; relatively inexpensive news 
shows, for which the public seems 
to have a continuing acceptance; 
participating spots and sponsor- 
ships where talent costs can be 
split over several or even scores 
of advertisers; and finally, a re- 
duction in the price tags of even 
the “radio greats.” It is significant 
that, aside from such accepted 
headliners as Duffy’s Tavern, 
which has been thrown into a 
“tandem” operation by NBC be- 
cause no advertiser has been will- 
ing to pick up the tab individually, 
the top-ranking shows have re- 
duced their costs. 

For example, a year ago Variety 
tabbed the talent on Lux Radio 
Hour and Jack Benny, No. 1 and 2 
in the Nielsen rankings, at $20,000 
and $30,000 respectively. This year 
Lux Radio Theater is estimated 
at $17,500 and the Benny stanza 
at $25,000. With net time costs for 
the Lux hour running about $21,- 
500, that means the program cost 
has been reduced from $41,500 to 
$39,000; in the case of Benny, time 
is $11,000, so the over-all cost has 
come down from $41,000 to $36,- 
000. Adding 15% for production 
costs, Nielsen estimated total Lux 
costs at $44,500 last year and $41,- 
625 this year; Benny’s 1949 figure 
was $45,500 and this year it is 
$39,750. 


Network AM-TV Gross Time Charges, Oct. 
NETWORK RADIO 


October 

1950 
American Broadcasting Co. $ 3,165,016 
Columbia Broadcasting System 6,674,657 
Mutual Broadcasting System 1,534,526 
National Broadcasting Co. 4,929,126 
Total $16,303,325 


Ten Ten 

October Months Months 

1949 1950 9 

3,404,683 $ 29,583,013 $ 35,279,373 
5,754,037 57,743,321 055, 

1,667, 13,422,055 15,377,823 

5,597,183 51,277,221 52,823,458 


$16,423,385  $152,025,610 — $155,536,283 


NETWORK TELEVISION 


American Broadcasting Co. $ 1,190,409 


Columbia Broadcasting System 2,186,748 

DuMont Television Network bd 

National Broadcasting Co. 2,997,391 
$ 6,374,548 


Total 
*Not available. 


$ 217,199 $ 4,076,223 $ _ 957,994 
590,626 8,355,470 2,200,344 
80,143 * 724,340 
937,294 14,830,545 4,437,930 

$ 1,825,262 § 27,262,238 ~$ 8,320,608 


TEN MONTHS—The picture in gross time charges for both AM and TV networks for 
the first ten months is shown in these figures computed by Publishers’ Information 
Bureau. Ail radio networks are down for the period except CBS, whose gross is up 
more than 10%. Combined totals are down 2.2%. Television has more than tripled 
its last year income, and will probably nearly quadruple 1949 income by year’s end. 


It can be taken for granted 
that total AM costs—time and tal- 
ent combined—will continue to de- 
cline as advertisers refuse to write 
blank checks for radio shows, and 
as networks and stations seek ad- 
ditional lures with which to bait 
the hook of broadcast time sales. 


Networks and Spot 

This year, for the first time in 
broadcast history, there are indi- 
cations that network advertising 
may not be king of the walk—that 
it may be exceeded in total volume 
by non-network advertising. The 
trend is likely to continue, unless 
or until the major networks re- 
vamp their systems to take account 
of the influence of TV, or until 
new networks, such as the Pro- 
gressive Network and others, be- 
come important factors in the ad- 
vertising scene. 

Along with the clamor for rate 
reductions, advertisers have made 
no secret of their growing desire 
to find network coverage patterns 
which do not require them to buy, 
as a major part of their network 
package, those metropolitan sta- 
tions whose impact, particularly at 
night, has been seriously affected 
by TV. As TV saturation reaches 
higher levels in the areas where 
it is now important, this clamor 
for “non-TV area” networks is 
certain to increase. 


a The sesult of the clamor, over a 
period of time, is easy to predict. 
Either established networks will 
have to re-tailor their facilities to 
meet the demand for coverage 
patterns which largely exclude 
primary TV areas, or advertisers 
will be forced to develop their own 
coverage patterns through the use 
of spot or the development of their 
own individual “networks” of sta- 
tions. This latter feat, incidentally, 
represents no new departure for 
such regional advertisers as the oil 
companies, many of whom have 
put together their own networks of 
stations for the broadcast of sports 
events for many years. 

In the meantime, strong individ- 
ual stations are not too unhappy 
over developments. In primary TV 
areas, they are finding it more and 
more difficult to dispose of choice 
evening time, but this problem is 
in many cases more than overbal- 
anced by the ability to sell time 
during the day and at other per- 
iods when TV is not a major fac- 
tor. 


ws In fact, aside from the TV sales 
picture, the brightest spot in the 
entire broadcast advertising pic- 
ture this year has been spot sales, 
which will be 7% to 10% above 
last year for the country as a 
whole, and considerably higher 
than this national average for 
many individual stations. 

The trend away from existing 
networks will, as has been said, 
undoubtedly continue. But it is 
doubtful if the trend toward in- 
dividual purchases of program 
spots on individual stations will 
continue. This type of purchase 
for participations, for announce- 
ments, chain breaks, etc., is usually 


satisfactory, but for the advertiser 
who wants his own individual pro- 
gram it poses many problems. 

Not only is the cost of time more 
expensive when made on a sta- 
tion-by-station basis, because of 
the lack of the customary network 
package discounts, but the physical 
problems of placing and checking 
the show on individual stations are 
greatly multiplied. 


es For that reason, advertisers in 
the national field prefer to deal 
with networks, where one order 
and one point of origination, and a 
single point of control and respon- 
sibility, make physical handling 
fairly simple. 

For that reason, also, it appears 
reasonably clear that some new 
form of network operation in radio 
will appear to replace the exist- 
ing system, when and if that sys- 
tem is replaced. In the meantime, 
the major networks are fighting a 
sort of delaying action against time 
and TV. 

The network attitude, most ad- 
vertisers admit, is not as unreason- 
able as it might sound. In the first 
place, they have borne most of the 
tremendously heavy development 
costs which have gone into TV, 


and they are still far from being) 
| date. 


out of the woods on this score. They 
could not have developed TV to 
its present state without putting 
into it the profits from AM opera- 
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tion, and a profitless AM opera- 
tion now could still be disastrous. 


# But even more important, the 
networks are convinced that their 
present operations still represent 
an excellent buy for the national 
advertiser. With new develop- 
ments, new program gimmicks, ad- 
ditional research and experimenta- 
tion, and more intelligent and in- 
tensive selling, they believe they 
can put this story across to an in- 
creasing number of advertisers. 
The result, of course, will be de- 
termined in the marketplace, by 


the free play of the law of supply 
and demand. If demand for net- 
work time shrinks seriously, it can 
be assumed that something drastic 
will happen. If the situation stabi- 
lizes at or near its present level, 
the existing network structure will 
continue pretty much unchanged. 

But in any event, it is certain 
that 1951 will witness new at- 
tempts to resolve the problems of 
buyers and sellers to their mutual 
advantage, and to reduce the cost 
of radio advertising in terms of 
homes reached or effective adver- 
tising messages delivered. 


TV: Going Like Fury 
and Picking Up Speed 


(Continued from Page 35) 
expected to be sufficient to cover 
the 1950 TV deficit. 


# DuMont, thanks to returns from 
its three o-and-o stations and a 
comparatively low cost program 
setup, has been close to the black 
for some time. In a measure the 
financial future of DuMont and 
ABC is dependent on the outcome 
of their appeal to the Federal 
Communications Commission for a 
more “equitable” share of the live 
networking facilities provided by 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

Network business for the fall- 
winter season has been very brisk. 
Selling peak evening hours on an 
interconnected linkup has been 
little more than a matter of tak- 
ing orders for any network able 
to clear the time. 

In October, 158 companies were 
using network TV, according to 
N. C. Rorabaugh Co.; this is quite 
a jump from the figure of 76 re- 
ported for October, 1949, even 
making allowances for gains at- 
tributable to the increase in the! 
number of stations and extension | 
in live network facilities since that 


a In October, 1948, when Rora- 
baugh was getting reports from 37 


stations, he listed 33 network ad- 
vertisers; in June, 1948, the first 
month of record by the researcher, 
the figure was 14 for 20 reporting 
stations. 

Much the same pattern shows 
up for national-regional spot and 
local retail video advertising. The 
record of spot: June, 1948—76; 
October, 1949—339; September, 
1950—801; October, 1950—902. The 
count for local retail users: June, 
1948—144; October, 1949—1,416; 
September, 1950—2,903; October, 
1950—3,449. 

Even more significant than the 
mere counting of sponsors’ noses 
in TV is the amount of money be- 
ing spent by its most enthusiastic 
backers. Last year Radio Corp. of 
America, according to Publishers 
Information Bureau, was first 
among network TV advertisers, 
with an expenditure of $900,000. 


s Others contributing freely to the 
support of sight and sound broad- 
casting on a network basis in 1949: 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., $726,- 
000; General Motors, $664,000; Lig- 
gett & Myers, $594,000; National 
Dairy, $454,000; Ford Motor Co., 
$444,000; P. Lorillard Co., $398,- 
000; General Foods Corp., $366,- 
000; Philco Corp., $327,000; Mo- 
hawk Carpet Mills, $308,000. 
Leading the list for the Jan- 


The 62 U.S. Television Areas, With Number of Radio Homes and TV 
Homes (as of Oct. 1) and Per Cent of TV Homes to Radio Homes 


RADIO TV % RADIO TV 4% 
CITY HOMES HOMES TV | CITY HOMES HOMES TV 
Albuquerque, N. M. 43,000 5,000 11.6 | *Memphis, Tenn. 200,900 54,600 27.2 
*Ames, Ia. 163,700 19,400 11.8 Miami, Fla. 144,000 36,400 25.3 
_Atanta, Ge. 252,400 62,300 24.7 | +Milwaukee, Wis. 397,000 161,000 40.6 
Baltimore, Md. 436,300 222,000 50.9 | + inneapolis-St. Paul 410,800 141,000 34.3 
Binghamton, N. Y. 236,800 23,100 9.8 | svat vite. Tenn. nye 
*Birmingham, Ala. 219,200 = 22,600 10.3 | sew Haven, Conn. 518,200 102,000 19.7 
= Ind. ; py esata aa New Orleans, La. 209,500 37,400 17.8 
oe senes. pty , ‘© | *New York City 3,794,600 1,670,000 44.0 
*Buffalo, N. Y. 327,200 135,000 41.3 | sve won ya, sottes” "tnuee a 
*Chariotte, N. C. 197,500 28,800 14.6 | oy. iahoma City, Okla. 159,900 48,200 30.1 
*Chicago, Ill. 1,632,800 670,000 41.0 | ,o ip wen, ia saa 
*Cincinnati, O. 403,100 178,000 44.1 | .pritagciphia, Pa. sveaes csnaas a 
*Cleveland, O. 793,400 315,000 39.7 | pioenix. Arie ‘a ia 
*Columbus, O. 298,100 = 95,000 31.9 | spittsburgh, Pa. 793,000 145,000 18.3 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, Tex. 357,900 76,800 21.5 | presence. BI cname | aeaen 
*Davenport, Ia.-Rock *Richmond, Va. _ 136,200 42,500 31.2 
PEs ag see eeeannee tre | *Rochester, N. ¥. 211,000 51,100 24.4 
vv , , ‘ | Salt Lake City, U. 131,400 27,400 208 
*Detroit, Mich. 903,000 331,000 36.7 | Co. antonio, Tex. ae  oxaan ae 
*Erie, Pa. 174,500 = 30,700 17.6 | can piego, Cal. 180,300 58,000 32.2 
oe a bietoy oe aoe. tty | San Francisco, Cal. 875,400 99,000 11.3 
oe = * poe ane # *Schenectady, N. Y. 257,800 107,000 41.5 
Houston, Tex. , , ‘4 | Seattle, Wash. 410,800 43,200 10.5 
*Huntington, W. Va. 210,700 24,000 11.4 | S5t pois Mo. saee | tmaae a 
*Indianapolis, Ind. 335,200 70,500 21.0 | wor oles’ Wy. <i seaae ae 
*Jacksonville, Fla. 100,300 20,000 19.9 | wriede © cages 4 anaes a 
*Johnstown, Pa. 219,600 37,800 17.2 | mutes Okla ty 
*Kalamazoo, Mich. 196,400 17,500 9.0 *Utica, N. Y. 104,500 24.800 93.7 
*Kansas City, Mo. 372,300 = 61,600 16.5 | » washington, D. C. 415,200 174,000 41.9 
ie. wae socaee akan ana | *Wimingion, Del. 120,200 44,700 37.2 
Les Angeles, Cal. 1,641,700 690,000 42.9 | Total U.S. TV Cities 25,350,900 8,269,400 32.6 
*Louisville, Ky. 235,400 52,400 22.3 Total United States 40,700,000 8,269,400 20.3 


» Calculations of radio homes are by A. C. Nielsen Co. from the 1950 estimate of radio homes. Each city’s 
total represents the unduplicated number of radio homes within a 50-mile radius (except for Los An- 
geles, where the figure for both radio and TV is based on a 100-mile radius). The TV set ownership fig- 
ures are from the National Broadcasting Co.’s estimate of Oct. 1, 1950. This estimate also shows un- 


duplicated totals. 


Note: Cities marked (*) are interconnected for TV by cable or radio relay. 
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6 POINT 
~ INTEGRATED | 


ADVERTISING AND EDITORIAL ART. The largest 
staff of nationally-known artists anywhere is at 
Kling Studios. Every type of work from line 
drawings to full color oil paintings is available. 


MOTION PICTURES. Documentary and sales train- 
ing films by experienced personnel working with 
the finest physical equipment available including 
mobile units for shooting on location. 


need television film 
that sell ?. . call KLING- 


Now at last you can offer your clients top-flight television film 
production right where it’s easiest and most economical 

for you and for them. At KLING’S in the Mid-West you 

will find the theater-wise, trained personnel of 

New York . . . the physical equipment of Hollywood, such as 

a block-long, two-story studio, expert 16 mm or 35 mm 
photography, plus high fidelity 35 mm RCA recording. The 

latest techniques are available including special effects, stop action, 
physical animation, cartoons, and multi-camera production. 


And because under the one great roof of KLING Studios are 

all the other services shown below, you get this important plus! 
From original idea to script writing, story boards, and art— 
KLING can handle the entire job. 


A few of the clients for whom KLING has developed 

package shows and commercials are Procter & Gamble, Admiral, 
Standard Oil, Durkee’s, Kroger, Wilson Meats, Quaker Oats, 
and Canada Dry. For your next TV production—call KLING! 


PHOTOGRAPHY. Animated, still life, mechanical, 
and food, in color or black and white by experts. 
Room settings, a completely equipped kitchen, 
and stylists are a few of the other services. 


DISPLAYS. Kling display designers are not only 
artists but soundly grounded merchandising men 
as well . . . can handle the complete job from idea 
conception to distribution of the finished display. 


~ 


TELEVISION, Nowhere else in the Mid-West are 
the television facilities that Kling’s have. Pack- 
age shows or commercials originated for you or 
developed from your ideas in all techniques. 


SLIDE FILMS. Sales training and promotion films 
expertly produced and planned by a staff who 
have had years of experience in this field. Esti- 
mates furnished in either color or black & white. 


KLENG studios 


CHICAGO: 601 N. FAIRBANKS COURT « DE 7-0400 
NEW YORK: 51 EAST 51ST STREET + EL 5-7336 
DETROIT: 1928 GUARDIAN BUILDING + WO 1-2500 
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uary-June 1950 network compila- 
tions was Ford, which in six 
months has handed out more 
change — $911,000—than did the 
medium’s No. 1 network spender, 
* RCA, throughout all of 1949. 

Also among the leading network 
TV advertisers for the first half 
of this year: Reynolds, $767,000; 
National Dairy, $642,000; Liggett 
& Myers, $566,000; RCA, $525,000; 
General Motors, $511,000; P. Lor- 
illard, $498,000; General Foods, 
$451,000; Philco, $422,000; Mo- 
hawk, $405,000. 

September network TV leaders 
included: Fdrd, $189,720; Lorillard, 
$147,277; National Dairy, $134,- 
232; Anchor-Hocking Glass Corp., 
$125,720; Colgate, $103,755; Philco, 
+ $97,043; Reynolds, $96,110; RCA, 
$94,094; American Tobacco Co., 
$92,758; General Foods Corp., $91,- 
090. 


es The growth of television this 
year is indicated by the network 
gross billings figures published by 
Publishers’ Information Bureau. 
(See 10-month figures on Page 
42.) 

Pace setters for the fall-winter 
season are General Foods and 
Procter & Gamble. The former 
sponsors “Aldrich Family” (Young 
& Rubicam), NBC-TV; “The Gold- 
bergs” (Y&R), CBS-TV; “Hopa- 
long Cassidy” (Y&R), NBC-TV; 
“Mama” (Benton & Bowles), CBS- 
TV; Bert Parks thrice-weekly day- 
time show (Y&R), NBC-TV. 

P&G, Mr. Big among radio spon- 
sors for years, now offers “Beu- 
lah” (Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample), 
ABC-TV; “Fireside Theater” 
(Compton Advertising), NBC-TV; 
“Musical Comedy Time” (B&B) 
NBC-TV; “First Hundred Years” 
(B&B), a daily soap opera on 
CBS-TV. Another daytime pro- 
gram will be added soon. 


s Also making a big pitch for the 
favor of televiewers is American 
Tobacco Co., with “Lucky Strike 
Theater” (NBC-TV); “Roller Der- 
by” (ABC-TV); “This Is Show 
Business” (CBS-TV); “Your Hit 
Parade” (NBC-TV) and Jack 
Benny (CBS-TV), who is sched- 
uled to go before the cameras 
every eight weeks or so. All are 
placed by that “be happy, go 
lucky” agency, Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn. 

Companies with three network 
telecasts include Ford Motor Co. 
(one for dealers), P. Lorillard (two 
for Old Gold, one for Embassy), 
Quaker Oats Co., Reynolds, and 
General Mills. 

In addition to all the American 
Tobacco shows listed above, BBDO 
is handling network telecasts for 
six other clients, thus ranking as 
one of the agency leaders in the 
medium. (If Variety’s talent es- 
timates are accurate and Lucky 
Strike runs its present four shows 
for 39 weeks, the talent bill alone 
will be more than $3,000,000.) 


ws Other agencies outstanding in 
network TV: Y&R, nine shows; 
McCann-Erickson, seven shows, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, seven shows 
for eight sponsors; J. Walter 
Thompson Co., four shows for five 
sponsors with another to be added 
soon; Kenyon & Eckhardt, four 
shows; Foote, Cone & Belding, six 
shows; Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, 
five shows with three more due 


| Television Cities and Listening Are 


Witte 
@ SALT LAKE CITY 
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Based on 50-Mile Areas for All Cities Except Los Angeles, 100 Miles 
Cities Marked by * Are Interconnected by Cable or Radio Relay 


Mitchell, Maxon, and Cunningham 
& Walsh. 

These figures are interesting be- 
cause they indicate at a glance the 
important role TV—its limited cir- 
culation of 107 stations not with- 
standing—has already assumed in 
the affairs of major advertisers 
and agencies. 


w The telecasting industry, whose 
growth in the past has been the 
sort to inspire superlatives, may 
in coming months settle down 
to a steadier, less spectacular pace 
for reasons more or less beyond 
its control. 

First, there is the overshadow- 
ing presence of the color contro- 
versy. The press, which has been 
devoting a great deal of attention 
to television in recent months, has 
given tremendous play to color 
since the FCC order of Oct. 11 
authorizing the use of the CBS sys- 
tem on a commercial basis. 

As a result some people, who 
otherwise might rush out to buy 
black and white sets, are sitting 
back, awaiting the outcome of the 
bitter struggle between major set 
manufacturers, led by Radio Corp. 
of America, parent company of 
NBC, and Columbia. 


ws This, combined with the new 


10% excise tax on video receivers 
and tightened instalment buying 
regulations, may slow set sales, 
which this year have been averag- 
ing approximately 520,000 month- 
ly and in September totalled 899,- 
900 according to NBC’s count. One 
manufacturer, testifying in Chi- 
cago last month, told the court 
that some companies’ sales dropped 
50 to 75% after the FCC color de- 
cision. 

The mushrooming of TV’s cir- 
culation also will be slowed by 
production cutbacks due to the 
heavy demands of the military on 
the electronics industry. Radio- 
Television Manufacturers Assn. 
fears the output will decrease even 
more than the 20-30% previously 
estimated. 


a The future of colorvision, given 
the green light by the FCC, will 
remain uncertain until the legal 
squabble started when RCA ap- 
pealed to a federal court in Chi- 
cago to upset the commission’s 
authorization of the Columbia sys- 
tem for use as of Nov. 20, is settled 
by the Supreme Court. As this 
story went to press the first legal 
skirmish had been won by RCA, 
a three-judge court having granted 
|a temporary stay pending a de- 
| cision on the company’s plea for 


injunctive relief from the FCC 
color order. 

Whatever the final decision of 
the district court, it will undoubt- 
edly be appealed immediately to 
the Supreme Court. One guess is as 
good as another as to how long all 
of this will take. 

At this point the color issue 
dovetails with the major factor 
holding back the headlong growth 
of TV—that is, the limited number 
of stations. The FCC, which more 
than two years ago halted the 
granting of TV station licenses, in 
the past has indicated the feeling 
that the problem of color television 
must be settled before the lifting 
of the freeze. 


es Hearings are being held now on 
the utilization of the ultra high 
frequencies to provide additional 
channels for TV, which can not 
begin to cover the country with 
the channels available in the pres- 
ent very high frequency band. 
Many Washington sources had pre- 
dicted the lifting of the freeze— 
and subsequent action on more 
than 350 applications in the FCC’s 
files—by late spring, but that was 
before the activation of the coun- 
try’s stepped-up defense program. 

Now the general outlook is less 
encouraging. Recalling the ban on 


Growth of TV vs AM-FM in Identical Cities: 1949 


construction of radio stations dur- 
ing World War II—strictly a con- 
servation measure—some people 
predict video will find itself in a 
similar predicament when the mil- 
itary preparedness drive shifts in- 
to high gear. Allocation of channels 
at any rate will be of little import 
unless there is material available 
to construct stations, it is pointed 
out. 


s Meanwhile, the FCC has been 
called in to settle the industry’s 
second—to color, that is—biggest 
dispute. This one arose from the 
AT&T’s Sept. 30 allotments of 
coaxial cable-radio relay network- 
ing facilities. Long a smoldering 
issue, the problem was intensified 
this fall by the new business boom 
and by the addition of 17 cities to 
the “live” network. 

Both DuMont and ABC appealed 
to the commission to intervene 
when the AT&T allocated 379 
hours of choice evening time on 
12 disputed circuits as follows: 


NBC, 167; CBS, 121%; ABC, 53%; 


and DuMont, 37. 

In its investigation of this situa- 
tion the commission is pursuing 
two courses of action. First it is 
attempting to determine if there 
has been any “unreasonable pref- 
erence” shown by AT&T to one 
potential network customer as 
opposed to another. FCC also is 
considering handing down a rule 
requiring stations in one, two or 


to be announced by the time this No. Stations Revenue % TV % TV % Change ; 
gets into print. AM-FM TV AM-FM-TV TV Only in ’49 in’48 in AM-FM|‘hree-station markets to carry 
Also Ted Bates & Co., three! Total: 58 TV cities 511 97 $204,601,000 $20,968,000 10.2 4.4** 0.7 programs of more than one net- 
shows for five clients; Benton & work. 
Bowles, seven shows, one on a/| 10 Big TV Cities 172 39 100,855,000 14,510,060 14.8 5.8 0.7 
limited network; Kudner Agency, Baltimore 12 3 4,625,000 914,000 19.8 7.5 No Change | = It is a shortage of stations, not 
four shows at the moment (two| Washington 17 4 4,931,000 895,000 18.1 7.7 —8.9 cable facilities in most cases, 
for Admiral will go out of the| New York 38 7 29,859,000 5,075,000 17.0 8.2 1.2 which puts the telephone company 
shop soon); Cecil & Presbrey, six | Philadelphia 16 3 7,923,000 1,338,000 16.9 9.5 —1.5 in the embarrassing position of 
shows; Leo Burnett Co., seven) Los Angeles 27 6 13,292,000 2,002,000 15.1 4.5 6.7 having to choose between its cus- 
shows for six clients; Sullivan, | Chicago 28 4 17,468,000 2,079,000 11.9 4.2 —3.1 tomers. There are 66 cities with 
Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, three Columbus 5 3 1,551,000 177,000 11.4 0.0 No Change | TV outlets; 49 of these are now on 
shows; Grey Advertising Agency, Detroit 12 3 8,484,000 938,000 11.1 3.4 8.6 the live hookup; approximately 
three shows; William H. Weintraub | Cleveland 10 3 5,079,000 523,000 10.3 1.7 No Change | half of the 49 are one-station mal- 
Co., three shows; and William Esty | Cincinnati 7 3 7,643,000 569,000 7.4 1.6 No Change | kets, with four networks vying 
Co., because of the hefty Camel | 48 other TV Cities 339 58 103,746,000 6,458,000 6.2 2.1% 0.7 for their time. In its study of the 
expenditures. Video billings for the | **Only 28 TV cities in ’48. cable jam, the FCC found NBC 
year also are notable at Lennen & | *19 cities. Source: Official FCC records averaging 65% of the network time 
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1950 


A Top-Flight 
Buying Market 
of the Nation 


Month old U. $. Census of Business 
figures firmly establish the tremendous 
paying record of the Worcester ‘Market. 


Retail Sales _$474,773,000 

Food Sales induding Eating 

~ Establishments we $175,409,000 a 
Home Furnishings Sales $ 24,449,000 — 
Automotive Sales ws | Pi 


a ie of Buyi 
"‘Worcaanal County 20th in the potion 
in value added by manufacture 
($534,227,000) with 1,334 industriel 
establishments paying salories and wages 
of anaes C23 006. 
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Audience DAY TIME (BMB Station 
Audience Report Spring 1949) 
totals 136,570. families; 113% 
greater than the closest second 
station. 


“Copyright 1950 Soles Management, further 
tion not licensed. 
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in scarce station markets with Du- 
Mont getting less than 5%. 

One factor which helps to ex- 
plain NBC’s record at station 
clearance: In 32 of the 49 “live” 
TV cities there are outlets owned 
+ by NBC or its AM affiliates. 

There are 40 one-station markets 
in TV; nearly half of these outlets 
are owned by NBC’s AM affiliates. 


s A comparison with the station 
affiliation picture of competing 
networks gives further indication 
of the impressiveness of these fig- 
ures. ABC, owner-operator of five 
stations, lists 17 TV stations owned 
by its AM affiliates. Seventeen of 
CBS’ AM affiliates are also in the 
telecasting business; the network 
itself owns WCBS-TV, New York, 
and part of WTOP-TV, Washing- 
ton, and KTTV, Los Angeles. Stock 
in the latter will be sold when 
FCC approves purchase of KTSL, 
Don Lee’s Los Angeles station, by 
Columbia. DuMont owns stations 
in New York, Washington and 
Pittsburgh. 

The monopoly status of TV in 
many markets has given rise to 
another hazard. Agency men report 
that stations frequently decline to 
clear time for a particular pro- 
gram on a network basis, then 
later telephone and offer to make 
room for the same show as a spot 
buy. This means, of course, that 
the local telecaster makes more 
money on the deal. 


gm An equally significant by-prod- 
uct of the prolonged freeze is the 
commonly accepted practice of 
double spotting. Since good night- 
time spot availabilities in TV are 
scarcer than Republicans in Geor- 
gia, nobody is going to make a 
stand against such practices. None- 
theless agencies and advertisers 
are concerned particularly when 
the announcements in question are 
adjacencies to a multi-sponsored 
program of the “Show of Shows” 
type. 

The traffic jam on the nighttime 
airwaves has helped to bring day- 
time video into full flower. Since 
DuMont’s WABD, New York, 
pioneered in daylight program- 
ming in 1948, more and more sta- 
tions have been offering local fare 
to keep Mrs. America from her 
daily chores. This fall the networks 
started moving in with big-name 
sponsored afternoon entertainment. 

General Foods launched the 
“Bert Parks Show,” giving it a 
nighttime leeway in budget and 
production, on NBC. In no time 
that network’s “Kate Smith Show,” 
Monday-Friday, from 4-5 p.m., 
EST, chalked up some sort of a 
daytime rating record with a score 
of 18.5 on Nielsen for October. The 
program is sold to participating 
sponsors. The price: $36,725 plus 
time for one 15-minute segment 
per week for 13 weeks. Procter & 
Gamble is planning to join Miss 
Smith’s list of sponsors. 


= P&G has transferred its favorite 
housewife bait to TV with the 
presentation of the “First Hundred 
Years” over CBS-TV. The 15- 
minute soap opera is televised 
Monday through Friday at 2:30 
p.m., EST. General Mills joins 
the daytime lineup on CBS-TV 
early next month when Betty 
Crocker goes before the cameras. 
Lever Bros. is reportedly making 
plans for an afternoon TV serial. 
Sterling Drug, which carried a 
daytime network show before 
backing a nighttime program, has 
been sponsoring “Okay Mother,” 
with Dennis James, over a limited 
eastern network of DuMont sta- 
tions since September 1948. 
Wallace A. Ross, who reports 
monthly on video programming 
trends, analyzed the daytime pic- 
ture in a recent study. He found 
early morning programming to be 
the rule in at least 10 cities, with 
more than 50 cities having service 
by 3 p.m., local time. 
Among the early birds: Birm- 


in cong ees 
steels oie acess 


ingham, WAFM-TV, signs on 
10:25 a.m.; Baltimore, WBAL-TV, 
on the air at 11:45 a. m.; Chicago— 
WENR-TYV, 11 a.m. and WGN-TV, 
10 a.m.; Cincinnati—WKRC-TV, 
9:30 am.; WLW-T, 7 am. and 
WCPO-TV, 6 a.m. (earliest in the 
country); Cleveland—WEWS, 10 
am.; Detroit—WXYZ-TV, 6:45 
a.m.; Philadelphia—WCAU-TV, 8 
a.m.; Los Angeles—KFI-TV, 9 a.m. 
and KNBH, 9:30 a.m.; Washing- 
ton, 10:15 a.m. 

All the New York outlets, ex- 
cepting WPIX, which signs on at 
noon (as of November), are on the 
air in the mornings. WPIX, the 
Daily News station, has pioneered 
in another direction, making a bid 
for the stay-up-laters with full 
length movie features every night. 
Most of these movies have been 
sponsored, frequently by compa- 
nies with mail order or direct mail 
pitches. 

Mr. Ross’ check of daytime (9:30 
a.m.-5 p.m., EST) sponsors on 
New York stations as of Nov. 1 
showed: WCBS-TV, 26; WNBT, 38; 
WABD, 21; WJZ-TV, 45; WOR-TV, 
Hey WPIX, 36; WATV (Newark), 


a Nor are the daytime efforts of 
telecasters going unheeded, ac- 
cording to Videodex; the research 
company says daytime TV is about 
where nighttime was a year ago. 
In September 27.4% of the TV 
homes in Cincinnati had their set 
turned on at least once during the 
five days covered, it was stated. 
In June A. C. Nielsen Co. re- 
ported that the average TV set in 
the country was on 49 minutes 
during the day (before 6 p.m., 
local time) and 3 hours during the 
evening. In March, a peak spring 
month, the figures were one hour 
and seven minutes for daytime and 
three hours, 32 minutes, for night. 
Television, as a look at the map 
will indicate, is a big city medium. 
Seventy-one per cent of the audi- 
ence of more than 9,000,000 lives in 
cities of over 500,000; 55% of the 
group is composed of families of 
four or five persons; 30% of fami- 
lies of five or more. Other charac- 
teristics: 82% have telephones; 
61% are high school educated, 31% 
have been to college (Nielsen). 


a What sort of programs do these 
people like? Milton Berle, well into 
his third year of telling the same 
jokes on the “Texaco Star Thea- 
ter,” still is the king. In all the rat- 
ings he continues to monopolize the 
top spot despite competition from a 
raft of television novices—Fred 
Allen, Eddie Cantor, Jimmy Du- 
rante, Dean Martin and Jerry 
Lewis and Bob Hope, for example. 

In all fairness to the “new- 
comers,” it should be emphasized 
that Mr. Berle has a three year 
head start and is seen every week, 
while others mentioned are on 
once a month or less in spots op- 
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Telwision Set Ownership 
Percent of Families Owning TV. Sets Within Each Division 


posite two of video’s most popular 
shows, “Toast of the Town” and 
“Godfrey and His Friends.” 

The three most popular TV pro- 
gram types in October, according 
to Pulse Inc., were westerns (10 
quarter hours weekly), 
(66), and comedy-variety (85). 
Except for the big gains made by 
the western stars, Hopalong, Lone 
Ranger, etc., this has changed little 
from two years ago when Pulse 
records showed comedy-variety 
and drama to be the favorite tele- 
cast categories of New Yorkers on 
the basis of average ratings. 


drama 


ws Television from the outset has 
enjoyed comparatively high rat- 
ings. Most impressive evidence of 
its audience following are the 
share of broadcast audience fig- 
ures published by C. E. Hooper Inc. 
In January, Baltimore became the 
first city in which TV’s evening 
share of the total broadcast audi- 
ence (with AM, that is) passed 
the 50% mark, as reported by 
Hooper. 

As a result of widespread criti- 
cism from radio, Mr. Hooper class- 
ified his controversial share-of- 
audience figures as confidential 
and for some time has refused to 
make them public. However, his 
September audience report showed 
13 cities in which TV is now get- 
ting more than 50% of the evening 
(6-10:30 p.m.) broadcast audience. 

Mr. Hooper calls attention to the 
fact that over-all sets-in-use (AM 
and TV) are up appreciably in 
major video cities. His list of the 
first 15 TV cities from the stand- 
point of the largest percentage in- 


LISTENING ¢ VIEWING 


RELATED TO LENGTH of TV SET OWNERSHIP 


AMONG NATIONAL RADIO HOMES OBTAINING TV SETS PRIOR TO 1950 


BEFORE TV FIRST QUARTER § SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
YEAR AFTER YEAR AFTER YEAR AFTER 
euttiie allie 
HOURS PER 357 356 
DAY PART:* : 
iTV 
ORADIO 


S| 


# AVERAGE PER DAY, SEASONALLY ADUUSTED 


LISTENING PICTURE—This copyrighted chart by A. C. Nielsen Co., based upon a 
group of about 100 identical TV families, demonstrates conclusively that TV viewing 
is not a fad which “wears off.” It also indicates that total viewing and listening rises 
sharply with the advent of TV: Before TV these families listened to radio 4 hours 
44 minutes per day (about 14% more than the national average). After nine full 
months of TV, they were spending 4 hours 43 minutes on TV alone, plus 2 hours 
13 minutes listening to the radio, for a total AM-TV record of 6 hours 56 minutes 


per day. 


Last Half August 1950 
U.S. TOTAL 
CITY SIZE 
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ase in broadcast audi : Dayton 8 28.6 44.4 

= = y ; ames Washington 20.4 29.3 43.6 
Pre-TV Radio & TV Detroi 

Radio Homes Homes Using etroit 5 29.2 42.4 

, Using Sets Sets Increase Providence 18.5 25.6 38.4 

Columbus 19.9 27.4 37.7 

CITY JULY-AUG. JULY-AUG. 1950 over! Cleveland 25.7 34.4 33.9 

: 1948 1950 1948 | Los Angeles 25.4 32.7 28.7 

Baltimore 16.1 28.4 76.4 Milwaukee 26.6 32.8 23.3 

Chicago 17.9 28.8 60.9 | Boston 23.0 28.1 22.2 

Toledo 17.1 26.7 56.1 | New York 23.7 28.5 20.3 

Philadelphia 18.8 29.1 54.8 | Cincinnati 26.1 31.2 19.5 


AM-TV Cost Picture 


Something 


to Ponder 


Lightning Changes Almost Defy Calculation; 
AM Talent Costs Down, TV Up; Time Costs Unsteady 


New York, Dec. 6—The one} 


sure thing about AM and TV costs 
is—they’re changing fast. 

Having raised the price of their 
sure-fire packages—the Jack Ben- 
nys, Bing Crosbys, etc.—-to a new 
high with the now-famous talent 
war of 1949, the networks this sea- 
son are suffering from an infla- 
tionary hangover. 

As a result the pendulum is be- 
ginning to swing to the other ex- 
treme; “low budget” shows are the 
order of the day in the new busi- 
ness category. Hence the gory 
melodramas, the quiz and give- 
away extravaganzas (the latter, 
incidentally, have declined notice- 
ably in recent months). The king 
of the crop, “Stop the Music,” only 
partially sold (on AM), has been 
going begging for sponsors. 

Long established shows like Phil 
Harris, considered such certain 
sponsor bait that networks were 
fighting over him a few months 
ago, this season are riding the air- 
waves sustaining despite the fran- 
tic pitches of the network sales- 
men to get top management off 
the hook. 

“Duffy’s Tavern,” also in the 
NEC stable, went begging too until 
the network included it in its new 
tandem operation. 


s When NEC launched its Sunday 
night “Big Show,” it wasn’t only 
the novelty of the tandem idea 
which caught advertising and pub- 
lic imagination. It had been so 
long since anyone had put together 
that much talent and tossed it to 
a public which had always liked 
entertainment. This transfusion, 
while tardy, was welcome—radio 
billings were off, station and net- 
work funds were sustaining TV— 
and radio had always had a tre- 
mendous cost story to tell. 

And the indications are that ra- 
dio costs will go still lower. The 
adoption of the tandem operation, 
with its contiguous discounts, 
added up (although it wasn’t 


billed that way) to a sizable cost 
reduction. Radio rates have been 
the target of persistent sniping by 
advertisers for more than a year— 
the general objection being that 
radio’s hold in TV cities has been 
loosened. And although the broad- 
casters outmaneuvered the Assn. 
of National Advertisers, which had 
lumbered into the rate discussion, 
the signs point to lower radio 
rates. The outbreak of war in 
Korea temporarily stiffened the 
broadcasters’ resolve to hold the 
rate line—but as TV production 
continued and the number of sets 
grew, the likelihood of immovable 
opposition decreased. 


ws From a program standpoint, 
there have been many cost changes. 
In the past two years, the West 
Coast has been pretty well de- 
nuded of network origination. This 
has cut cost for agencies, and has 
restored radio to New York talent, 
always somewhat cheaper than 
their film-fed contemporaries. 

Package shows are lower in 
price, too. As one agency man put 
it, “I can buy shows now for 
money they wouldn’t look at two 
years ago—but the clients aren’t 
interested, even at bargain base- 
ment prices.” 

On the other hand, the well- 
established unions in the broad- 
casting business aren’t retracting. 
Both directors’ and writers’ unions 
have won major concessions from 
networks and agencies, and the 
technical unions were getting peak 
wages. 


ws Here are a couple of examples 
of how the unions have fared in 
the past ten years: 

The Radio Directors Guild, an 
AFL affiliate, had no contracts 
in effect in 1940, but says the 
“average staff salary” for direc- 
tors was $65 a week. In 1945, the 
minimum salary for directors was 
$95 a week, salary for associate 

(Continued on Page 74) 
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WCAU—The “party line” where 3,500,000 neighbors 
listen 1n regularly 


A party line sometimes is used by neighbors 
as a means of keeping in touch with the 
outside world. 


WCAU has a 50,000-watt “party line” that 
makes a neighborhood of America’s 3rd 
market. This neighborhood takes in 56 
counties in 4 states, as well as the city of Phila- 
delphia. It is populated by three and a half 
million of the wealthiest people in the world 


who listen regularly to WCAU for their news 
and entertainment.* 


So, when folks want to eavesdrop on good 
entertainment or want to understand what is 
happening in the world, they tune us in. Just 
“lift the receiver” on WCAU. If you want them 
to listen in on your conversation, just call us 
or Radio Sales. 


*BMB—Survey of Buying Power. 


WCAU 


CBS Affiliate — 50,000 watts 
The Philadelphia Bulletin Station — Represented by Radio Sales 
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VAT DD SV 


(DULUTH-SUPERIOR) 


710 KC.-5000 WATTS 
INCREASED COVERAGE 
EXCELLENT ADJACENCIES 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: 
Free & Peters, Inc. 


Advertisers Willing to Hear AM 
Pitch, But Consider Bargains Only 


Nets, Stations Devise 
Methods for Attracting 
More Dollars to Radio 


Cuicaco, Dec. 7—National ad- 
vertisers are more willing to listen 
to a pitch on AM radio today than 
they were four to six months ago. 

But their interest in AM is a 
qualified interest. They are not 
“shopping” for shows. But they 


are willing to consider plans which’ 


guarantee efficient use of any 
money that might be spent on AM. 

In line with this budget-minded 
approach, a number of “gimmicks” 
have been developed to enable ad- 
vertisers to secure AM coverage 
at minimum cost. 

One of the more promising is 
NBC’s new “tandem” plan for sell- 
ing a group of sustaining programs 


on a sponsor participation basis. 
The first show was aired Nov. 5. 


a The plan, which has had the 
strong support of Charles Denny, 
executive vice-president of the 
web, comprises seven programs, of 
which five are now actually in the 
operation: “The Big Show” (Sun- 
days, 6 to 7:30 p.m.); the NBC 
Symphony, with guest conductors 
(Mondays, 10 to 11 p.m.); “Screen 
Directors’ Playhouse” (Thursdays, 
10 to 11 p.m.); “Duffy’s Tavern” 
(Fridays, 9:30 to 10 p.m.) and 
Monty Woolley in “The Magnifi- 
cent Montague” (Fridays, 9 to 9:30 
p.m.), plus a Saturday night hour 
of mystery with Brian Donlevy in 
“Dangerous Assignment” and Her-- 
bert Marshall in “Man Called X” 
(8 to 9 p.m.). 

NBC is going all-out in an ef- 


Motion Pictures 
Meetings Packages 
Television Commercials 
Demonstration Devices 
Screen Advertising 
Skits 
Cartoon Comedies 
Training Manuals 
Slidefilms 

Pictorial Booklets 
Transparencies 

Slides 

Film Distribution 
Turnover Charts 
Meeting Guides 

Tape Recordings 

Disc Recordings 
Promotion Pieces 
Posters and Charts 
Banners 

Training Devices 

Quiz Materials 
Speech Coaching 
Pageants 

Stage Presentations 
Portable Stagettes 
Meeting Equipment 
Projection Service 
Technicolor Productions 
Field Surveys 
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The successful department store is designed to do an efficient, 
highly organized merchandising job. It must provide seeable 
customer savings . . . coordinate its countless services under one 
management . . . operate under one roof. 


The Jam Handy Organization is run this way. From a single 
central headquarters it makes available a specialized service for 
practically every “‘visual” and film advertising need. 


If you want to save money on your next sales promotion activity, 
training program, consumer selling promotion, or special sales 
meeting, it will pay you to look at this list of Jam Handy products 
and services. 


This time-cutting, cost-saving type of One-Stop Service provides 
a single source of supply, a single accounting, a single responsi- 
eliminates costly confusion and duplication of effort. 
For quick, sure One-Stop Service, write or phone— 


JAM HANDY 


Offices 4 au Yous. & WANNNOTON © DAYTON © SOON + mITsUREN © CCAGO + 10S ANOS 
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fort to push the unusual deal. } 
eventually hopes to have six non- 
competitive advertisers sponsor 
the five shows on a participation 
basis. 

Each advertiser will get a one. 
minute commercial on each of the 
five programs, plus mention on 
opening and closing promotional 
billboards of all products repre- 
sented on each show. 

Position of the commercials wil] 
be rotated to insure all advertisers 
equal treatment. The plan, NBC 
contends, will enable all six ad- 
vertisers to reach all types of au- 
diences, since the programs in- 
clude variety, music, drama, 
comedy and mystery shows. 

To attract advertisers, the net- 
work has made the tandem pack- 
age as flexible as possible. If spon- 
sors prefer to drop the whodunits, 
and substitute another comedy 
show on another night, NBC 
promises to make arrangements. 


ws Advertisers buy time at the 
one-hour rate, discounted on a 39- 
week basis, with the total hourly 
cost divided by six. Talent costs 
are split similarly. The total cost 
for time and talent per advertiser 
is estimated at about $30,000 per 
week. (NBC calculates the cost at 
58¢ per 1,000 listeners.) 

To date, the web has signed 
RCA Victor, Whitehall Pharmacal 
and Ford Motor Co. It is pushing 
hard to book the additional three 
sponsors and already has had a 
number of nibbles. 

The tandem type of participa- 
tion program is designed partly to 
woo sponsors back to evening AM 
time and, in a sense, is the net- 
work’s answer to block program- 
ming on independent stations. 


a Interest in tandem to date has 
been sufficient to suggest the pos- 
sibility that the network may un- 
dertake additional tandem ven- 
tures in the future. There is some 
likelihood that NBC eventually 
will put together a combination 
daytime-nighttime tandem pack- 
age. However, an all-daytime tan- 
dem operation seems unlikely, be- 
cause daytime advertisers already 
are high-frequency advertisers. 

Network shows aired on a spon- 
sor participation basis, of course, 
are not new. The “Breakfast Club” 
on ABC (General Mills and Philco 
sponsor 15-minute segments and 
Swift has a half-hour) has been 
on for almost 11 years. Apparently 
ABC feels the show is a complete 
success as a participation since it 
recently signed Don McNeill to a 
20-year contract. 


a ABC also has “Stop the Music” 
on a participation basis. Current- 
ly, Clippercraft clothes and Old 
Gold each have 15-minute por- 
tions of the full-hour show (Sun- 
days, 8-9 p.m.). However, Clipper- 
craft is dropping the program and 
Mars Inc. has signed for a 15- 
minute segment, beginning in Jan- 
-uary. 

Columbia Broadcasting System’s 
“Sing it Again” also has partici- 
pating sponsorship. Carter Prod- 
ucts and Luden’s each have a 15- 
minute portion of the show 


ling Drug sponsors the last half- 
hour. 

There are, of course, other types 
of split sponsorship designed 
to enable advertisers to identify 
themselves with a program and 
make a pitch at minimum cost. 


= Mutual, for example, airs Ga- 
briel Heatter five nights a week: 
Noxzema has the Monday program 
(7:30-7:45 p.m.) ; Rhodes Pharma- 
cal picks up the tab on Tuesday; 
Beltone has the Wednesday pro- 
gram; Amurol Products sponsors 
the Thursday edition and Ennds 
deodorant tablets will take over 
the Friday show beginning Jan. 5. 
Rhodes also sponsors Heatter on 
Sundays (9:30-9:45). 

Mutual also has carried a num- 
ber of network programs several 


(Saturdays, 10-11 p.m.) and Ster- | 
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times weekly on a split sponsor- 
ship basis. For example, “Chal- 
lenge of the Yukon” has been 
aired Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day (5:30-5:55 p.m.) for Quaker 
Oats, while “Sky King” plays in 
the same time slot on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays for Derby Foods. How- 
ever, Quaker recently cancelled, 
and the time has been sold to Kel- 
logg Co., which will sponsor the 
“Clyde Beatty Show” beginning in 
January. 


s The tendency of advertisers, 
who may be somewhat interested 
in AM, to postpone purchases at 
present is partially a result of the 
seasonal factor. Fall normally is 
an off-season, since the “broadcast 
year” is already well under way. 

For the economy-conscious ra- 
dio sponsors, however, the princi- 
pal objective is to build an au- 
dience at minimum cost. They are 
looking for low-budget shows that 
deliver reasonable audience rat- 
ings—hence the rash of mystery 
programs. 


s This summer, when most of the | © 
big fall and winter programs took | | 


the customary hiatus, the low- 
budget whodunits weighed down 
the top ten evening program Niel- 
sen listings. Toward the end of 
July, seven of the top ten AM pro- 
grams were mystery thrillers, and 
even in October, three of these 
shows placed in the first ten. 

Their popularity among adver- 
tisers rests on the fact that they 
deliver a good audience at mini- 
mum cost. 

However, advertisers who want 
to make every dollar spent on AM 
go as far as possible are ready to 
listen to unusual programming 
ideas. This attitude was epitomized 
by one network sales exec who 
told AA that advertisers and agen- 
cies “are looking for ingenuity in 
programming. This is the age of 
gimmicks, and successful selling of 
new shows frequently depends on 
an unusual programming idea, plus 
ingenuity in selling the idea to an 
advertiser.” 


= Program ideas which prove 
popular are duplicated, get a 
heavy play—and soon are over- 
worked. Typical are the quiz 
shows which became popular after 
the war. Today, such programs as 
“Information Please” and “Dr. I. 
Q.” are no longer aired on AM. 
With a few notable exceptions, 


telephone quiz shows also have || 
in popularity. Soap|' 
operas, of course, are holding their | | 


declined 


own, but there are few if any new- 
comers to the ranks of the soap- 
ers. 

Relatively recent additions to 


the list of network shows suggest | | 
a shift to the informal type of pro- | / 
“Ladies Fair,” and “Queen | | 


gram. 
for a Day” are representative ex- 
amples of informal audience par- 
ticipation programs. And one of 
the latest shows to appear during 
the daytime hours is Armour & 
Co.'s noontime Dave Garroway 
AM program. While it is too early 
to label this tendency a trend— 
especially since there have been 
relatively few new network shows 


in recent months—it may even-| | 


tually become a trend. 


® Possibly one reason for the con- 
tinuing popularity of daytime au- 
dience participation shows lies in 
the demand on the part of agen- 
cies for increased merchandising | 
Support from radio stations. It is | 
easier to merchandise a “person- 
ality” like Tom Moore or Tommy | 
Bartlett than it is to promote the 
unknown actors in soap opera 
dramas. 

This demand for additional mer- 
chandising support also is a con- 
tributing factor ta the boost in 
national spot radio. Since local sta- 
tions find local shows more profit- 
able than network offerings, they 
are more willing to merchandise 
them And agencies desiring mer- 
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chandising support find that na- 
tional spot fits their coverage pat- 
tern. Thus buyers and sellers of 
time both profit. On the other 
hand, spot shows are more ex- 
pensive in both time charges and 
handling than network shows. 


ws In the use of spot announce- 
ments, station sales representatives 
have noted a definite trend toward 
one-minute spots and away from 
station breaks. Increased competi- 
tion for the consumer’s dollar is 
offered, generally, in explanation 
of the shift in emphasis. 

Both national spot business and 
spot announcement volume have 
been exceptionally good this year 
(see story on Page 72). Station 
representatives and time buyers 
feel that this is the primary reason 


for the decline in per inquiry deals. 
Fewer stations need the extra in- 
come from PI offers and, as a re- 
sult, the number of stations accept- 
ing such offers has diminished. 
However, many of the former PI 
stations still are accepting mail 
order advertisers—but on a rate 
card basis. 


a For national advertisers mar- 
keting consumer goods, the prob- 
lem of working out radio-TV cov- 
erage patterns seems destined to 
increase in importance. 

The problem logically is divided 
in two parts: 

1. Coverage in TV markets. If 
an advertiser uses television, he 
must work out some method of 
reaching non-TV hornes. If he uses 
network radio, he must find some 


method of reaching TV homes. 
2. Coverage outside TV markets. 
If an advertiser uses network tele- 
vision, he may run into budget 
problems in tailoring radio cover- 
age to reach non-TV markets. If 
he buys network or spot radio, he 
must bid against other advertisers 
—particularly in one-station video 
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cities—for choice TV time and 
“good buys.” 

A number of methods for meet- 
ing the problem of coverage in TV 
markets via AM radio have been 
employed in recent months. 

One of the most obvious solu- 
tions—since peak TV viewing oc- 
curs during evening hours—is the 
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Never underestimate the size of the Beeline. It takes in all 
of inland California plus the Reno corner of Nevada. It 
has more people than Los Angeles . . . more buying power 
than Detroit . . . higher total retail sales than Philadelphia.* 
And never overestimate the selling -power of outside 
remember, are independent inlanders. a 
They seldom listen to outside stations because they naturally 
prefer their own, on-the-spot stations. 2 
' Those are the five BEELINE stations — each located o 
right in a major Beeline city. Together, they blanket 
the entire market. And you choose best availabilities on 
each station without line costs or clearance problems. 
Combination rates. 
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Here's what you should know about 


KMJ Fresno 
Reaches 327,690 radio families in its 16-county 1%-billion-dollar 
orbit. BMB home-county total weekly audience is 93% daytime, 
95% at night — with home-city Hooper twice as high as next closest af 
station for Mon. thru Fri. 12 Noon-6 PM period. (And Fresno, 
according to Sales Management's new test market survey, ranks 
Ist in the West, 2ed in the entire country among cities of the 75,000 


to 150,000 population group!) 


—McClatehy Broadcasting Company 


PAUL H. RAYMER CO., National Representative 
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use of daytime AM time. Since the 
beginning of the Korean conflict, 
news shows have attracted and 
held the interest of advertisers. 
Increased attention also is being 
paid to AM shows with home 
economists. The quality of such 
cooking programs has increased 
in recent years and the home econ- 
omists and announcers generally 
are doing a more professional sell- 


ing job. 


m Independent stations in video 
markets, at the suggestion of radio 
representatives in many cases, are 
considering the possibilities in 
music and news programming. In 
a number of cities, including New 
York, Boston, Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh, music and news stations 
have enjoyed increasing listener- 
ship during the past two or three 
years, despite increased numbers 
of TV sets. 

The thinking behind this advice 
to switch to music and news is 
interesting. Advocates contend that 
the woman who formerly listened 
to daytime dramatic offerings on 
AM now looks at daytime TV 
shows—or eventually will shift her 
allegiance to them. The woman 
who doesn’t have time to listen 
closely to AM now tunes in music 
and news. 


ws As a result, music and news or 
block programming techniques are 
being pushed by station represent~ 
atives, who feel that independent 
stations adopting such a plan will 
be able to compete with both TV 
outlets and network AM affiliates 
which are booked solidly with net- 
work offerings. 

Most important item to a block 
programming plan using a disc 
jockey daytime show is the per- 
sonality of the disc jockey. With 
an outstanding personality, a 
healthy backlog of spot announce- 
ments can be built up. Without 
such a disc jockey, extensive block 
programming may defeat the ob- 
jectives set up for it. 

In cities where the personality 
is capable of building a healthy 
audience, advertisers have found 
that time purchases on music and 
news stations supply part of the 
answer to the problem of coverage 
in TV markets. 


# Spot announcements on AM sta- 
tions in TV markets also are being 
used to help build coverage. In 
metropolitan markets, the most 
coveted periods for spot announce- 
ments are 7-9 p.m.; 6-7 p.m.; 9-10 
p.m.; late afternoon; mid-after- 
noon; noon and morning, in that 
order. 

The main reason why the 7-9 
p.m. period still is considered most 
desirable—despite inroads of TV 
—is that the early evening hours 
continue to be the peak AM lis- 
tening period. As yet, there is not 
sufficient differential in rates be- 
tween the 7-9 and 9-11 p.m. peri- 
ods to warrant buying spots in 
order to catch video viewers who 
ma turn on the radio after top TV 

shows leave the air. . 

However, on the 250-watt sta 
tions in small towns, the noon hour 
is the most sought-after time for 
spot announcements—on the theo- 
ry that most residents are home 
for lunch. Next in importance are 
the 7-9 a.m., afternoon, and 7-9 
p.m. periods. 


w Another noteworthy trend in 
selection of time is the increased 
interest in Saturday morning pro- 
gramming. 

In past years, the Saturday 
relatively undesirable. Now, how- 
ever, partly because more people 
are home on Saturdays and partly 
because food advertisers want to 
catch the housewife audience be- 
fore Saturday shopping begins, 
there has been a rise in interest in 
Saturday morning hours. 

CBS, for example, now carries 
an impressive line-up of Saturday 
shows, including the Carnation 


morning hours were considered | 


“Family Party”; Coca-Cola’s Mor- 
ton Downey; Cream of Wheat’s 
“Let’s Pretend”; Lever Bros.’ 
“Junior Miss”; Armstrong Cork’s 
“Theater of Today”; Pillsbury’s 
“Grand Central Station” and Ar- 
mour’s “Stars Over Hollywood.” 


ws Among others, NBC carries Pet 
Milk’s Mary Lee Taylor; Ed Mc- 
Connell for Brown Shoe and the 
Allis-Chalmers “National Farm & 
Home Hour.” 

Mutual has the Quaker Oats 


“Man on the Farm” show. 

Since many network affiliates 
are sold out after 6 a.m., week- 
days, advertisers also have turned 
to Sunday afternoon programs. 

Mutual carries a line-up of who- 
dunits, including “Martin Kane, 
Private Eye” (U. S. Tobacco); 
“The Shadow” (DL&W Coal— 
Grove Laboratories) and “True 
Detective Mysteries” (Williamson 
Candy). 

Sunday afternoon sponsored 
shows on NBC include the “Quiz 
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Kids” (Miles Laboratories), “The 
Falcon” (Kraft) and a Wildroot 
show. CBS has the Longines “Sym- 
phonette”; “Godfrey Digest” (Red- 
di-Wip); and Frank Sinatra, a 
portion of which is sponsored by 
Bymart. 


@ National advertisers also are 
showing some interest in networks 
other than the “big four.” The 
Keystone Broadcasting System, 
now ten years old, services 402 
AM stations via transcriptions. 


Pillsbury Mills recently pur. 
chased a program on Keystone and 
its national accounts now include 
Whitehall Pharmacal, Carter Prod- 
ucts, General Mills, Grove Labora- 
tories, Murine Co., Vick Chemical 
and Wildroot. 

Keystone’s affiliates for the 
most part are 250-watters located 
in towns of fewer than 50,000 peo- 
ple. No phone lines are used to 
feed programming to the net. All 
programs, sustaining and commer- 
cial alike, are sent out on tran- 
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scriptions. 

Of the 402 affiliates, almost half 
have no wire network affiliation; 
15 are hooked up with CBS; 15 
with NBC; about 85 with ABC and 
100 with Mutual. Keystone han- 
dles availabilities on its stations 
for its clients, thus giving time 
buyers an assist and making it 
easier to buy secondary market 
stations. 


as Currently, national advertisers 
using TV in major markets are 


showing an increased interest in 
Keystone. Although the small- 
town and rural market once was 
neglected, continued high purchas- 
ing power in these areas is prov- 
ing attractive to national and 
regional marketers—and the net- 
work’s business is better than ever 
before. 

One of Keystone’s principal sales 
arguments is that the advertiser’s 
cost of furnishing transcriptions 
is only a fraction of the cost in- 


volved in use of wired networks. 


At present, however, it is push- 
ing the contention that the 8,000,- 
000 Keystone homes have no tele- 
vision sets and for the most part 
are beyond satisfactory TV range. 

Although drug manufacturers 
were the network’s | principal 
clients in the early years, food 
advertisers have moved into the 
picture and soap advertisers are 
showing interest. 


s Liberty Broadcasting System, 
which has been expanding for the 


past three years, on Oct. 2 began 
full-time service from Dallas, Hol- 
lywood and New York. 

The network, which is strongest 
in the southern and southwestern 
tier of states, got its start with 
sports broadcasts. Gordon McLen- 
don, executive director of Station 
KILF, Dallas, is president of the 
network. 

The original programming in- 
cluded a play-by-play re-creation 
of major league baseball games 
from wire reports of the game. The 


> 
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candy, meat products, soap, 
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service proved popular and affili- 
ates increased in number. 

Currently, programming in- 
cludes Hollywood shows, news, 
musical programs, cemmentators 
like Raymond Swing, United Na- 
tions reports, plus a line-up of 
New York professional football 
games with Ted Husing at the 
mike, and West Coast and 
southern games. 

The network has its headquar- 
ters in Dallas, and also maintains 
offices in Atlanta, Washington and 
Los Angeles. 


se Progressive Broadcasting Sys- 
tem (AA, Nov. 27) made its com- 
mercial debut late last month with 
about 150 affiliates in the fold. 

Progressive is providing about 
12 hours of programming daily, 
from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., at a cost of 
almost $250,000 monthly. Shows 
are taped and sent by direct wire 
to affiliates at the same time in 
all time zones, through key out- 
lets in Hollywood, Chicago and 
New York. 

One of Progressive’s principal 
arguments in lining up affiliates is 
that it will not request any option 
time. Affiliates, therefore, do not 
have to shift established and popu- 
lar local shows in order to carry 
PBS offerings. 


= Main emphasis is placed on 
block programming, with a full 
60-second break between all 
shows. Every 15-minute segment 
will allow for 2% minutes of com- 
mercials and all half-hour or hour 
shows will be divided into 15-min- 
ute segments, permitting affiliates 
to sell a program to more than one 
sponsor. 

No free time is required of the 
affiliate to pay for its affiliation. 
Instead, PBS charges an affiliation 
fee. The station retains all revenue 
from the sale of time, all revenue 
from the sale of sports and special 
events, all revenue from the sale 
of one-minute station breaks, 50% 
of the talent fee received from the 
local sales of network commercial 
programs, and 75% of the estab- 
lished rate for participating an- 
nouncements in network programs. 

Executives of the web, which 
has headquarters in Hollywood, 
include Larry Finley, president; 
Dr. Miller McClintock, ex-presi- 
dent of Mutual, a director; Donald 
Withycomb, former NBC execu- 
tive, executive vice-president; Ed- 
gar Twamley, previously man- 
ager of WBEN, Buffalo, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of the eastern divi- 
sion, New York; Robert B. White, 
former ABC executive, vice-presi- 
dent of the central division, Chi- 
cago; Morgan Ryan, formerly na- 
tional sales manager of Liberty 
Broadcasting System, head of the 
New York office, and Forrest Wal- 
lace, formerly manager of WWJ, 
Detroit. 


# Rural Radio Network, a group 
of 13 stations—mostly newspa- 
per-owned—in New York state, 
now is programming 13% hours 
daily. The network supplies o-and- 
o and affiliated stations with 
music, news, special events, 
weather, markets, agriculture and 
service programs via radio relay. 
Block and mood sequence pro- 
gramming is used when possible. 

During its evening hours, the 
Rural Radio Network picks up 
classical music programs aired by 
Station WQXR, the New York 
Times station. 

At the present time, sponsors 
include Avco (farm equipment), 
United Fruit, Assn. of American 
Railroads, Davison Chemical, Em- 
pire Livestock and Western Con- 
densing. 

According to Michael R. Hanna, 
general manager of the web, none 
of the stations (all are FM outlets) 
is on a profitable basis as yet, but 
the setup has enabled them to cut 
expenses to the bone. Network 
policies are determined by agricul- 
tural organizations which own the 
net. 
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Kaufman Opens NY Office 


Kaufman & Associates, Chicago 
agency, has opened a New York 
office at 229 W. 42nd St. to serv- 
ice and distribute Snader Tele- 
pscriptions (AA, Nov. 20). 


Buzby Joins Zimmer-Keller 


John E. Buzby has joined the 
radio department of Zimmer-Kel- 
ler, Detroit agency. 


<> tT FILMS 


vertising with our 
downtoearth TV 


film prices. 


Exponents of Box-Office Television 
Argue Theater TV vs. Phonevision 


Both Sides Say Video 
Sponsors Can’t Support 
TV, Then Part Company 


Cuicaco, Dec. 7—One of the 
most volatile issues currently be- 
ing discussed in television and mo- 
tion picture circles is box-office 
television. 

While heated arguments between 
interested parties have tended to 
becloud the issues, advocates of 
box-office television base their 
cases on a simple premise. They 
contend that advertisers cannot 
support a nationwide system of 
competitive television networks. 

Therefore, they argue, some 
other way must be found to sup- 
ply high-quality programming to 
the American people. 

At this point, advocates of thea- 


ter television and proponents of 
home “pay-as-you-see” television 
(or “juke-box” video as it has_ 
been called) part company. 


= Motion picture television ex-| 
ponents say that, with theater TV | 
installations, they can outbid na-| 
tional advertisers for outstanding | 
sports or entertainment events. 
Thus, they look on theater video | 
as a method for rebuilding sagging | 
movie box-office revenues. 

Home “pay-as-you-see” TV sys- 
tem advocates also want to pre- 
sent outstanding sports and enter- 
tainment (plus first-run movies), 
but they contend that it is more 
practical to sell such events to in- 
dividual subscribers in the home 
than it is to try to attract them 
to movie houses. 

There are two principal propos- 
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LIVE MODEL—Radio was never like this. Viewers of “The Robbins’ Nest’ on ABC- 

TV Fridays at 11 p. m., EST, get to hear music and guest interviews during the enter- 

tainment portion of the show sponsored by Exquisite Form Brassiere Inc. and a 

chance to see a live model wearing the sponsor’s product during the commercial. 
The Brandford Agency, New York, has the Exquisite account. 
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WELL DIRECTED 


: a 


there’s young love... 


"f, ve yeioast 4 


What’s love got to do with Advertising? Plenty! 

Our business is promoting sales. Ever stop to think 

how many things are bought and sold because somebody 
loves somebody else? Well, it’s astronomical. Take all those 
nourishing foods and warm clothes Mom and Pop buy 
for a couple of kids they love so much. And, of course, 
romantic love! Now, you’re really 
getting into big business. Wedding rings, trousseaus, 
honeymoons, furnished flats, pop-up toasters! Yes, things 
really start perking when Love comes along. 
Maybe it’s because Campbell-Ewald Company has 
long recognized the importance of the heart department that 


we have always tried to make our clients’ advertising 
messages a little warmer and friendlier and closer to the 
target of Dan Cupid’s arrow. We found out a long time ago 
that Dan is a very handy little fellow to have around in any 
kind of media. And in television (one of our specialties), he’s 
terrific! You can’t beat a good love story on the video. 
That’s why Campbell-Ewald TV _ programs, 


TRIPLE FEATURE THEATRE, sponsored ‘by Chev- 
rolet Dealers on Los Angeles Station KECA-TV, have 
always been so popular. People Jove them, and we love 
producing them. 

Love may laugh at locksmiths. . 
at Jove. It’s your best salesman. 


als for box-office television in the 
home: Zenith Radio Corp., Chi- 
cago, which is plugging its Phone- 
vision system, and Skiatron Elec- 
tronic & Television Corp., New 
York, which is now testing Sub- 
scriber-Vision. 


s Millard C. Faught, New York 
public relations counsel, has set 
up the data used by Zenith in its 
arguments that a box-office tele- 
vision system is a necessity. _ 

In a report issued a year ago, 
Mr. Faught said that a theoretical 
nationwide competitive television 
system would include about 1,000 
TV stations, plus 200 satellite 
transmitters. He estimated that the 
cost of operating such a system 
would be $1,740,350,000 annually 
and that $80 billion worth of new 
business would be necessary in or- 
der to raise the required amount 
of advertising revenue. 

Since this much new retail busi- 
ness is not in sight, he suggested 
that serious attention be given 
Phonevision, as a way out of the 
dilemma. 


s Phonevision operates on a sim- 
ple principle. Part of the television 
signal is broadcast from a trans- 
mitter. Another portion of the sig- 
nal is sent out over telephone lines. 

A receiver in the home of a non- 
subscriber to the service receives 
a “scrambled” picture. If a sub- 
scriber wishes to see a clear ver- 
sion of a motion picture or sports 
event telecast over Phonevision, 
he calls the Phonevision switch- 
board. A missing portion of the 
signal is then sent to his home 
via telephone lines and he sees an 
“unscrambled” version of the tele- 
cast, and pays a fee for the privi- 
lege. 

Ever since the system was first 
introduced, Zenith has encountered 
difficulties in “selling” its “pay- 
as-you-see” television. The orig- 
inal experiments were conducted 
in Chicago. Zenith leased tele- 
phone lines on a test basis and ex- 
perimented with the system using 
an experimental video transmit- 
ter to broadcast the portion of the 
signal received via the airwaves. 


such as 


s Until Zenith officials told them, 
telephone company officials were 
unaware that the leased lines were 
carrying anything but normal con- 
versations, since the voices and 
the missing portion of the signal 
sent via phone lines did not in- 
terfere with each other. 

Zenith argued that Phonevision 
could be installed in television 
homes without difficulty. A small 
attachment is needed for the set. 
With this attachment, a subscriber 
only had to call the operator and 
ask to be connected in order to re- 
ceive the first-run movie or other 
programming aired via Phone- 
vision in full detail. The cost of 
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-1, and subsequently to Dec. 1— 
_ because Zenith was unable to se- 
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the service, Zenith announced, 
would then be added to the tele- 
phone bill. 


s However, Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. has refused to handle 
Phonevision on this basis. It says 
that its primary function is to pro- 
vide telephone service—that it 
will not now, or in the future, 
agree to the use of its regular 
facilities for Phonevision or any 
other fee-type television system. 

Illinois Bell a year ago laid 
down the conditions under which 
it would carry Phonevision tele- 
casts. They are: 

1. The company operating a 
Phonevision system would have to 
finance the installation of separate 
telephone lines to the homes of 
subscribers. 

2. Such a company would have 
to pay for setting up special 
switchboards for the operation and 
supply its own operators. 

3. The company operating a 
Phonevision service would have to 
handle all billing and collections. 
The telephone company will not 
add Phonevision charges to its reg- 
ular monthly bills. 


a On Feb. 8, 1950, the Federal 
Communications Commission au- 
thorized Zenith to make a 90-day 
test of Phonevision in Chicago. 

Zenith promptly announced that 
it was prepared to spend $500,- 
000 on the Chicago test. It prom- 
ised to select 300 homes and in- 
stall Zenith Phonevision receivers 
(which also will receive all stand- 
ard telecasts). First-run movie 
films would be aired via Phone- 
vision, and subscribers would be 
charged $1 per picture. 

The starting date of the experi- 
ment has already been postponed 
twice—once from Oct. 1 to Nov. 


cure a sufficient number of cur- 
rent movies from Hollywood pro- 
ducers to make the test meaning- 
ful. 


ws The FCC has extended the date 
on which Zenith must wind up the 
experiment until Feb. 28. The com- 
mission added that it did not ex- 
pect to receive any additional re- 
quests for extensions from Zenith. 

While motion picture producers 
for many months declined to sup- 
ply films to Zenith for its Phonevi- 
sion test—the basic reason for the 
repeated delays in beginning the 
90-day experiment—most of the 
major film companies now appear 
to be willing to cooperate with the 
company. 

Now the tests have finally been 
launched, Zenith having secured 
a sufficient number of films to 
handle the three-month testi, and 
results will be watched closely by 
the entire industry (AA, Dec. 4). 


= The problem raised by the tele- 
phone company’s conditions for 
agreeing to carry Phonevision 
might conceivably be “solved” it 
the FCC used its authority to com- 
pel the Bell System to carry such 
programming on _ present lines. 
However, it cannot do anything 
about phone company policies as 
long as such Phonevision service 
does not cross state lines. 

It is significant that the FCC 
gave Zenith permission to conduct 
preliminary tests without first 
holding hearings on the issue. And 
it is clear that the FCC would like 
to see some evidence of public ac- 
ceptance of “pay-as-you-see” tele- 
vision before approving or reject- 
ing the proposal for commercial 
telecasts on this basis. 

Even if the FCC should approve 
commercial Phonevision, it seems 
unlikely that the Bell System 
would abandon its present policy 
toward fee-type television without 
a court test of an FCC order. 

Phonevision, however, is not the 
only possible method for building 


a pay-as-you-see box-office tele- 
vision system. scrambled picture, 
s Skiatron Electronic & Television 
Corp., New York, has another an- 
swer. Like Phonevision, Skiatron’s 
Subscriber-Vision would charge 
viewers a fee to see special pro- 
grams in their homes. 

Unlike the Zenith method, Skia- 
tron Subscriber-Vision is an all- 
electronic system, which does not 
require the use of phone wires. 


bility of “free riders.” 


The stations would transmit a 
and homes 
equipped with special decoders 
could unscramble the picture 
merely by inserting a plastic card 
in the receiving set. The plastic 
cards could be changed at frequent 
intervals to minimize the possi- 


ws The FCC has granted the com- 
pany permission to conduct a 30- 
day test over Station WOR-TV. 


The New York test telecasts are 
being aired between midnight and 
10 a.m. They involve only one re- 
ceiver—at the Skiatron laboratory. 

Officials of the company say 
the fee for their programs should 
be much less than that of Phone- 
vision since, unlike Zenith, they 
will not have to use telephone lines 
for transmission. 


a Television, by and large, is a 
subject most motion picture big- 
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wigs would prefer to keep out of 
the conversation. Next to radio, 
the movie industry is perhaps the 
most sensitive to suggestions of 
video’s strength as a competitor 
for the public’s attention. 

Radio and TV comedians’ jokes 
about half-empty theaters impress 
the movie moguls as something less 
than funny. When Dean Martin 
and Jerry Lewis presented a 15- 
minute TV skit built around a 
theater manager’s frantic efforts to 


Year after year the record repeats. 
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ST. LOUIS ABC STATION, 
2th & DELMAR + CHESTNUT 3700 © 
630 KC + 5000 WATTS + FULL TIME 


The Broadcast Measurement Bureau audience 
study confirms KXOK delivers more listeners 
per dollar than any St. Louis network station. 
KXOK’s audience increase (10.2% daytime— 
9% nighttime) from 1946 to 1949 makes 
KXOK an even better buy... . than in 1948. 
KXOK actually costs up to 20% less because 
KXOK delivers more listeners per dollar.... 
587,920 radio families daytime. . . .555,880 
radio families nighttime throughout the great 
St. Louis area. 


Check your John Blair man today for 
availabilities on KXOK’s result getting 
participation programs. 


“Town and Country”—5:30 to 8:00 AM., 
Monday through Saturday. 


“The Song and Dance Parade”—12 noon to 
1:00 P.M., Monday through Friday and 
12:15 to 1:00 P.M., Saturdays. 


“The St. Louis Ballroom”—3:30 to 6:00 P.M., 
Monday through Friday and 11:00 A.M. 
to 12 Noon, Saturdays. 


* more listeners per dollar. 
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get somebody inside to keep the 
ushers company, the industry was 
not at all amused. . 

The Council of Motion Picture 
Organizations protested to NBC, 
but the Colgate-sponsored pro- 
gram went out to non-intercon- 
nected stations on kinescope with- 
out deletion, as scheduled. Messrs. 
Martin and Lewis, whose antics for 
Paramount account for a sizable 
share of their earnings these days, 
reportedly apologized. 

Official reactions from major 
film producers to the No. 1 scene 
stealer in the entertainment field 
run the gamut from chest-beating 
pessimism to let’s-meet-the-chal- 
lenge optimism. As early as Jan- 
uary, 1949, Spyros Skouras, presi- 
dent of 20th Century-Fox Film 
Corp., predicted that TV would 
bring about changes in all opera- 
tions of the amusement world. 

“We are dealing with a mighty 
giant. It will plague us and upset 
us,” he said. “But when it devel- 
ops, not only will it affect the 
amusement world, but the future 
of the human race.” 


ws Main reason for the concern 
over television on the part of the 
movie producers and theater own- 
ers is the decline in box office 
receipts. This summer the box of- 
fice curve started rising, but now it 
is off again and industry sources 
expect movie theater receipts for 
the year to drop about 10% below 
those of last year, which in turn 
dropped 10-18% from the preced- 
ing year. However, these sources 
are quick to point out that the 
current level is still above the pre- 
war norm of 1940-41. 

It is to be assumed that the nine 
or ten million families who are 
spending a good part of their free 
time at home will have less time 
to go to the. movies, but nobody 
has yet positively nailed TV as 
the culprit in the case of the 
shrinking theater audience. 


ws Elmo Roper recently completed 
a study to find out video’s effect 
on the cinema box office for an 
undisclosed client. Some 57% of 
the set owners questioned said 
they hadn’t seen a movie in a 
month, but 48% of the non-set 
owners hadn’t either. The facts 
were not the sort that lend them- 
selves to broad sweeping conclu- 
sions, the researcher feels. 

As William F. Rogers, vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, puts it: “There’s 
no television in Hawaii and the 
box office is off there too.” 

Using the if-you-can’t-lick- 
them-join-them technique, some 
segments of the industry already 
have started a drive to counter- 
act the drawing power of home 
television. This group includes—at 
last count—17 major theaters, 
which are equipped for theater 
television reception. 

Theaters with large-screen TV 
equipment include the Paramount, 
New York; Michigan, Detroit; 
State-Lake and Tivoli, Chicago; 
Radio City, Minneapolis; Imperial, 
Toronto; Fox, Brooklyn; Palace, 
Albany; Fay’s, Providence; Bing- 
hamton, Binghamton; Pilgrim, 
Boston; Orpheum, Los Angeles; 
Marine, Brooklyn; Queens Village, 
Queens; a TV studio theater of 
KTLA, Los Angeles, and theaters 
in Scranton and Lebanon, Pa. 


= By mid-1951, however, if equip- 
ment is available, there will un- 
doubtedly be many more theater 
TV installations. Mr. Skouras of 
20th Century earlier this year 
promised that 20 National thea- 
ters in Los Angeles would be 
equipped early in 1951. While the 
relationship between motion pic- 
ture producers and exhibitors has 
changed since he made the state- 
ment, theater video plans appar- 
ently have not been altered. 

Mr. Skouras also promised at 
the time that if the tests were suc- 


cessful, “we can look forward to 
the establishment of four or five 
competitive networks or circuits 
in each natural area or time zone 
of the country—in New York, Chi- 
cago, Denver, Atlanta and Los 
Angeles—to service from 500 to 
1,000 theaters in each network.” 


s About a year ago, small theater 
owners had a tendency to scoff 
at the possibilities of Phonevision 
and other pay-as-you-see home 
television services. 

They reasoned that a $50,000 in- 
vestment would enable them to 
install theater television and, with 
a network of theaters, they would 
be able to outbid “juke-box” video 
operators in telecasting all of the 


really sensational events. 

More recently, however, that at- 
titude has changed. Now that color 
television has become a controver- 
sial issue, they are reluctant to 
spend the $50,000 on a theater 
television system which may soon 
be outdated. 


‘a Currently, theater owners are 


keeping a close watch on Balaban 
& Katz’ theater TV experiments 
in Chicago. The Chicago theater 
chain has been showing University 
of Illinois football games in two 
Chicago theaters all season. In 
addition, the B&K Michigan Thea- 
ter in Detroit has carried all of 
the University of Michigan home 
games. 
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The test was undertaken with 
the approval of the Big Ten, which 
banned live telecasts of its games 
this year except for the theater 
TV experiment. 

Attendance during the series has 
increased steadily at the downtown 
State-Lake Theater. Toward the 
end of the season, more than half 
of the theater’s 2,700 seats have 
been filled each Saturday. At the 
Tivoli, on Chicago’s South Side, 
the 3,000-seat house has pulled 
only about 600 viewers a week. 
But both theaters drew capacity 
crowds when they aired the crucial 
Illinois-Ohio State game Nov. 18 
and the Northwestern-Illinois 
game, played in near-zero weather 
Nov. 25. 


5 


Interest in the theater TV pres. 
entations of football games has 
been growing throughout the sea- 
son, as has the confidence of B&kK 
officials in theater TV despite the 
fact that the cost this year was 
“staggering.” 


= Big Ten officials reportedly are 
pleased with the results, although 
it is understood that if theater TV 
of intercollegiate games is to con- 
tinue, some method must be 
worked out to make such telecasts 
profitable to the schools involved, 

In addition, at least in the Mid- 
west where state-supported uni- 
versities predominate, there is an- 
other problem. University officials 
wonder whether the colleges will 


October 1, 1950 
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*Comparison of WCCO’s 50-100% 
BMB Nighttime Audience Area 
and Twin Cities TV Service Area, 
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be able to limit football telecasts 
to theaters and thus run the risk 
of incurring displeasure from tax- 
payers who help support the col- 
leges but who object to theater 
presentations of the games. 


s At the State-Lake and Tivoli 
theaters in Chicago, prices nor- 
mally are 55¢ to 1 p.m.; 65¢ from 
1 to 5 p. m.; and 98¢ in the evening. 
Prices for the football games have 
been hiked to $1.20. Thus, while 
football fans can stay on te see 
the movie, theater officials feel 
that the drawing power of the 
athletic events has been subjected 
to a fairly strenuous test. 

Chicago and Detroit are the ex- 
ceptions, however. The theaters 


in those two cities made arrange- 
ments to show the football games 
on an exclusive basis. In most 
other cities, such showings were 
non-exclusive and the attendance 
figures in most cases were disap- 
pointing. 

Thus it would seem that theater 
television is most successful when 
the events covered are of great 
interest to a large number of per- 
sons and when they are telecast 
on an exclusive basis. 


s Balaban & Katz, which is satis- 
fied with the results of its initial 
test, plans to expand theater tele- 
vision installations to other thea- 
ters next year. Already company 
officials are thinking about bidding 


for exclusive rights to the World 
Series games in 1952. With addi- 
tional installations, there is little 
doubt that they could outbid a 
national advertiser for rights to 
deliver telecasts to the Chicago 
area. 

In addition, there is some talk 
of using the theater TV installa- 
tions for medical school classes. 

Two types of theater television 
have been tested this fall. At the 
State-Lake Theater, B&K has used 
a film system. The image is photo- 
graphed from a cathode tube and 
processed, dried and projected 
within about 35 seconds after ex- 
posure. 


a At the Tivoli Theater, a direct 


projection method has been used. 
The image is projected through a 
complicated optical system called 
the “barrel” and shown on a 15 x 
20’ screen. 

In the initial telecast this fall, 
the film system broke down tem- 
porarily and left the audience in 
an unpleasant mood. Critics on the 
daily papers panned the perfor- 
mance unmercifully. Main reason 
for the delay was the need for 
changing the film magazine. The 
film magazine will hold about 
10,500’ of film, enough for 115 
minutes. In reloading at the half 
during the first game, the opera- 
tors ran into difficulty. 

However, the picture quality in 
both the filmed and direct projec- 


WCCO territory who 


the range of television. In fact, there are 
three and a half times more wcco radio 
families outside the TV service area than 
there are TV set-owners inside.” 

But...use wcco and you reach all of 
113 Northwest counties where 894,600 


You may be focusing on less than half of 
your Northwest market. For if you’ve got 
your eyes on TV, you’re overlooking the 
almost half a million radio families in 


are completely out of 


radio families spend more than three bil- 


lion a year in retail sales!* What’s more, 


of the picture! 


ete 


you get the biggest weekly audience every- 
where you go—inside Minneapolis-St. Paul 
and outside. (Even in the home counties of 
the 16 next-largest cities of this area—some 
as far as 195 miles from the Twin Cities— 
‘wcco gathers a much larger audience than 
the hometown station in 12 out of the 16!) 

It simply means that the best way to 
capture the most customers throughout your 
entire Northwest market is to make your- 


self heard on... 


WCCO 


“Good Neighbor to the entire Northwest” 
Minneapolis-St. Paul ...50,000 watts 


Represented by Radio Sales 


o 


tion methods has improved during 
the season. Even the most bitter 
critics of the showings have ad- 
mitted the improvement. 


s On a cost comparison, neither 
system has an advantage. The ini- 
tial cost of both systems is about 
$25,000 or $30,000 for equipment. 
Installation costs range from $5,000 
to $7,000. At the present time, the 
equipment is almost custom built. 
The price could be shaved consid- 
erably if purchases increased to 
the point where an assembly line 
could be used. 

Paradoxically, however, instal- 
lation costs in small theaters fre- 
quently exceed the costs in larger 
theaters, since most small theaters 
do not have sufficient room for in- 
stalling the theater TV equipment 
and must be remodeled. 


s In addition to the theater TV 
tests in Chicago, theater operators 
elsewhere in the country have been 
conducting other experiments with 
the medium. 

In mid-November the Marine 
Theater in Brooklyn and Queens 
Village Theater in Queens carried 
the “Camel News Caravan,” picked 
up daily from NBC-TV as a sub- 
stitute for the regularly scheduled 
motion picture company produced 
newsreel. Originally scheduled on 
a two-week experimental basis, 
the newsreel now is expected to 
be carried indefinitely by the thea- 
ters. 

As a part of the agreement, which 
called for a token payment, the 
theaters carried the Camel com- 
mercials along with the news. 


s NBC now maintains its own 
camera crew for the filming of 
“Camel News Caravan,” a network 
package, combining live pickups 
in this country with film sequences 
from overseas points. Originally, 
the news show, one of TV’s oldest, 
was produced by 20th Century-Fox 
for NBC. 

In recent months theaters have 
carried many special events tele- 
casts—United Nations pickups, 
Truman speeches, the Army-Navy 
football game, etc—but most 
boosters of theater TV think its 
real future lies in exclusive offer- 
ings, either major sports events 
or specially produced shows. 

Meanwhile, there are those who 
suggest theater coverage, accord- 
ing to the “Camel News Caravan” 
pattern, of TV’s top programs. If 
Milton Berle is going to keep folks 


Lovisville, Ky. 
JOE EATON, MGR. 
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away from Tuesday night movies, 
why not bring him into the theater 
(assuming that Texaco doesn’t ob- 
ject to the additional circulation), 
the reasoning goes. 


s Paramount Pictures Corp. a 
pioneer station owner, operates 
KTLA, Los Angeles, and is a ma- 
jor stockholder in Allen B. Du- 
Mont Laboratories, owner of the 
DuMont Television Network. 
United Paramount Theaters, the 
company formed to take over Par- 
amount’s domestic theaters, as a 
result of the government’s divorce- 
ment decree, operates WBKB, Chi- 
cago. 

Additional applications for sta- 
tions, filed before the freeze, by 
DuMont and Paramount Pictures, 
were turned down by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, 
which ruled the former was “con- 
trolled” by the latter. 

20th Century-Fox requested 
permits to build: stations in five 
cities, then withdrew the applica- 
tions to concentrate on develop- 
ment of theater television. In late 
1948, 20th Century was negotiating 
to buy some ready-made TV sta- 
tions from American Broadcasting 
Co.; very hot for several weeks, 
the deal was never finalized. 


s Rumors of the sale of ABC are 
being widely circulated again, this 
time with United Paramount Thea- 
ters in the role of the purchaser. 
The alleged purchaser says there’s 
nothing to it. 

Several months ago television 
received its first acid test as an 
advertising medium for a motion 
picture when Columbia Pictures 
saturated the airwaves in several 
cities with an advance campaign 
for “711 Ocean Drive.” Paid adver- 
tising was backed up with per- 
sonal appearances by the star of 
the film, Edmond O’Brien. 

A spokesman for Columbia de- 
scribed the campaign as suffi- 
ciently successful to make the 
company “a lot more receptive to 
television” when a future picture 
comes along that lends itself read- 
ily to TV exploitation. 


= In addition to their other prob- 
lems, proponents of both pay-as- 
you-see home television and thea- 
ter TV in the coming months will 
have to consider seriously the ef- 
fects of materials shortages. 

At the present time, video set 
‘manufacturers are scouring the 
country for parts. Salesmen have 
been turned into “expediters” and 
sent out to search for tubes, re- 
sistors and other critical parts. 
In several cases, TV manufactur- 
ers are keeping their assembly 
lines going only because of air ex- 
press shipments of parts from Hol- 
land, Belgium and England. 

In addition, one Chicago video 
manufacturer (Hallicrafters Co.) 
received a $3,500,000 government 
order: for radio sets in one week 
last month. 

Should government orders in- 
crease, both theater television stal- 
warts and “juke box” home video 
proponents will face a critical 
supply problem—one which may 
be of major importance in decid- 
ing which of the two systems will 
first establish itself. 


Wilkins Joins Pertex 


Kay Wilkins, formerly women’s 
program director at Station KFAB, 
Omaha, has joined the staff of Per- 
fex Mfg. Co., Omaha and Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, as assistant to Edith 
Hansen, home service department 
director. Prior to her affiliation 
with KFAB, Kay Wilkins was with 
Stations WLDS, WOWO, KSD and 
WBBM. 


Resigns Lehn & Fink Post 


Hugo L. Bell has resigned as 
vice-president and director of Lehn 
& Fink Products Corp., New York. 
He had been with the company for 
23 years. Mr. Bell had been vice- 
president in charge of sales and 
merchandising of the Lehn & Fink 
division. 


‘Howdy Doody’ Keeps 6 Sponsors, 
55 Licensees in Happy Spirits 


New York, Dec. 5—Bob Smith, 
33-year-old voice of “Howdy 
Doody,” stands to make well over 
$100,000 in salary this year. The 
National Broadcasting Co. is bill- 
ing nearly $3,500,000 annually for 


the five-times-weekly puppet 
video show. Retailers the country 
over will gross over $10,000,000 
in 1950 for the sale of “Howdy 
Doody” licensed merchandise. 

All this in three short years. 
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“Howdy Doody” items are li- 
censed to 55 companies—usually 
at a 5% net wholesale royalty— 
the latest being Welch Grape Juice 
Co., which will shortly market 
“Howdy Doody” products. Burry 
Biscuit Co. began marketing 
cookies and crackers with the 
puppet’s name in August and in 
two months sold 100,000 dozen 
boxes—something of a _ record. 
Martin Stone Associates, “Howdy 
Doody” packager and licensing 
agent, expects the Burry item to be 


one of the biggest profit makers 
this year and anticipates $75,000 in 
first-year royalties. 


ws Ringling Bros., Barnum & Bailey 
circus is taking “Howdy” on a 
tour this season. A second RCA 
Victor album, “Howdy Doody and 
His Laughing Circus,” was issued 
last month, The first album was a 
top seller. 

“Howdy” endorses wearing ap- 
parel, toys and games, watches, 
wallpaper, bedspreads and draper- 


HE DRAWS THE CROWDS 


WWL leads listeners in by 
droves to CBS, “The Stars’ 


Address’’— attracts ’em with local shows 
featuring the folks and flavor Southern- 
ers love. WWL has New Orleans’ finest 


facilities for local news and events, pub- 


lic service programs, exciting on-the- 


scene broadcasts. 
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ies, school supplies, chinaware, | 
food products and furniture. He 
could be selling hundreds of other 
items (including such far-removed 
products as dog leashes and pick- 
les) but Allen Stone, business 
manager of Martin S‘one Asso- 
ciates, believes in using discretion, 
keeping an eye on the quality of 
“Howdy Doody” merchandise, and 
not going after a flash-in-the-pan 
financial haul. “We’re not look- 
ing for a quick buck,” he says. 
“The product is young, the poten- 


tialities mostly untapped, so why 
rush?” 

A toy gun manufacturer offered 
Stone $25,000 yearly, with a four- 
year guarantee, if “Howdy” would 
strap his product onto his cowboy 
suit, but was turned down be- 
cause Howdy’s sponsors are proud 
of the numerous awards received 
for being one of the few gunless 
and nightmareless kid shows on 
the video waves. 


s The printing business holds the 


greatest merchandising promise, 
Stone feels. Dell Publishing Co. is- 
sues a bi-monthly comic book. 
United Features is promoting a 
“Howdy Doody” comic strip, in- 
troduced Oct. 18. Forty-one 
papers the country over have al- 
ready signed. Simon & Schuster 
recently brought out a “Howdy 
Doody Little Golden Book,” writ- 
ten by the show’s scripter, Eddie 
Kean, with an initial printing of 
1,500,000 copies. 

“Howdy” is available to Holly- 


wood, Stone says, but as yet a sat- 
isfactory offer has not been made. 

Milt Neil, who once worked for 
Walt Disney, is credited with a 
good deal of the merchandising 
success. He handles package de- 
signs and advertising layouts for 
the puppet products. Candy stripes 
are a standby in merchandising, 
in keeping with the circus motif 
of the TV show. 


s Back in December 1947, early 
morning disc jockey Bob Smith 


HIS DISPLAYS BLAZE THE 
TRAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTS 


WWL’s dominant promotion 
keeps selling listeners all the 


time—through every medium—every- 
where. He flags ’em down on the streets, 
in the home, at the store with colorful 


24-sheets, streetcar 


and bus dash signs, 


big newspaper ads, store displays. And to 
spark dealer cooperation, WWL makes 
persona] calls on jobbers and key retailers. 


WWL Wins Biggest 
Share of Audience 


Latest Hooper shows WWL with liberal 
lead in share of audience both day and 
night. WWL leads in coverage, too, with 
a great multi-state audience embracing 
the rich Deep-South market. 
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HOWDY DOODY-—This enterprising block 
of wood, sitting on the shoulders of his 
boss, Bob Smith, earns over $100,000 in 
salary for Bob, and over $10,000,000 
yearly, in sales, for the nation’s re- 
tailers—all in addition to busily selling 
products of six sponsors. 


broke into television as a pup- 
peteer on a local NBC production. 
“Howdy” was then one of eight 
puppet characters, manipulated by 
Frank Paris, and the show was a 
twice-weekly endeavor aimed at 
the small fry. 

Packaged by Stone, “Howdy” 
moved along as a children’s show 
for five months when a crises de- 
veloped. 

Frank Paris moved to another 
-TV station and took the puppets 
with him. This was as good a time 
as any to give “Howdy” a plastic 
surgery job so that he might at- 
tract some “girl friends,” and in 
a matter of weeks the new puppet 
was unveiled. 

Paris, incidentally, is at present 
involved in a $200,000 suit against 
Bob Smith and NBC over alleged 
rights to “Howdy Doody.” 


s Requests started to come in for 
“Howdy” dolls, and finally Allen 
Stone convinced R. H. Macy & Co. 
to take a gamble, despite the fact 
that “boy dolls don’t sell.” 

The doll was an instant success 
and thus began Howdy’s rise in 
the merchandising world. 

The show itself is telecast via 
51 NBC outlets—every one with 
available time—from 5:30-6 p. m., 
EST, five-times-weekly. There are 
ten. 15-minute segments to the 
show and a sponsor pays $6,500 
per segment, for time and talent. 
There are six sponsors at present: 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., Inter- 
national Shoe Co., Kellogg Co., 
Mars Inc., Wander Co., maker of 
Ovaltine, and Welch Grape Juice 
Co., plus a growing waiting list. 


Calitornia Cling Peaches 
Campaign to Start in January 

Cling Peach Advisory Board, 
San Francisco, will launch a Cal- 
ifornia Fiesta campaign starting 
Jan. 21 and continuing for three 
weeks. The ads will suggest six 
ways to serve California cling 
peaches, each of them designed to 
stimulate additional sales for other 
related items. Full-color ads will 
appear in American Weekly, Good 
Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, McCall’s, Parade, This Week 
Magazine and Weman’s Home 
Companion. Newspapers will carry 
full-color ads, too, while a num- 
ber of publications will carry b&w 
ads. Tie-in material will be avail- 
able to the retailer. 

In addition, 56 other food dis- 
tributors will have their individual 
programs, featuring their products 
in conjunction with California 
canned cling peaches. 


2 Join National Transitads 

John G. Fitzpatrick, formerly 
assistant director of the outdoor 
department of Geyer, Newell & 
Ganger, has joined the national 
sales staff of National Transitads 
Inc., making his headquarters in 
New York. Robert S. Collins also 
has been named to the national 
sales staff. He will work out of the 
Chicago office. 
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Broadcast Ad Bureau Preparing 
to Do Major Sales Job for Radio 


Independent Unit Hopes 
to Equal Efforts of 
Other Industry Groups 


New York, Dec. 6—The Broad- 
east Advertising Bureau, which 
used to straggle along clutching 
the guiding hand of the National 


The bureau lists four basic ob- 
jectives: 

1. To promote the superior ad- 
vantages of broadcasting as an ad- 
vertising medium. 

2. To conduct a continuing edu- 
cational campaign designed to im- 
prove the technique of selling 


broadcast advertising. 


3. To expand the use of broad- 
casting as a medium for selling 
services and merchandise. 

4. To advance the profession of 
advertising generally as an essen- 
tial part of our free enterprise 
economy. 


a “Any promotion tool,” BAB 
says, “that helps more stations 
convince more advertisers, nation- 
al or local, spot, network or re- 
gional, to use more radio time for 
the presentation of their sales 
messages, is within the province of 
BAB.” 


Advertising Age, December 11, 1956 


At its headquarters at 270 Park 
Ave., the bureau is constantly 
“initiating projects which will 
equip member stations of the NAB 
with facts and promotion material 
to sell more radio advertising.” 
These services are automatically 
available to every NAB member, 
of whom there are 1,400, as part 
of its membership. Under the new 
corporate setup, however, effective 
April 1, 1951, any NAB member 
who desires “not to avail himself 
of the services of the new corpo- 
ration... will be accorded a 30% 
reduction in his NAB dues. . .” And, 


as mentioned, any non-NAB mem- 
ber, of which there are some 609 
stations, can subscribe to the BAB 
services at a monthly charge of “a 
sum equal to one-half the highest 
hourly published rate.” 


s Typical BAB services include: 

1. Strip films, for exhibit to 
local groups, outlining advantages 
of radio. 

2. “Pitch” bulletins, confidential 
information mailed regularly, 
bringing members up to date on 
trends and developments in broad- 
cast advertising. 


Assn. of Broadcasters, is now a 
big boy and will 
soon be turned 
loose to forage 


for itself. 
Skeptics might 
point out that 


this is a view- 
point expounded 
many times in 
the past two 
years, only to be 
reversed, but 
there is now a Hugh Higgins 
convincing array 

of evidence indicating that BAB 
is really on the way to autonomy 
and importance. 

Substantiating this evidence is 
the divorce of BAB from NAB and 
its reorganization Oct. 19 as a 
membership corporation under the 
laws of New York state—some- 
thing that had been advocated 
since BAB was originally formed 
in June, 1949, as the sales arm of 
NAB. The corporation, which is to 
be in full operation by April 1, 
1951, is “geared to reach an oper- 
ating budget of at least $1,000,000,” 
and to “excel in stature, compe- 
tence and program any similar 
sales promotion activity in any 
other medium.” A BAB board 
will be elected and a president 
chosen, probably early next year. 


@ The $1,000,000 budget recom- 
mendation is no idle gesture. In 
August, when the NAB board of 
directors approved the report of a 
special BAB committee suggesting 
the establishment of an independ- 
ent organization “td undertake in 
its full proportions the job of sell- 
ing radio on national, regional and 
local levels,” it also okayed a re- 
commendation that for a period 
of one year ending March 31, 1952, 
NAB members will allocate “30% 
of their current NAB dues to the 
new corporation. Based upon cur- 
rent NAB dues income... this will 
provide the new corporation with 
an initial minimum budget of 
$200,000 on April 1, 1951, ex- 
clusive of income to be derived 
from new members, self-liquidat- 
ing projects and other sources.” 
Of significance is a paragraph 
in the report recommending a 
“monthly membership charge in 
the new corporation for stations 
other than NAB members...” This 
marks victory for an element in 
NAB, spearheaded by ex-BAB di- 
rector Maurice Mitchell, which has 
long felt that many broadcasters 
are primarily interested in the 
kind of services performed by an 
advertising promotion organiza- 
tion. This faction felt that many 
broadcasters would be interested 
in joining an independent BAB, 
while they might not want to incur 
the expense of being NAB mem- 
bers. 
= A glance at BAB’s present serv- 
ices—while still an NAB adjunct 
with a budget of $175,000 this year 
—gives a clue to possible activities 
of the organization when its per- 
sonnel and budget are expanded. 
At present the bureau is di- 
rected by Hugh N. P. Higgins, a 
former assistant director of broad- 
east activity for the NAB and most 
recently general manager of 
WMOA, Marietta, O. The entire 
executive staff consists of two 
others—Meg Zahrt, assistant di- 
rector, and Lee Hart, specializing 
in retail advertising problems, 
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Advertising Age, December 11, 1950 


3. Dealer co-op service, a con- 
tinuing series of cards, based on 
information from advertisers, on 
the availability of local dealer ad- 
vertising funds. This is one of the 
most popular promotions, since it 
enables a local station to go to 
the town’s merchants with specific 
information on how much co-op 
money the dealer has available 
from his manufacturer. 


sa 4. Desktop presentations, out- 
lining the fundamental advantages 
of radio advertising. 

5. Retail service bulletins, issued 


regularly to salesmen, to serve as 
a quick course in a particular bus- 
iness, so that they are better 
equipped to talk shop with po- 
tential advertisers. 

6. Direct mail folders, each one 
making a basic point about the 
value of radio advertising. These 
pieces are used primarily as fol- 
low-ups to presentations. Coming 
out this month is a series on the 
effectiveness of AM advertising, 
based on case histories. 

7. Retail service studies, period- 
ical surveys of individual retail 
groups which are good local ad- 


vertising prospects. This month 
the bureau will issue a study on 
men’s wear, to be followed next 
year by studies on women’s wear, 
shoe stores, real estate, insurance, 
drug stores, service stations, beau- 
ty shops, etc. 


a 8. Reprints of articles and 
speeches on broadcast advertising, 
available on an order form basis. 

9. General information service, 
offering material on all phases of 
retail and broadcast advertising. 

10. Sales clinics, conducted at 
state broadcasting association 


meetings. 

11. Annual joint National Retail 
Dry Goods Assn.-BAB radio con- 
test, followed up with case histo- 
ries on the winners. 

And that’s not all. 


a A circulation comparison book 
was recently issued which lists 
the ABC circulation, county-by- 
county, of eight consumer maga- 
zines, making it simple for radio to 
compare Broadcast Measurement 
Bureau figures with magazine cir- 
culation. 

A directory of news programs, 
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expected to be the most extensive 
and detailed ever compiled, will 
be issued, probably late this month. 

A desktop presentation on sports 
is coming out in January, and a 
radio promotion calendar is in the 
works, with no release date set 
as yet. 

All of this is being done by three 
executives working with only ; 
$175,000. 


gs Television activities for BAB 
are handled by Charles Batson, out 
of Washington. Originally working 
for BAB, Mr. Batson, although 
performing the same duties, is now 
television director of NAB. A TV 
desktop presentation was issued 
Dec. 1, and a sorely needed stand- 
ard TV contract is in the offing. 
When the corporate organization 
of BAB is completed, it will repre- 
sent radio only, and video promo- 
tion will remain an NAB arm. 
The board of directors of NAB has 
gone on record that, “upon de- 
velopment of sufficient funds for 
sales promotion services in behalf 
of television stations, the NAB will 
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consider sponsorship of such a ser- 
vice for TV stations.” 

The present status of television 
sales makes it obvious that such a 
service is not needed now. In fact, 
it’s just this surge of TV adver- 
tising which is one of the primary 
causes for the establishment and 

growth of BAB. 


m= At the NAB national convention 
in April, 1949, a well-engineered 
rebellion took place, and the BAB 
was proposed out of fear—as one 
broadcaster put it—that “1949 will 
be radio’s last year because of the 
(growing) Frankenstein monster 
called television” (AA, April 18, 
1949). The board, caught off guard, 
had to consent, BAB was estab- 
lished, and Maurice Mitchell, who 
had headed NAB’s department of 
broadcast advertising since Sep- 
tember, 1948, was named director. 

The first battle was won but 
stormy days were ahead. BAB 
started with a $67,000 budget and 
was promised eventual autonomy 
and an additional $100,000. How- 
ever, at a board meeting in July, 
$50,000 was deducted in an econ- 
omy drive, and the board voted 
to retain BAB as an “integral 
part” of NAB for the present. At 
no time during Mr. Mitchell’s ten- 
ure, he recalls, did BAB have a 


THE 
FAMOUS 
FACES 
GAME 
A one minute OPEN-END animated 
TV FILM 

A one minute commercial becomes 
an entertaining FEATURE with this NEW 
CARICATURE GAME on film. 

Write for complete information and 
quotations. 

For complete TV FILM service includ- 
ing PROCESSING contact AVEC PRO- 
DUCTIONS. 

Audio-Visual Engineering Co. 
232 East Erie St., Chicago 11 
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budget larger than $127,000, de- 
spite publicizing of a supposed 
budget in excess of $200,000. 

At one time BAB had a monthly 
income of $3,000 from some of 
its services, but this all went into 
the NAB coffers, according to Mr. 
Mitchell. 


= In November, 1949, despite agi- 
tation by Mr. Mitchell, the NAB 
voted to retain BAB as a perma- 
nent adjunct by abolishing the 
BAB board committee, and re- 
fused a $200,000 budget increase 
request. In February, 1950, again 
at the instigation of Mr. Mitchell, 
BAB was granted a $200,000 bud- 
get, effective April 1. At that time, 
however, it was cut to $160,000. 
This was as much as Mr. Mit- 
chell could take; on July 20 he 
tendered his resignation, effective 
Aug. 15. “It was a very frustrat- 
ing way to live,” he explains. 
After a stint on the executive 
sales staff of National Broadcast- 
ing Co., Mr. Mitchell moved to 
Muzak Corp., an associate NAB 
member, where he is now an ac- 
tive critic of NAB policies in this 
field. In addition to the points of 
contention already noted, Mr. Mit- 
chell points out that the fact that 
his bureau took an aggressive at- 
titude toward newspapers was a 
source of irritation to NAB mem- 
bers who were newspaper-owned. 


# His personal rebellion was one 
of the prime factors leading to 
the special report of Aug. 7, 1950, 
which established the machinery 
for a separate corporate BAB. 
The feud between radio and 
newspapers flared up publicly in 
May of this year (AA, May 1) 
when BAB issued a slide presenta- 
tion, “How to Turn People Into 
Customers,” which attempts to 
swing retail advertising from 
newspapers into radio. The Bu- 
reau of Advertising, ANPA, re- 


plied with a “Memorandum of Re- 
buttal” to its members disputing 
some of the more impressive 
claims of the slide film. 

The controversy still simmers. 
Director Higgins, who would rather 
not admit its existence, contends 
“that radio is the most highly 
scientifically researched medium 
today,” adding that any listener- 
ship of less than 10% is not even 
counted in statistical compilations. 


= On the matter of television ver- 
sus radio, his sentiments are 
equally as strong. 

“Experience has shown that the 
arrival of a new medium has not 
meant the demise of others al- 
ready on the scene.” He points, 
with justification, to the great rise 
in record sales after the introduc- 
tion of radio. TV, he feels, will 
give impetus to more creativeness, 
better writers, producers and sales- 
men for radio. 

“I believe that radio will al- 
ways be the basic and primary 
mass medium because of the al- 
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MAYBE THE FIRST—Donald N. McClure (he moved to McCann-Erickson Dec. 1) and 

G. David Gudebrod of N. W. Ayer’s radio-TV department look at a 1941 cartoon 

for Atlantic Refining Co. which served as the visual material for one of TV’s earliest 
commercials. 


most universal presence of radio 
sets in the homes, automobiles and 
business places of Americans,” Mr. 
Higgins concludes. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 7—Atlantic 
Refining Co. ranks as one of the 
pioneers in sports broadcasting and 
telecasting. 

Commercially Atlantic began 
sports broadcasting in the summer 
of 1936 when it featured Athletics 
and Phillies games on Station WIP 
with former umpire Dolly Stark 
calling the plays over the micro- 
phone. That same fall the company 
began football broadcasting via a 
three nights a week, 15-mihute 
roundup of sports over CBS in its 
marketing area and featuring Ted 
Husing. Also, with its advertising 
agency, N. W. Ayer & Son, the 
company initiated its first custom 


tailored network for play-by-play 


Sports, AM, TV and Special Networks Form 
Major Atlantic Refining Promotion Recipe 


football broadcasts. 

However, even in 1936 radio 
wasn’t new to Atlantic because the 
company and its agency (which 
have been together since 1915) 
began experimenting with radio 
programs earlier in the 1930s. 
They were looking for the type of 
show that would fit them and their 
audiences in their Maine-to-Flor- 
ida-to-Eastern Ohio marketing 
area. 

On Sept. 14, 1935, the company 
began sponsorship of “The Atlantic 
Family on Tour,” from 7 to 7:30 
p.m., Saturday night on a special 
CBS hookup. Frank Parker was 
the show’s first star. Later came 
such hopefuls as Bob Hope and 


Honey Chile Wilder. 

The variety show was successful 
to an extent, but not sufficient for 
Atlantic. The problems boiled 
down to the fact that if they 
failed to get top personalities for 
the regional show, people wouldn’t 
listen. If they did, those personali- 
ties soon grew out of the regional 
class. 

Several other types of programs 
were tried and in this process 
sports entered the scene. 


= Sportscasting, they found, was 
the perfect answer. 

In 1936 and early 1937, however, 
Atlantic had not entered the 
basketball scene as yet, and anx- 
ious to continue its radio sponscr- 
ship on a 52-week basis, the com- 
pany filled in with a quarter-hour 
comedy show, “Ma and Pa,” fea- 
turing Parker Fennelly (the Ti-us 
Moody of the Fred Allen shows). 
That show was on three tim-s 
weekly between football and ba3e- 
ball, in addition to some newscasts, 


W-I-N-D FIRST IN CHICAGO 
OUT-OF-HOME AUDIENCE 


6 A.M.- MIDNIGHT 


$14.67* 


7 DAYS A WEEK 


$73.88" 
17.2% 11.5% 11.1% 8.6% 6.9% 6.1% 2.2% 
$56.25" 
$33.10* 
$12.10 
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NET. A IND. B NET. B NET. C NET. D IND. C IND. D 
* Average Minimum Cost of Announcements 
SOURCES: Pulse of Chicago Out-of-Home Survey July-August, 1950 and Standard Rate and Data 
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Advértising Age, December 11, 1950 
and in 1937 went on a five-night 


The “Ma and Pa” show was the 
last of the variety or comedy shows 
for Atlantic. The company entered 
the basketball broadcasting arena 
in the fall of 1937 with broadcasts 
of Temple home games. 

Following Atlantic’s initial suc- 
cess with baseball and football, 
the company began expanding its 
coverage, especially in football. 
Later came expanded baseball 
schedules and local high school 
football coverage, the latter with 
tremendous success. 


s Atlantic chalked up many firsts 
in radio and television sports. For 
example, the company was the 
first sponsor to broadcast a Yale 
football game. This created a tre- 
mendous furor in the sports world, 
climaxed with a sports cartoon 
printed coast-to-coast showing a 
bedraggled football player being 
pushed up to a radio mike and in 
panels saying “I did it for God, 
country and——.” In the last panel 
the energetic radio announcer adds 
“and for the Atlantic Refining Co.” 
This was the first big sports pub- 
licity for the company. 

Atlantic and Ayer soon found 
that here was perfect entertain- 
ment which never seemed to lose 
its punch. In addition, they were 
able to make up specially tailored 
sports networks instead of relying 
on major networks which didn’t 
fit their marketing area. In 1949 
Atlantic used more than 100 sta- 
tions in these special networks for 
both radio and television. In con- 
nection with TV, the network 
problem has not been too compli- 
cated because the early networks 
cover just about what Atlantic re- 
quires. However, that will pose a 
problem in the future. 


s Sports have brought tremendous 
audiences to Atlantic. In 1949 a 
survey showed that nearly 50% 
of an estimated 13,000,000 radio 
families in the Atlantic area lis- 
tened one or more times to Atlan- 
tic football broadcasts. On one 
typical game day a survey showed 
that approximately one-fourth of 
the potential radio audience in that 
area was listening to an Atlantic 
broadcast. 

Versatility of broadcast is part 
of the network makeup for Atlan- 
tic, even to transporting technicians 
in case of a breakdown or need for 
a switch to another game. 

The company has set a policy 
that being regional it must give 
local audiences the football games 
that are most important to them, 
even if they are high school games. 
Such games often are brought in 
to fill gaps where there is no tre- 
mendous interest in college games. 
Several years ago in Williams- 
port, Pa., their broadcast had 90% 
of the football radio audience in 
that area. 


= Atlantic claims to be the coun- 
try’s first commercial sponsor of 
television football—in 1940, over 
W3XE, now Philco’s WPTZ. It was 
on an experimental basis and the 
only identification permitted by 
the FCC was “this telecast is being 
brought to you by Philco Tele- 
vision in cooperation with the 
Atlantic Refining Co.” There were 
about 500 sets in operation in this 
area at that time. In 1941 there 
were about 700 sets and Atlantic 
broadcast the entire series of home 
University of Pennsylvania games 
on WPTZ. The first commercial 
used was a cartoon showing an 
Atlantic station and a car being 
serviced. Since then Ayer and 
Atlantic have developed many 
types of television techniques from 
live commercials to marionettes. 

: One reason Atlantic gives for 
its success with sports is that it 
has worked closely with colleges 
and its announcers. The company 
always tries to see the college’s 
viewpoint, presenting a game with 
dignity, trying to cover important 


segments of alumni and adjusting 
schedules for widest coverage. At- 
lantic has also been active in 
working out visible signals and 
markers with football officials for 
immediate identification by an- 
nouncers and television audiences. 
As ‘for announcers, in 1949 the 
company used 55 different ones, 
all of whom had to be trained to 
handle games in accordance with 
Atlantic standards. 


ws The versatility of the Atlantic 
setup is sometimes amazing. Last 
year half-hour before Boston 
College game time the game was 
postponed. With the help of AT&T 
technicians the network was 
switched to the Boston University- 
Syracuse contest. 

The company’s faith in the po- 


tential value of television kept | 
Atlantic active in the medium all | 
during the years when audiences | 
were small and only limited results 
could be expected. However, with 
the recent huge increases in set 
ownership, the oil company feels 
the medium has grown up and it 
is significant that this year Atlan- 
tic’s television schedule outstripped 
radio for the first time. 

The contributions which Atlan- 
tic’s advertising program has 
made to the company’s growth 
cannot be accurately measured. 
Many factors have aided in 
Atlantic’s progress, including the 
fact that the petroleum industry 
itself has been growing steadily. 
But Atlantic has moved ahead at 
a much faster rate than has the 
industry as a whole, and adver- 


TOPS THE FIELD 


@ In Listeners 


@ In Programming 
@ In News and Sports 
@ In value to advertisers 


Write for latest surveys and 
morket data on Wisconsin's 
2nd largest market—served by 
WIBA and WIBA-FM. 


MADISON 
WISCONSIN 
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*Ask your Petry man to show you the latgst ratings 


On every survey’ ever made / , 
of listener preference 

in the great Atlanta market 
WSB has been FIRST! 
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What kind of a 


TEST CITY 


is ROCHESTER, N. Y.? 


According to figures in “Sales Management's'’ November 10, 
1950 test market study, Rochester, N.Y., is a MUST on test mar- 
ket programs. Here are the exact rankings for Rochester: 


No. 1 in New York State 
No. 1 in the Middle Atlantic States 
No. 7 in all cities of population from 250,000 to 500,000 


No. 15 in all American cities of all sizes 


BUT... 


“Rochester, N.Y.'’— as any market analyst knows — is much 
more than a city. It’s a closely-integrated, wonderfully varied 
market area of both urban and rural population. Hence the next 


question: 


in ROCHESTER, N. Y.? 


WHAM—and WHAM outstandingly—the only station that offers 
complete coverage of this rich area. BMB figures prove it: no 
other Rochester station comes within miles of WHAM's coverage. 


FACTS 
FOR FREE! 


Write WHAM—or ask your Hollingbery 
representative—for a copy of the new- 
est compilation of market figures for 
the WHAM-land area. It's in a conveni- 
ent filing-folder form, ready to slip 
right into your market-data drawer. 


VHAM 


_ ss 


Gn — 
THE STROMBERG-CARLSON STATION . . . NBC Affiliate — 50,000 w. — Clear Channel — 1180 k.c. 
GEO. P. HOLLINGBERY CO., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


Advertising Age, December 11, 1956 


tising gets some of the credit. In 
1937, the company’s net income 
was about $10,000,000 on a gross 
of $131,090,000. In 1949 the net 
income was $27,210,432 on a gross 
of $446,461,857. 


mw The heavy radio and television 
schedules undertaken by Atlantic 
have grown considerably over the 
years. Baseball telecasts under At- 
lantic sponsorship began in 1948 
with home games of the Athletics 
and Phillies. Basketball telecasts 
then were added in the 1948-49 
season with the University of 
Pennsylvania home games. These 
were in addition to AM broadcasts, 
which have continued. 

With the understanding that 
comparison of numbers of games 
broadcast and telecast in the years 
1948 through 1950 is no criterion 
because of the vast increase in the 
number of television sets in use, 
the numbers still are interesting. 

In 1948, Atlantic sponsored 51 
telecasts of baseball games and 324 
radio broadcasts of the same 


games. That same year the com- 


football games and 243 radio 
broadcasts. In the 1948-49 basket- 
ball season, Atlantic sponsored 
telecasts of 12 games and no radio 
broadcasts. In 1949, Atlantic spon- 
sored 38 telecasts of baseball 
games and 410 radio broadcasts. 


w In the fall of 1949, the company 
sponsored seven football telecasts 
and 267 radio broadcasts of foot- 
ball games. In the 1949-50 basket- 
ball season, 20 games were tele- 
cast and 65 games broadcast. In 
1950, the company sponsored 47 
telecasts of baseball games and 
445 radio broadcasts. 

In this present football season, 
Atlantic is sponsoring telecasts of 
29 games and radio broadcasts of 
148 games. Thus, it is noted that 
while telecasts of sports events 
under Atlantic sponsorship in- 
creased during the past two years, 
radio has not been cut back to any 


extent. 


Multiplicity of Services 
Getting Varying Results 
Make for Confusion 


New York, Dec. 5—There are 
plenty of indications that the re- 
search maze which has plagued 
all broadcasting is now to be sim- 
plified. 

The special committee formed 
originally to conduct a research 
test in the San Francisco-Oakland 
area gave indications of being the 
kind of committee the business had 
needed for a long, long time. 

(Ed. Note: When Stanley Breyer, 
manager of KJBS, San Francisco, 
proposed an impartial test of Hoop- 
er vs. Pulse, both companies ac- 
cepted, and a committee was 
named to devise the test. But the 
committee, now headed by Dr. 
Kenneth Baker of NAB, subse- 
quently decided to abandon the 
test, and concentrate on the broad 
field of radio research. Mr. Breyer 
still thinks it was a good idea.) 


a If the committee is capable of 
clearly defining what kinds of 
research are applicable to what 
problems and what kinds of 
technique work best, it can make a 
major contribution to the broad- 
casting industry. 

For broadcasting has lived by 
research. Lacking the reassuring 
yardstick of a circulation which 
can be audited, early radio re- 
sponse was noted in terms of mail 
response and boxtop returns. 
Later, the concept of determining 
an audience through projecting a 
sample was adopted, and so began 
the radio research problem. And 
it ought to be said that most of 
the confusion is confined to audi- 
ence measurement, or “ratings.” 


m Despite the fact that C. E. 
Hooper has been at work for 16 
years, A. C. Nielsen thought it 
necessary to explain in a letter to 
AA that the proposed test of Hoop- 
er’s accuracy against that of Pulse 
in San Francisco would be value- 
less because (a) Hooper measured 
only telephone homes and (b) 
Hooper and Pulse measured differ- 
ent things—Hooper measuring the 
audience at an average minute of 
the program, Pulse trying to meas- 
ure the homes which heard seg- 
ments or all of the program. 

If such basic confusion existed, 
the researchers were largely to 
blame. At the Assn. of National 
Advertisers’ convention last spring, 
advertisers gave CBS and NBC 
presidents Frank Stanton and Niles 
Trammell a difficult time, as they 


pressed for lower radio rates. The 


Radio-TV Research Fog Must Be 
Cleared, Buyers and Sellers Agree 


basis of their quest was Nielsen’s 
data on reduced listening to radio 
in TV cities; on the other hand, the 
network presidents were defend- 
ing themselves with Nielsen data 
on increased radio homes. 

A few weeks earlier, advertisers 
who had heard Nielsen criticize 
Hooper’s system had been startled 
to hear that Nielsen had bought 
Hooper out, paying a substantial 
price for so defective a mechanism. 
A few months later Hooper, who 
had scoffed at the Audimeter, was 
testing the new Hooperecorder. 


e For years advertisers had asked 
fretfully for station coverage data 
comparable to ABC material in the 
printed media field. The late 
Broadcast Measurement Bureau 
was created to fill the need, but 
died of financial malnutrition and 
research ineptitude, despite some 
earnest efforts to save it—largely 
on the part of advertisers and 
agencies. Now it is being “reborn” 
in a new, independent organiza- 
tion—Broadcast Audience Mea- 
surement Inc.—a stock venture in 
which broadcasters, advertisers 
and agencies are expected to join 
hands. 

The number of research com- 
panies has doubled, agency re- 
search men say, and so has the cost 
of research. “The cost of maintain- 
ing subscriptions in all the dup- 
licating services is almost pro- 
hibitive,” wrote John Davis, media 
director of Honig-Cooper, to the 
Four A’s, asserting “there no long- 
er appears to be even an accept- 
able kind of rating service in gen- 
eral favor...The result of all 
these studies is confusion. A rating 
figure must be qualified every 
time it’s quoted.” And A. E. Sind- 
linger, president of Sindlinger & 
Co. (which recently folded Radox 
and is the plaintiff in a suit against 
Hooper and Nielsen), chimed in: 
“It is about time every research 
system is checked for the good of 
the many heavy investments in- 
volved in the truth.” 


a The multitude of research serv- 
ices attack the problems of getting 
the truth in different ways, the 
most common techniques being 
telephone coincidental (in which 
telephone inquiries are made to 
discover who is listening to what), 
meters whieh record dialing and 
duration of listening, diaries kept 
by a panel to record theiz listening 
habits, and recall—in which 4a 
sample is asked to what it has lis- 
tened. 

Each of the techniques has its 
advantages: telephone coincident- 
al reports are fast and cheap, but 
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sirice the researched group is only 
that of telephone homes, it ob- 
viously is weighted in favor of 
upper income groups; moreover, it 
is practical to make such studies 
only in densely populated metro- 
politan areas. Meters provide a 
precise record of the movements of 
the radio dial, but they do not 
show how much listening is being 
done, despite the fact that the ra- 
dio is turned on, they don’t show 
“listeners per set,” and they pro- 
vide no answer to the enigma of 
sponsor identification. Diaries are 
dependent on the perseverance and 
exactness of those who keep them. 
And recall, many research men 
argue, narrows program range, 
lowering top shows, boosting low 
shows—and there is more oppor- 
tunity for listener bias, to trade 
up his listening habits in reporting 
to an interviewer. 


a If the special committee now 
evaluating research gets anything 
done—and there are plenty of ra- 
dio men who think that it won’t— 
among the most helpful jobs it 
could perform would be evalua- 
tion of audience measurement 
services from an advertiser’s view- 
point (i.e., meters are better than 
coincidentals, if they are, and 
justify the expense) and some 
blunt recommendations about re- 
ducing the duplication of radio 
services. 

No one is sure how many radio- 
TV research services there are. 
Neither the American Marketing 
Assn, nor the National Assn. of 
Broadcasters has a list, and many 
other partial lists are largely com- 
posed of market research com- 
panies. 

Here’s the way some radio re- 
search men size up the field: 

Ratings 

A. C. Nielsen Co. 

C. E. Hooper Inc. 

Pulse Inc. 

American Research Bureau. 

Jay & Graham (Videodex). 

Trendex. 

Robert S. Conlan & Associates. 

Tele-Que. 

Specialized Services 

Advertest Inc. 

Daniel Starch & Staff. 

Listing & Tabulations 

Wallace A. Ross. 

N. C. Rorabaugh Co. 

Office of Research. 

Station Indices & Coverage 

Broadcast Measurement Bureau. 
(Successor: Broadcast Audience 
Measurement.) 

Qualitative & Programming 

Schwerin Research Corp. 

CBS’ Lazarsfeld-Stanton Pro- 
gram Analyzer. 

There are undoubtedly other 
local companies which handle rat- 
ings, and some research compa- 
nies which are either experiment- 
ing or working on research on a 
trial basis with a few clients. 


« In addition to this sizable list, 
there are many research com- 
panies not particularly emphasiz- 
ing radio research which do oc- 
casional studies in the field. 

The existence of so many radio 
research companies and their var- 
ious techniques and functions can 
only be explained by a brief re- 
view of the importance of re- 
Search in the broadcasting busi- 
ness. 

Since, as was said earlier, there 
is no such thing as a complete 
count of the receivers of any par- 
ticular program, audience mea- 
surement assumed tremendous 
importance. 


= Programs were bought and can- 
celled on the basis of ratings; pro- 
grams were priced according to 
their ratings. A radio comic, who 
certainly would have looked blank 
if questioned about the techniques 
involved in setting up a sample or 
if asked to explain the defects 
of aided recall, would be able to 
repeat his last 13 Hooperatings, 


The selection of stations for spot 
broadcasting—the decision to buy 
local shows; the evaluation of one 
outlet in a market against its com- 
petitors—all these hinged on rat- 
ings and research. 

But the research varied widely. 
When Hooper’s national and re- 
gional services were absorbed by 
Nielsen, a comparison of their 
ratings showed that in Nielsen’s 
top ten were three shows ranked 
by Hooper as 26th, 38th and 44th. 
As the comparison went farther 
into the ranking, the dissimilarities 
became even more striking. 


= So, too, with audience measure- 
ment in cities. Pulse data was used 
to prove that AM listening is up 
in TV homes (AA, July 17) and 


WOR projected Pulse figures to 
prove that daytime radio listening 
has gained 13.4% in metropolitan 
New York during the first half 
of 1950, although evening listening 
declined 0.7%. 

And Hooper’s television figures 
were cited with delight by TV 
salesmen, while radio men growled 
that his studies were heavily 
weighted in favor of video be- 
cause (1) telephone homes are 
upper income homes and have 
more TV sets; and (2) TV homes 
are more apt to have someone at 
home and watching the TV set. 

Much of the research which has 
gone on in radio was launched 
with promotion in mind, and has 
been subject to intense criticism. 
But since research is one of adver- 


tising’s Best-Loved Words, many 
a station found itself combatting 
dubious research with dubious re- 
search—and the end result was all 
bad. If it stayed out of the research 
rat race, it didn’t provide the 
share-of-market studies which its 
representatives could peddle to 


time buyers. ° 

The multiplicity of techniques, 
and the multiplicity of results have 
cast doubt on research in the field. 
The cost of buying all available 
research would be staggering. F. B. 
Manchee of BBDO estimated for 
the ANA that a major user of all 


tiser only, so— 

PLEASE REPLY ONLY IF YOUR FIRM 

—is really looking for TV availabilities on 
@ national basis. 

—is able to pidte through this agency (this 
is not a ‘‘package’’) 

—is budgeting about $200,000 and can sign 
for 13-weeks firm. 

—is able to profit from a 5-day strip with 


w s. 


104 So. Michigan 


Siymied by lack of TV availabilities? We have the solution 


This is on entirely new idea designed, first, to capture and hold a TV audience; second, to 
utilize its unique approach as a perfect technique FOR MAKING TV AVAILABILITIES WHERE 
NONE EXISTED BEFORE. (Reps. please note) First program about Valentine's day if you 
can see rushes and presentation in Chicago and okay this week. 


KIRKLAND, 
Avenue—Chicago 3 


. . » for one adver- 


no high pressure. 
Rushes are ready for presentation, slanted 
to Woman's Market but still in flexible 
stage. We will cooperate on dealer mate- 
rial, tie-in script, etc., but we are a small 
agency, essentially industrial, so prefer 
oe See dep't. handle dir. co-op 

tail. 
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along with West Coast variations. 
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“NBC Spot Sales 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


CLEVELAND 


HOLLYWOOD 


' 
» 
‘ 
Advertising’s 
: ising’s 
Here are America’s leading advertising agencies...the sales-conscious { The « 
agencies who have placed spot radio and spot television schedules this tions 
year on the nation’s major stations represented by NBC SPOT SALEs, || foren 
AM TV AM TV AM TV AM T 
w Agency Service Corporation ! M Chesley & Clifford |  Goodkind, Joice & Morgan, Inc. Lv 
vw Aitkin-Kynett Company Christiansen Advertising Agency | Gordon, Phil, Agency, Inc. 
w ¥ Alley & Richards . Clark & Rickerd, Inc. "Wee od Gotham Advertising Co., Inc. v 
vw ¥ Allied Advertising Agency, Inc. | !& Clements Company, Inc. | M w Grant Advertising, Inc. Lv 
w Anderson, Davis & Platte |  & Cohen, Harry B., Advertising Company,Inc. | Grant, Will, Advertising Agency 
a aad Associated Advertising Agency | = Compton Advertising, Inc. l oy Gray & Rogers, Inc. : 
Mw ¥ Atchinson, R. B., Advertising | Comstock, Duffes & Company |  Greenthal, Monroe, Company, Inc. i F 
Mw ¥ Atherton & Currier, Inc. | Cowan & Dengler, Inc. | Grey Advertising Agency, Inc. si 
Atherton Advertising Agency | & & Cramer-Krasselt Company | M Grider, H., Advertising, Inc. 
wv AWL, Inc. i ae Crook Advertising Agency | Ww w Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli sg 
w Ye Ayer, N. W., & Son, Inc. | “ ¥ Croot, Samuel, Company, Inc. : ad Gumbinner, Lawrence C., a P 
w ¥ Badger, Browning & Hersey, Inc. | a le Walsh. I | Advertising Agency v 
Baker, Jim, Associates Dealt cece same Jee Ll ys Hackett, H. M., Company, Inc. wv 
“ Baker, Lynn, Inc. | ! # Dancer-Fitzgerald & Sample, Inc. : Hamilton Advertising Agency, Inc. vv 
 ¥ Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan, Inc. , om D’Arcy Advertising Company, Inc. | & & Hartman, George H., Company v 
Barlow Advertising Agency | # De Munn & McGuiness, Inc. Be Harrington-Richards, Inc. vv 
 Barnes-Chase Company | Doherty, Clifford & Schenfield, Inc. = 4 Harris, R. T., Advertising 4“ 
Mw ¥ Bates, Ted, & Company | WwW w Donahue & Coe, Inc. | Heintz & Company vw 
“M ¥ Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc.  Doner, W. B., & Company i a Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc. vw 
Bauer, Adrian, Advertising Agency , Mw ¥ Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone, Inc. | M Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & Mathers, Inc. v 
 Bauerle, T. R., Advertising Agency Doyle, Dane, Bernbach, Inc. ee . Hickerson, J. M. | ae 
M - Beaumont & Hohman, Inc. | W™ & Duane Jones Company, Inc. | Hicks, Lawrence Boles, Inc. a 
Bennett, Walther & Menadier, Inc. |  Durstine, Roy S., Inc. | Hill, W. S., Company | v 
w Bennett, Victor A., & Company 7 » tow, Meee | w Hillman, David S., Inc. wv 
Mw ¥ Benton & Bowles, Inc. ? w Hilton, Peter, Inc. wv 
|  Elby, Adam F., & Associates | ; ee be | 
w Berger, Alfred Paul, Company awe &C ] | Hilton & Riggio, Inc. vw 
, ‘ ington ompany, Inc. ‘ 
Mw Y Bermingham, Castleman & Pierce | 7 ay Hirshon-Gar field Inc. | 
: Mw ¥ Erwin, Wasey & Co., Inc. ; v 
ti lrwrdery + y4 . “ ¥ Esty, William, Company, Inc | ” Honig-Cooper Company 
M Bothwell, W. Earl, Inc. | és . penne | Ww w Howard, E. J., Company © 
Botsford, Constantine & Gardner l yw Fairfax, H. W., Advertising Agency, Inc. l wy Hoyt, Charles W., Company | - 
Mw ¥# Brisacher, Wheeler & Staff, Inc. Mw ¥ Federal Advertising Agency | i Huber, Hoge & Sons : a v 
w ¥ Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. | . Feigenbaum, Harry, Advertising Agency | W & Humphrey, H. Bo | ¥ 
ad Brooks Advertising Agency | Fellows Advertising Agency | Hutchins Advertising Company, Inc. | “ 
w ¥ Brother, D. P., & Company, Inc. | M Felt, Geo. G., & Co. | = li 
Browne, Burton, Advertising l oy Fitzgerald Advertising Agency | Ideas Advertising . ae 
Bruck, Franklin, Advertising Corporation | w ¥ Foote, Cone & Belding | wo Ivey, Neal D., Company | - # 
 w Buchanan & Company, Inc. 7 Foster & Davies, Inc. | ai Ingalls-Miniter Company iP ¥ 
ad Buchanan-Thomas Advertising Company Frankel, Jones Company Jackson & Company | # “i 
al Buchen Company | Frankenstein, Edwin L. vw Jarman & Skaggs | 
Burnett, Leo, & Company, Inc. | w yw French & Preston, Inc. | ys Jewell, Ralph, Advertising | on 
Byer & Bowman Advertising Agency w Frost, Harry M., Company | ~ Jones, Ralph H., Company ae 
“~- Calkins & Holden, Carlock, | w Fuller & Smith & Ross, Ine. : Ww Jordan Company | ys . 
McClinton & Smith, Inc. | yt w Gardner Advertising Company | w Kahn, Robert, & Aetactates “ 
Mw Campbell-Ewald, Inc. wv Garfield, Sidney, & Associates 7 “ - Kastor, H. W., & Sons it vw 
w  Campbell-Mithun, Inc. at ad Gelles Advertising Agency, Inc. a Katz, Joseph, Company tr vy 
a Canaday, Ewell & Thurber | !@ # Geyer, Newell & Ganger, Inc. | & & Kelly, Nason, Inc. lw vw 
Caples Company - Gilman, Louis P. | Kent, Tracy & Company, Inc. | y 
 Casler, Hempstead & Hanford, Inc. w Gregory & House, Inc. | w w Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. ly 
Cayton, Inc. : Mw ¥ Glasser-Gailey, Inc. : Ketchum, Macleod & Grove, Inc. 1 “ 
w Cecil & Presbrey, Inc. tem Gleason Advertising Agency ; Kiesewetter Associates, Inc. vv 
uw Chambers & Wiswell, Inc. Global Advertising Agency eS Kimball, Abbott, Company, Inc. i 
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Foremost Agencies 


us 4 The experience of these 297 agencies has proved that the fifteen radio and television sta- 
his jj tions on NBC SPOT SALES’ list are essential to their clients’ advertising success. Advertising’s 
Es, |} foremost agencies know America’s foremost stations are represented by NBC SPOT SALES. 


AM TV AM TV AM TV 
Klein, Philip, Advertising, Inc. Murphy, Carroll Dean, Inc. al Sackheim, Maxwell & Co., Inc. 
Knox-Reeves, Inc. ERE Murray, John F., Agency, Inc. fo Sampson, John H., Company 
 Kossman, L., Advertising | ! & Muench, C. Wendel, & Company l Mw Sawyer, Ross, Advertising 
 Kudner Agency, Inc. | ba Scheck Advertising Agency, Inc. 
it tink ee + |  Nahser, Frank C., Inc. ee ad Schlaifer, Charles & Co., Inc. 
ee Needham & Grohmann, Inc. / # Y Schwimmer & Scott, Inc. 
ll Landau, A. B., Inc. | = Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. Seberhagin, Inc. 
; uw gin, Inc 
M Lang, Fisher & Stashower, Inc. | Neff-Rogow, Inc. | ae Sends; Hnesill M:, Compass 
a Phat prt ower a : Nelson, George R., Inc. : ad San, John W., Aone, Inc. 
- ¥ ah D et “es ‘ies ek | Ww & Newby & Peron, Inc. | Ww Ww Sherman & Marquette 
ers a0 ey | WW w Norman, Kelso, Advertising | Ww Shore, Michael, Advertising 
w  Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. | l ; 
w -¥ Silver, Charles, & Sons 
M Leon, S. R., Company, Inc. | O'Brien & Dorrance, Inc.  Simons-Michelson Company 
wv Le Quatte, H. B., Inc. | w O'Kane, W. H., Advertising Agency . . ; 
Le Velly, I l : oy | Smalley, Levitt & Smith, Inc. 
a rs ch ie , wr O'Leary, Jerome, Advertising Agency Smith & Bull Advertising 
evin ssociates | oO we Olian Advertising Agency, Inc. |  & Spector, Raymond, Company, Inc. 
dill a Lewin, A. W., Company | Orr, Robert W., Associates, Inc. | Stebbins, Barton A., Inc. 
v Lewis & Gilman, Inc. | Owen & Chappell, Inc. is Sage Stebbins. Hal, Inc 
v Lindsay Advertising Agency, Inc. | ; | wo St r G i : 
vw Lockwood-Shackeljord Advertising [ow Pacific Advertising Staff | ale hited 
s | . i l  Stockton-West-Burkhart, Inc. 
M Logan, Dudley L., Advertising , Pacific National Advertising Agency A 
aoa ; : | Ww Storm Advertising Agency, Inc. 
| “ & Long Advertising Service | ! & Paris & Peart “i 
ie + le Stuart, Charles R., Advertising 
| id Long, W. E., and Company | WW & Peck Advertising Agency, Inc. . 
| . w ¥ Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles, inc. 
¥ Lovick, James, & Company, Ltd. | Ww  Pedlar & Ryan, Inc. - Suenev. Moreis Se 
vw Ludgin, Earle, & Company  Perrett Company be kaha hh 
w Lynn-Fieldhouse Advertising  Perrin-Paus Company Mw ¥ Tarcher, J. D., & Company, Inc. 
| y | 
v Lyon, S. Duane  Pershall, J. R., Company | w & Tatham-Laird, Inc. 
| Philbin, Brandon & Sargent | “& w& Thompson, J, Walter, Company 
| Mac Ferland-Aveyeré & Co. a Piedmont Advertising Agency t-: Thwing & Altman 
i  & Mac Manus, John & Adams, Inc. , i 
. ‘ w Pinsker, Casper, Company Ww Turner Advertising Agency 
| id Mann, Conklin Corporation oe Bleu & Forbes tee | ven dein es 6 
| , ‘ M Van der Linde, Victor, Compan 
| ww Marketers, Inc. Potts, Calkins & Holden, Inc. |  -* Ven Sik: Ducdale & Com Rig 
w  Marchalk & Pratt Company | P &C | an sant, ugaate pany 
| ; arr | M Praeger ompany na 
| ¥ Martin Advertising Agency ) am Powarad Company Ww A Wade Advertising Agency 
| id Massengale, Harvey, Company, Inc. — Sicke Faliits & Pracka. Ine re Walker & Downing 
\} @ w& Mathes, J. M., Inc. spi Sti : ‘ w Wank & Wank Advertising 
w ¥ Price, Robinson & Frank, Inc. | 
} & ww Maxon, Inc. | Wer Ward Wheelock Company 
Mayers Company : ad Queen, John W. : w Warwick & Legler, Inc. 
Mw  McCann-Erickson, Inc. w Waters, Norman D., & Associates, Inc. 
| a McCreery, Quick & McElroy, Inc. | a Ramsey, L. W., Company 7  Wearstler Advertising, Inc. 
i McKee & Albright, Inc. | Reincke, Meyer & Finn, Inc. oe Weill, Armand S., & Company 
I} @ w& McNeill & McCleery, Inc. | Reinhardt, Emil, Advertising Agency | Weintraub, William H., & Company 
 Meermans, Inc. | Ww Rhoades & Davis | wt Weiss & Geller, Inc. 
Hi 1 Meldrum & Fewsmith, Inc. | w - Richards, Fletcher D., Inc. l yw Wesley Associates 
L Meyerhoff, Arthur, & Company : ad Roberts, Lawrence, Inc. : Western Advertising Agency 
rw Miller, C. L., Inc. Robinson, Elwood J., & Co. pe Wheeler, Kight & Gainey, Inc. 
w Y Miner, Dan B., Company | & # Roche, Williams & Cleary, Inc. ee Wilder, Almon Brooks, Inc. 
l] @ ww Mogge-Privett, Inc. RP ck Rockett-Lauritzen Advertising i ye Wilhelm-Laughlin-Wilson & Associates 
i Moore & Hamm, Inc. : wv ¥ Rogers & Smith Advertising Agency |  Wolfer-Douglass-Bennington 
| , Inc. . 
1 ¢ rei wn & Fy ig Inc. ) ad e ey ee 1 Company, Inc i Yerdis Adamniaag he 
I eeapree Oongeenrer ore Senge | ane | w w Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
|} “ & Morse International, Inc. |  Rumrill, Charles L., & Company, Inc. 
']} # w Moser & Cotins, Inc. | !& # Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc. | Zimmer-Keller Inc. 


representing: KNBH, Hollywood 
~ | WNBC-WNBT, New York | KNBC, San Francisco 
>, WMAQ-WNBQ, Chicago WPTZ, Philadelphia 


WTAM-WNBK, Cleveland 
CO WRC-WNBW, Washington 


WBZ-TV, Boston 
WGY-WRGB, Schenectady-Albany-Troy 
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services could have a vearly re- 
search bill in six figures. 

Mr. Manchee (who in addition 
to being a member of the inde- 
pendent committee to resolve the 
radio-TV research snarl, once 
headed the Four A’s radio research 
committee) recommended that ad- 
vertisers, agencies and broadcast- 
ers agree on what data are needed, 
f and that an effective organization 
be created to supply it. He men- 
tioned the Advertising Research 
Foundation as an example of a re- 
search authority which “sets the 
ground rules on research activity.” 

This is hardly a new idea in 
radio. It had the Cooperative An- 
alysis of Broadcasting, operated 
by Archibald Crossley but con- 
trolled cooperatively, which oper- 
ated in competition with Hooper 
for a number of years, was finally 
dissolved by its backers, and 
Hooper absorbed its functions. It 
had spawned the ill-starred Broad- 
cast Measurement Bureau, with- 
drew support after two reports 
were issued by BMB, and now has 


BMB’s successor (Audience Mea- 
surement Bureau) entering the 
arena. 


ws The need for station coverage 
research seems clear. The diffi- 
culties heretofore have lain in the 
dissatisfaction of the stations with 
techniques and results. Hugh M. 
Beville, director of research of Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., reported 
to the National Television Confer- 
ence eight months ago that “we 
must have some sort of listener 
research to prove the area of in- 
dividual station service,” adding 
that engineering estimates will 
never do the job. 

The three areas of radio research 
seem to be: calculation of the au- 
dience which hears a program, cal- 
culation of the coverage of individ- 
ual stations, and calculation of 
components making an effective 
program or commercial. Another 
area is the research devoted to 
sales effectiveness of the medium 
and to its effect on other activities 
(e.g., TV on sports attendance). 


This last division has made prog- 
ress. A number of advertisers and 
agencies have worked with the 
Schwerin System and the Lazars- 
feld-Stanton Program Analyzer. 
With these tools, which record re- 
actions of a studio audience to 
parts of the program, broadcasters 
can reconstruct a “profile” of the 
show, indicating which parts were 
high and low in audience response. 
Coupled with questionnaires and 
interviews of the watchers of the 
show, admen feel they have 
learned a lot about what attracts 
an audience in a show and in a 
commercial. 

There are dissidents who argue 
that, since the audience hears the 
show in an artificial situation, the 
results are invalid. They feel that 
the right to push like and dislike 
buttons turns an audience into an 
assemblage of critics. And the so- 
so performance of network pack- 
ages tailored to the profiles indi- 
cates that the systems aren’t 
omniscient. 
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--+ A MEASURE OF QUALITY 


be good reason. 

They tell us it’s the quality of 
our work—plus our service, visual | 
know-how and our cooperative 
approach to every sales prob- jj 
lem, whether with sponsor or \\ 


Why not talk it over with us? 
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DIV. OF ELECTROGRAPHIC CORP. s 
237 EAST ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. y 
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When customers come back 
again and again, there's got to 
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RAPIER THRUST—One of the Fifth Ave. bus cards with which WNEW, independent 
AM station in New York, kids television and builds listening for its music-and-news 
programming. Sales will be up 20% in 1950, the station reports. 


WNEW, NY Inde, 
Builds Billing 
in TV Homeland 


New York, Dec. 7—Not every- 
one in AM radio is unhappy, by a 
long shot. Those stations which 
have managed to carve a special 
niche for themselves, particularly 
by concentrating on a special type 
of program operation, are doing 
well, even though they may be in 
markets intensely covered by TV. 

The best example, perhaps, is 
WNEW here, which labels itself 
“the nation’s leading independent 
station,” a tag-line to which its 
business volume and listening au- 
dience seem to give it a fair claim. 

WNEW not only does not fear 
television; it kids it—as in the 
case of a series of cards it began 
using on Fifth Avenue buses last 
month. Humorously, the cards an- 
nounce “no wrestling,” “no acro- 
bats,” “no jugglers,” etc., “on your 
favorite station for music and 
news.” 


@ Ira Herbert, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the station, in- 
sists that “WNEW is still in com- 
petition with radio rather than 
television,” and its competitive 
battle, with whatever medium, is 
going well. To prove it, Mr. Her- 
bert reports that: 

1. 1950 will be the biggest com- 
mercial year in WNEW history. 

2. Commercial billing is up ap- 
proximately 20% over last year. 

3. Sponsor renewals are higher 
than ever before. 

4. “It is significant to note that 
at a time of intensive TV publicity 
WNEW has attracted new blue- 


chip sponsors during 1950—a list 
which includes such names as Kel- 
logg, Linit, Bayer, Abbotts Dairies, 
Borden, Best Foods, Philip Morris, 
Mennen and many others.” 


a 5. “Actually, television interest 
has increased our business. Spon- 
sors abandoning network radio for 
TV have picked up spot time. In 
cases where they continue both 
radio and TV advertising, they find 
that their best expenditure is of 
the spot announcement variety.” 
6. “It is also significant that 
Bruno-New York, RCA distributor, 
still finds WNEW one of its most 
effective sales means, to the tune 
of approximately $300,000 ex- 
pended yearly on the station.” 
The station’s unique spot in the 
highly competitive New York mar- 
ket has been developed by pro- 
gramming which does not dupli- 
cate that of any other station— 
built primarily (and almost ex- 
clusively) around music and news. 
It not only carries regular half- 
hourly newscasts, but such novelty 
news programs as “The Newspa- 
per Game,” a quiz show on the 
news, “Shakespeare Views the 
News,” and other similar shows. 


a On music, when CBS dropped 
its live symphony program, 
WNEW rushed into the time slot 
with recorded symphonic music, 
utilizing Benny Goodman as com- 
mentator to make sure it would 
not lose its popular music follow- 
ing. 

The station has also industrious- 
ly plugged out of home listening, 
and programmed for it. It spon- 
sored the first Pulse survey of 
out of home listening, and is now 
preparing a series of “listen while 
you work” and “listen while you 
ride” jingles to further develop 
such listening. 


Toni Credits Much of Its Success 
to Radio; Now Branching into TV 


CuiIcaGco, Dec. 8—The Toni Co. 
credits radio with playing “a 
tremendous part” in the company’s 
fabulous sales success, and today 
Toni allocates approximately one- 
half of its $6,000,000-plus adver- 
tising budget (including dealer 
cooperative) to radio and televi- 
sion, with three-fourths of it going 
into radio. 

In 1944, Toni and its three 
principal home permanent wave 
competitors—Crowning Glory, 
Charm-Kurl and Portrait, all of 
whom are either off the market 
or a relatively minor factor today 
—all used essentially the same ad- 
vertising copy, and all concen- 
trated their ad efforts in printed 
media. The message, in essence, 
went like this: “Now for only $1 
at home you can get a $15 perma- 
nent wave.” 

Despite the fact that Toni, un- 
like its competitors, concentrated 
its ads in what it considered key 
markets, instead of spreading its 
ad coverage thinly over a wider 
area, “no spectacular growth was 
experienced either by Toni or by 
any of the other companies,” ac- 
cording to Don Paul Nathanson, di- 
rector of advertising and public 
relations at Toni. 


In 1946, Toni experimented 
with radio in two markets—St. 
Louis and Tulsa. It started a 
weekly half-hour program in each 
city. In St. Louis it used a Satur- 
day audience participation show; 
in Tulsa, a dramatic show. 

The dramatic program had a 
higher listenership rating, but the 
Saturday morning show seemed to 
be doing a better job, and Toni 
attributes this to a difference in 
the commercials. On the dramatic 
show just a straight commercial 
was being read, while on the more 
successful Saturday show the com- 
pany featured women who were 
actual Toni users and would tell 
listeners how they liked it. 


ws The success of the testimonial- 
type commercial wrought a change 
in Toni’s approach to its advertis- 
ing. Up to this time the company 
had operated on the theory that 
“if they can’t see it, you won’t sell 
it,” and consequently had stuck 
pretty much to newspaper ads 
with illustrations. Now it decided 
to extend its radio advertising. 
In the summer of 1946 the 
“Meet the Missus” program was 
purchased and was broadcast over 
the Pacific Coast Columbia net- 
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work.’ Here again, although the 
show’s rating was not high, sales 
indicated that the testimonial-type 
of commercial was very effective. 
Toni attributes this to the con- 
fidence-building factor present in 
that particular kind of commercial. 

By January, 1947, Toni had na- 
tional distribution. Sales had risen 
sharply on the West Coast since 
Toni started in radio there, so the 
company bought its first network 
show, John Reed King’s “Give and 
Take,” over CBS. The same testi- 
monial commercials were used, 
and Toni believes this was the 
first time in radio history that ac- 
tual consumers, not professional 
actresses, were used on a network 
show to promote a commercial 
product. 

The big advantage these com- 
mercials had over claims made in 
printed ads, Toni feels, is that the 
women who gave the testimonials 
said “Toni is better,” whereas in 
printed ads the home wave was 
described only as “just as good 
as a $20 wave.” 


s During 1947 two of Toni’s early 
competitors—Crowning Glory and 
Charm-Kurl—stopped national ad- 
vertising. Good Housekeeping had 
conducted tests of home waves, 
and had issued an unfavorable pre- 
liminary report on home waves in 
general. Later, the magazine re- 
versed its position and awarded 
its Seal of Approval to Toni and 
to at least two other makers of 
home wave kits. Both of the afore- 
mentioned companies lost their 
foothold on the market, leaving 
Toni and Portrait together at the 
head of the home wave pack. 

In 1947 Toni’started its now- 


famous “Toni Twins” campaign, 


and also introduced plastic (in- 
stead of fiber) curlers. Sales rose 
on a national scale much as they 
had on the West Coast, and, de- 
spite other factors entering the 
picture at this time, the sales 
boom so closely paralleled the one 
in the West that Toni gives much 
of the credit to its increased use 
of radio. During 1947 Toni ac- 
counted for 84% of all home wave 
sales; Portrait got 7% of the bus- 
iness. 


= To keep pace with sales, Toni 
set out to buy all the good radio 
time available. In March, 1947, it 
bought 15 minutes three times a 
week on “Ladies Be Seated” over 
ABC (later it upped this to five 
a week). In September of the 
same year it bought a 15-minute 
five-a-week spot on the “Break- 
fast Club.” 

In an attempt to hit the teen- 
age market, a 15-minute once-a- 
week show starring Mel Torme 
was purchased in August—but 
dropped in October. It hadn’t 
proved successful, and Toni at- 
tributes this to the fact that it 
was aimed at too small a segment 
of the available audience. 

By late 1947 about 80% of Toni’s 
total ad budget of $4,000,000-$5,- 
000,000 was going into radio. But 
at least 33% of its potential female 
daytime audience listened to soap- 
operas, according to a survey Toni 
made, and thus was not available 
for any of Toni’s programs. In 
October, therefore, Toni added its 
fifth radio show—a 15-minute, 
five-a-week soap opera titled “This 
Is Nora Drake,” which initially 
was broadcast over the NBC net. 


® Nora Drake “made good rating 
progress, for a soap opera,” Toni 
reports, but with this show the 


company decided to deviate for the | 


first time from its testimonial- 
type commercial. There was some 
feeling that there would be too 
great a contrast between the pro- 
fessional actors on the show and 
the “amateur” woman giving the 
commercial. So, on _ alternate 
weeks, Carol Douglas was intro- 
duced. She was to present a com- 
posite picture of the Toni Co. and, 
a la Betty Crocker, was to know 
all things and be able to answer 


all questions about the product. 

Just before adding “This Is Nora 
Drake,” Toni dropped “Meet the 
Missus” on the West Coast. It was 
a good show, Toni says, but the 
company felt it was going a little 
heavy on radio at that time. 

In January, 1948, the Gillette 
Safety Razor Co. bought the four- 
year old Toni Inc. for approxi- 
mately $20,000,000. There were no 
personnel changes in the organiza- 
tion, which became Gillette’s Toni 
division, and Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing, which had handled the Toni 
Inc. account, remained as agency, 
with Leo Rosenberg continuing as 
account supervisor. 


ain May, 1948, “This Is Nora 
Drake” was switched from NBC to 


CBS to take advantage of a better 
time slot. However, Toni was so 
pleased with the results from the 
show that it continued to sponsor 
it on both networks for the re- 
mainder of ’48—NBC in the morn- 
ing and CBS in the afternoon. 

Toni still felt it wasn’t reaching 
either the working girl or the 
school girl in sufficient numbers, 
so in April, 1948, it purchased a 
half-hour evening show on Thurs- 
day nights titled “Crime Photog- 
rapher.” Once again Toni de- 
viated from the testimonial-type 
commercial, because it did not fit 
in with a dramatic show of this 
type, and substituted instead a 
semi-humorous commercial voiced 
by Ethelbert, a character in the 
script. 


This switch to humorous, or 
semi-humorous, copy represented 
another shift in Toni’s advertising 
thinking. Up to this time a seri- 
ous approach had always been 
used, because it was felt necessary 
to build consumer confidence for 
a relatively new product. But by 
now the product had gained wide- 
spread acceptance, and competi- 
tion within the field was getting 
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| keener, so Toni set out to sell only 
| Toni, instead of the home wave 
idea in general. 

Radio advertising has had one 
serious drawback for Toni: Sum- 
mer is the peak season for home 
| wave sales, but summer is the 
| slow period for radio. Because of 
this, the company decided to drop 
one of its five radio shows— 
“Breakfast Club’—in July, 1948, 


we point with pride to those TV trailers 


featuring Milton BERLE, Eddie CANTOR, 


* 


Bob HOPE, Ed WYNN which we made 


we 


for National Broadcasting Company. 
Telefilm Inc. Hollywood 28 Calif. Since 1938. 


This cake, symbolizing our twenty years of progress and service, results from a 
careful adherence to a time-tested recipe. In a like manner, our success as a radio 
station is the result of combining the proper ingredients in our operating philosophy. 


We have always believed that in this democratic world, free speech is a most 


Suis IS OUR TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY.- 


cherished right. We have always kept our mike a free-speech mike. 


We believe that our programming must be in the public interest. And this has 
won for us many coveted awards. The significance of these awards reflects not only 
the merit of our programs, but our constant long-range planning in your interest. 

We believe that the years ahead are filled with opportunity. If we did not 
believe this, we would not believe in America . . . because, in America, there 


is no limit to accomplishment. 


So... we’re starting our twenty-first year...eager and confident... a part of 
America’s greatest advertising medium...and still*In Service of Home and Nation”. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 


BY EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY 
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and put the money into magazine 
advertising. 

In October, 1949, Toni’s radio 
lineup underwent a major shake- 
up. The duplicate airing of “This 
Is Nora Drake” on NBC was 
dropped, as were “Crime Photog- 
rapher” and “Ladies Be Seated.” 
Several factors were responsible 
for these changes. First, it was 
decided that comics sections and 
magazine sections of newspapers 
were reaching essentially the same 
audience that “Crime Photog- 
rapher” was hitting, so they re- 
placed that show in Toni’s ad bud- 
get. 


= Another reason was the specific 
feeling that nighttime radio listen- 
ing would eventually be hurt by 
the rise of television, plus the gen- 
eral feeling on Toni’s part that it 
wanted to put more of its ad- 
vertising budget into printed 
media. 

“Ladies Be Seated” was dropped 
primarily because the program and 
time no longer were available, To- 
ni explains. 

On Oct. 18, 1949, Toni signed 
for 15 minutes on alternate days 
of Arthur Godfrey’s morning show 
over ABC, for a period of 26 
weeks. This contract was renewed 
for the same period in October, 
1950. The testimonial commercial 
is not used on this show. Instead, 
Godfrey tells about the product in 
his own informal fashion. 

Just before the summer season 
in 1949, Toni bought three shows 
and planned a mass saturation ra- 
dio drive to coincide with its best 
selling months. The shows, all on 
ABC, were “Modern Romances,” 
“Quick as a Flash” and “Chance 
of a Lifetime.” Originally sched- 
uled only through the early part 
of August, the saturation tech- 
nique proved so successful that 
Toni extended the shows into 
September. 


s Today Toni’s radio lineup is as 
follows: Arthur Godfrey (CBS, 
Mon. through Fri., 9-9:15 a. m., 
CST); “This Is Nora Drake” (CBS, 
Mon. through Fri., 1:30-1:45 p. m., 
CST); “Give & Take” (CBS, Sat., 
12:30-1 p. m., CST). The company 
also furnishes transcribed spots to 
dealers, and estimates that these 
are being used on more than 200 
stations at the present time. 

Toni didn’t enter the television 
field until April of this year, when 
it started a half-hour show over 36 
CBS stations on alternate weeks, 
called “Toni Twin Time.” The pro- 
gram starred Jack Lemmon and 
was a variety show. Commercials 
closely approximated those being 
used in printed media. 

“Toni Twin Time” lasted until 
September, when Toni bought a 
half-hour, again on _ alternate 
weeks, on “Arthur Godfrey & His 


Friends” (CBS, Wed., 7-7:30 p.m., 
CST). On this program Toni has 
introduced a new commercial, 
which will be dominant in future | 
advertising. The slogan employed | 
is: “You can’t tell a Toni from | 
naturally curly hair.” To illustrate | 
this, four girls, some having | 
naturally curly hair and others! 
a Toni, are used on each show. 
Viewers are awarded prizes if 
they can tell which girls have the 
natural wave and which have a 
Toni. 

Toni planned to be one of the 
first sponsors of CBS’ initial color | 
telecast on Nov. 20, using part of 
the special 12-12:30 p.m. (EST) 
program featuring Arthur Godfrey. | 

Although Toni works with Foote, 
Cone & Belding on preparation and | 
scheduling of all advertising, the | 
company operates its own radio | 
promotion department. Headed by | 
Walter Hiller Jr., this department | 
merchandises Toni’s radio shows 
by working directly with promo- | 
tion men at the individual radio | 
stations. In addition, Toni also op- | 
erates a radio and television pub- | 
lic relations division, headed by | 
Eleanor Hudgins, which works’ 


with the radio and TV press. 

Harvey Bullock is a special rep- 
resentative in New York, and the 
complete operation is directed by 
Dan Edelman, Toni’s public rela- 
tions chief. 


a A recent project of Toni’s ra- 
dio promotion department was to 
arrange for publication of “The 
Nora Drake Story” in book form 
(AA, Nov. 6). The book deals with 
a period in Nora Drake’s life be- 
fore the one covered in the radio 
serial, It was written under a 
pseudonym, Cornelia Blair, and to 


give it added publicity, “Miss 
Blair” was written into the radio 
script and interviewed Nora Drake 
to get data for the book. 

Toni’s future use of television 
will depend on the future of TV 
itself—as it increases in impor- 
tance and coverage, Toni will in- 
crease its TV programming. 

But regardless of TV’s increas- 
ing potential, Toni expects always 
to keep at least two daytime radio 
shows going, and also intends to 
keep experimenting with new and 
different shows, because it feels 
that it is “just as important to 
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have the right kind of a show as 
it is to have the proper type of 
commercial.” 

Early last month Toni launched 
two new products—Viv deodorant 
shampoo and White Rain liquid 
cream shampoo—in selected mar- 
kets. Radio spots and newspaper 
ads were used for both products. 


Canada to Get IGA Stores 


Independent Grocers Alliance of 
America, Chicago, plans to develop 
IGA stores in Canada, starting in 
Toronto. The IGA wholesale fran- 
chise has been assigned to Oshawa 


Wholesale Co., Oshawa, Ont. Os- 
hawa Wholesale is expected to 
have between 300 and 400 retaij 
grocery stores working with it in 
a radius of about 100 miles from 
Toronto. IGA eventually expects 
to extend throughout Canada. 


Philco Promotes Willard 


Frederick J. Willard, genera] 
sales manager of refrigeration of 
Philco International Corp., New 
York, has been named vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. F. Leroy 
Sherman has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of foreign op- 
erations. 
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Goebel Brewing Blankets Michigan with 
Sports Programs on Radio and Television 


Detroit, Dec. 6—With a heavy 
accent on sports, Goebel Brewing 
Co. has become the largest user 
of television and radio time in its 
home market of Michigan, and is 
rapidly acquiring a dominant posi- 
tion with the same media in Cal- 
ifornia. 

Coupled with heavy use of out- 
door and newspapers, the result 
has been an enormous growth in 
Goebel sales during the past ten 


years. Sales were in the neighbor- 
hood of 250,000 barrels a year 
when the company started to use 
radio. Last year sales had grown 
to 1,100,000 barrels, which Goebel 
says is in direct proportion to its 
expanding use of radio. 

Currently, Goebel advertising in 
all media is making “Brewster, the 
Goebel Rooster” a familiar by- 
word in every area covered by the 
campaign. “Brewster,” caricatured 


in Disney style, is particularly well 
adapted to both radio and tele- 
vision advertising, Goebel feels. 


a “Brewster’s” impish actions 
have won for him, and the product 
he represents, a highly favorable 
reaction from the viewing public. 
Over both AM and TV, his crow 
has established a high degree of 
product identification. 

The dominant position of Goe- 
bel in the Michigan radio and TV 
field has been reached by heavy 
and consistent schedules, the com- 
pany asserts. For six months of the 


year, the Goebel Baseball Network | 
of 36 stations broadcasts the entire | 


154-game home-and-away sched-| | 


ule of the American League’s 
Detroit Tigers, and also carries the 
games into Northern Ohio. In add- | 
ition, approximately 35 Tiger | 
games a year are televised for the 
Detroit market. 

Harry Heilmann, former Tiger 
outfield star and four-time Ameri- 
can League batting champion, 
handles play-by-play over both 
radio and TV. Ready to start his 
10th year at the Goebel micro- 
phones, Heilmann is one of Michi- 


bicycles... 


You’re looking at a couple of customers 


who have just decided on the exact 
model and brand of bike they want. 


It’s a scene duplicated in home after 


home throughout one of the nation’s 
biggest markets. Thanks to Radio Sales, 
which made a detailed study of a 


bike company’s sales problems and 


recommended the live-talent program 


the boys are so engrossed in. A show | 


so effectively aimed at the juvenile 


market that the sponsor found the 


moment of viewing was, in many cases, 


his real point of sale. 


With its ’way-back-when start in TV 


and its specialist’s knowledge of 


the medium, Radio Sales can accurately 


prescribe the right spot (whether it 


be program, break or participation), 
the right stations and the best markets 


for you, too. The way to prove it 


is to call... 


Radio 


Sales 


Radio and Television Stations 
Representative...CBS 


Representing WCBS-TV, New York; WCAU-TV, Philadelphia; 
KTTV, Los Angeles; WTOP-TV, Washington; WBTV, Charlotte; 
KSL-TV, Salt Lake City; WAFM-TV, Birmingham; CPN and 
the leading (the CBS) radio station in 13 major markets. 


NEW TV SHOW—Edwin J. Anderson (left), 

president of Goebel Brewing Co. and of 

the Detroit Lions professional football 

team, with Bo McMillin, coach of the 
team. 


gan’s best known and most popular 
sports figures. 

All home and away football 
games of the Detroit Lions, of the 
National Professional League, are 
broadcast by Goebel over a net- 
work’ of seven stations led by 
50,000-watt WJR, Detroit. 

In northern California, Goebel 
sportscaster Bud Foster broadcasts 
100 games of the Oakland Oaks of 
the Pacific Coast League. In 
addition, 14 games are televised. 
The company recently acquired 
substantial brewing facilities in 
Oakland and is operating on the 
West Coast through a_ wholly 
owned subsidiary, Goebel Brewing 
Co. of California. 

A substantial schedule of radio 
and TV spots runs concurrently 
with the baseball and football 
broadcasts. The Goebel radio and 
TV picture is filled out with a con- 
tinuing variety of programs such 
as the Bo McMillin Show over 
WWJ-TV, Detroit, every Thurs- 
day night; harness racing, and the 
“Tribune Sports Page of the Air,” 
a one-hour show running six times 
a week over Station KLX in Oak- 
land. 


s Both Goebel and its advertising 
agency, Brooke, Smith, French & 
Dorrance, agree that frequent 
repetition of sales messages is 
mandatory for over-the-counter 
merchandise, _particularly in the 
highly competitive beer field. They 
agree further that dominant use 
of an effective medium is highly 
desirable in promoting the sale of 
consumer merchandise. 

Both client and agency are con- 
vinced that such local dominance 
is within reach, if not already at- 
tained, in both radio and tele- 
vision. 

BSF&D executives maintain that 
radio and television are vital in 
spreading and retaining product 
identification in the Michigan mar- 
ket. An added factor in rapidly 
changing markets is the flexibility 
of both radio and TV—an asset 
particularly vital to the beer in- 
dustry. 


a In program handling, Goebel 
and BSF&D have taken the posi- 
tion that sports broadcasts should 
be regarded as a public service as 
well as a selling medium. This 
view is one particularly dear to 
Edwin J. Anderson, Goebel pres- 
ident, who is himself an avid 
sports fan, former athlete, and 
president of the Detroit Lions 
Football Co. 

It is mandatory in Goebel sports- 
casts that there shall be no attempt 
to distract the listener or viewer in 
his appreciation of the game itself. 
This means that there is no prod- 
uct mention—directly or by in- 
nuendo—during actual play. Fur- 
thermore, the announcer is given 
full latitude to skip commercials 
between innings of baseball games, 
or during timeout periods in foot- 
ball, if the situation warrants it. 

Both client and agency are con- 
vinced that this policy has in- 
creased the effectiveness of the 
selling job, rather than detracted 
from it. 
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‘Courtesy Man’ Pours $7,500 Weekly Into 


Chicago TV; Becomes Largest Hudson Dealer 


Cuicaco, Dec. 6—Mr. Big in Chi- 
cago television circles is 32-year- 
old Jim Moran, “the Courtesy 
man.” 

His three weekly local shows, 
adding up to five hours of TV time 
and some $7,500 in weekly time 
and talent charges, not only make 
him the biggest local video spon- 
sor in Chicago, but probably in 
the entire nation. And what is 
more important, they have made 
him the “world’s largest Hudson 
dealer” and the second largest au- 
tomobile dealer in Chicago. 

The rise of Jim Moran and his 
Courtesy Motors is a TV success 
story that outrivals the imagina- 
tion of Horatio Alger. Two years 
ago—in 1948—he was a successful 
but “ordinary” automobile dealer, 
selling a total of 300 cars a year. 
This year, with luck, charm, busi- 
ness acumen and a firm foothold 
on the pioneer ladder of TV, he 
had sold 14,000 new and used cars 
by Nov. 1, and was doing a busi- 


ness of between $1,500,000 and $2,- 
000,000 a month before Regula- 
tion W chopped sales down to a 
fraction of that figure. 


a When Jim Moran started spon- 
soring TV wrestling on Wednes- 
day nights over WENR-TV in 
February, 1949, he not only con- 
founded his friends and advisers, 
but the Hudson factory and his 
fellow auto dealers. With only 50,- 
000 TV sets in Chicago (4,000 of 
them in taverns) this brash young 
lad with a dealership lost in the 
vast stretches of Chicago’s west 
side was going to put up $1,500 a 
week for an untried medium—a 
sum somewhat greater than his 
gross profit on sales. 

But Jim and Hal Barkin of Mal- 
colm-Howard Advertising, which 
handles all the Courtesy shows, 
made the fortunate decision to use 
TV as a demonstration method for 
the cars they had on hand. The 
technique is commonplace now, 
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REHEARSING—Jim Moran, “the Courtesy man” (center), rehearses the commercials 
on one of his three local TV shows in Chicago with Fred Kasper (left) and John 
Bryson. Moran emcees all three of his shows, and invests $7,500 weekly in TV. 


but it was new, at least to Chi- 
cago, at the time. The idea, as Jim 
explains it, was “to tell the peo- 
ple what we had to sell and to 
show them the merchandise, and 
not to give them any malarky. 
“We wheeled the cars up in front 
of the TV cameras in front of the 


the 
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@ There’s really no mystery about the 8,071,430 
Keystone radio families. They comprise the 
tremendous small town and rural market beyond 
the satisfactory metropolitan television influence 
...and KBS is the ONLY established and 
growing Transcripton Network covering small 
town and rural areas exclusively. 
Write now for further details. 


KEYSTON E BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK e 
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*in 8,071,430 Keystone homes... 


134 N. LaSALLE ST., CHICAGO 


Opera building where WENR-TV 
has its studios—and what rough 
going it was out on that cold, 
wind-blown street—and then we 
gave it to them straight: an honesi 
description of the car, exterior and 
interior views, the price, the war- 
ranty, the terms, the place to get 
it. 


s “Most of all, we tried to act the 
way we knew customers wanted 
their car dealer to act. For in- 
stance, we never described a used 
ear as ‘in perfect condition.’ Any- 
one knows it’s impossible to be 
sure that a car is in perfect condi- 
tion, even a new one. We told 
them, instead, that the car was 
in ‘the most perfect condition it 
was possible to put it in.’” 

The distinction may seem small, 
but along with Moran’s natural 
believability and charm (he han- 
dles all the shows himself and 
once was offered a network emcee 
job which he turned down) and 
his penchant for low pressure, 
friendly selling, the show was a 
wow. 

“The night we went on with our 
first show,” he recalls, “I told Hal 
Barkin I’d be satisfied if we made 
one sale off the TV show. The next 
day we must have had 1,500 people 
swamping the show room.” The 
following days were just as excit- 
ing, and Courtesy Motors boosted 
its business 75% in the very first 
month of its TV experiment. 


a By September of that year he 
had added the “Courtesy TV 
Theater”—a two-hour film pre- 
sentation—on WGN-TV on Sun- 
day nights. And by the end of the 
year, Courtesy Motors’ sales had 
tripled—from 300 cars in 1948 to 
950 in 1949—and the snowball was 
just beginning to grow. 

The third program—“The Cour- 
tesy Hour”—a full-fledged variety 
show, also on WENR-TV, was 
added to the string in February 
of this year, and sales this year, 
despite a disappointing last quarter 
due to imposition of Regulation W 
and other conditions, will proba- 
bly exceed 15,000 cars, of which 
3,666 were new Hudsons, averag- 
ing close to $3,000 each, up to Nov. 
i. 


= Courtesy is spending practically 
all of its promotion budget, which 
is in excess of $400,000, on its all- 
year-round TV operations, and 
Jim Moran thinks he will keep the 
program running indefinitely. His 
three current shows, he believes, 
give him a reasonably wide spread 
of appeal and pretty well cover the 
waterfront—sports, movies and a 
variety show. 

He doesn’t think he needs any 
more shows, nor does he believe 
he should drop any, at least for 
the present. Wrestling, he admits, 
has lost a good share of the audi- 
ence it had when wrestling was 
about all a TV set owner could 
look at, but even here there may 
be an advantage for Courtesy, he 
says. There are now only two live 
wrestling shows on Chicago sta- 
tions, and one is likely to depart, 
which would mean that Courtesy’s 


grunt-and-groan performance 
would be the only one left. 


= Moran’s promotional budgeting 
is as unorthodox as his choice of 
media and the many other special] 
“Courtesy extras” he employs, 
such as free driving lessons for 
female car buyers, transportation 
from anywhere for a new Hudson 
buyer, etc. He does not budget any 
fixed amount per car for advertis- 
ing, nor any fixed percentage of 
sales. But neither does he feel that 
he is overspending on promotion; 
in fact, his advertising cost this 
year will be something less than 
34%% of sales. 

Moran probably attracted the 
largest crowd ever to visit an 
automobile dealership on Oct. 22, 
when he dedicated his new $500,- 
000 service center with an elabo- 
rate program which drew a crowd 
of more than 50,000, according to 
Automotive News. The dedication 
ceremonies, complete with enter- 
tainment, flowers and other hoopla, 
set Courtesy back some $23,000, 
but every one of the 313 members 
of the Courtesy organization, in- 
cluding 57 salesmen, were sure it 
was worth it. Traffic to Courtesy 
is life—traffic from everywhere. 
(Moran is convinced that he will 
deliver more cars in Indiana this 
year, for example, than any single 
Hudson dealer in that state, which 
is some 40 miles through Chicago 
streets from the Courtesy show- 
rooms.) 


a Courtesy has been accounting for 
about 53% of Hudson sales in 
Cook County and nearly 60% in 
Chicago (there are 32 Hudson 
dealers in the Chicago area), and 
his whopping sales and whopping 
ad expenditures have convinced 
many that the factory is paying 
part of the freight. 

On this subject Moran can lose 
a little of his normal good nature. 
“The factory has never given us 
a dime for advertising or con- 
tributed in any way to our TV 
shows,” he says. “In fact, when 
they heard I was planning to go 
on TV, they told me right out that 
they thought I was crazy. I con- 
tribute $10 a car to a dealer fund, 
like all the other dealers in the 
area, but this money goes princi- 
pally for newspaper and outdoor 
advertising, and has nothing to 
do with our TV advertising. That’s 
our idea and it’s paid for with our 
money—every nickel of it.” 


@ Young Jim Moran started out 
with a service station on Chicago's 
northwest side in 1947, when he 
was 18. His total initial capital, he 
Says, was $365. A year later he had 
two Sinclair service stations and 
“maybe once a week or so we'd 
buy a used car and fix it up and 
sell it.” When he went into service 
in 1942 he had three stations. 

On release from service in 1944 
he went into the used car business 
on Chicago’s northwest side and 
then, in October, 1945, took over 
a Ford dealership in Chicago 
Heights. He resigned the dealer- 
ship and took on Hudson in 
January, 1947. He took over what 
is now Courtesy Motors in May, 
1948. ; 

A glutton for work, keeping his 
service stations open seven days 
a week for about 18 hours a day, 
Moran is ruefully proud of the 
fact that as nearly as he can 
figure, he has personally washed 
65,000 cars in his lifetime. 

Although the story of his suc- 
cess, and his personal appearance 
on all his TV shows sound as 
though Jim Moran were the flam- 
boyant, back-slapping type, he is 
really a quiet, rather unassuming 
fellow who likes people and gets 
a big kick out of life. He thinks 
he has been lucky as well as smart 
in his business operations, and 
says, with a sly twinkle in his eye: 

“It’s pretty nice to be a pioneer 
in a new kind of advertising— 
when it turns out right—isn’t it?” 
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5,000 Spots a 
Week Push Sales 
of Hall Clothes 


Uses 170 Stations in 
70 Markets; Plans TV, 
But Won’t Cut AM Use 


New York, Dec. 7—Robert Hall 
Clothes, largest retail clothing 
chain in number of stores operated, 
one of the big three among the 
clothing chains in dollar volume of 
sales, and a ma- 
jor user of spot 
radio in its field, 
will add TV to its 
1951 advertising 
program. 

Its advertising 
budget for radio 
spots this year 
was in excess of 
$1,000,000 and it 
intends to in- 
crease its radio 
budget in ’51 in 
addition to adding TV, Jerry Bess, 
vice-president in charge of radio 
and television for Frank Sawdon 
Inc., Hall’s advertising agency, told 
AA. 

Robert Hall Clothes processes 
and makes its own suits for men, 
women and children. It is the re- 
tail division of United Merchants 
& Manufacturers Inc., holding 
company of a number of textile 
mills and diversified raw materials 
plants. Hall’s sales volume is pub- 
lished as part of the consolidated 
sales figures in United’s annual 
reports, so it is difficult to give 
the specific dollar volume of Hall’s 
sales, but it is estimated at well 
over $50,000,000 annually. 


Jerry Bess 


ws Radio is the only advertising 
medium Hall has ever used. When 
the chain’s first store was opened 
at Waterbury, Conn., in 1939, it 
used the local radio to announce 
the fact. Each of its 95 stores was 
opened similarly. 

Spot announcements are made 
three or four days before each 
opening over local stations. On the 
day of the opening there is a local 
radio broadcast from the new 
store, featuring local celebrities 
and radio personalities. After each 
opening the local radio stations 
carry on a consistent 52-week 
campaign for Hall of daily spot 
announcements and 15-minute pro- 
grams of newscasts, sports round- 
ups or transcribed music. The 
nature and extent of the programs 
depend on the market area, local 
conditions and the facilities avail- 
able. 


s The number of stations used al- 
so depends on the extent of cover- 
age desired, Mr. Bess says. Hall 
is now using approximately 5,000 
spot radio announcements a week 
on about 170 stations in 70 market 
areas, plus a variable number of 
5, 10 and 15-minute programs. 
The number of local stations used 
varies from one or two in smaller 
cities to six stations in Chicago, 
seven in Philadelphia and eight in 
New York. 

The Hall retail operation in 
some respects is comparable with 
grocery supermarkets. Its stores 
are near but not in conventional 
retail districts. It displays suits in 
large quantities on plain pipe 
racks and encourages self-service 
by customers as much as possible. 

Radio has popularized its slogan, 
“Why pay for overhead when you 
can’t wear it?” It advertises that 
its low-range prices are possible 
because it saves on rent and over- 
head. While the average retail 
mark-up on clothing is about 40%, 
Hall claims its mark-up averages 
about 23%. 

Radio spots and programs are 
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handled differently in each mar- 
ket, Mr. Bess says. He personally 
visits each market, meets the store 
managers and discusses the local 
situation and program require- 
ments. He selects the stations and 
sets up the schedules, while in the 
market area, on a 52-week basis. 
Servicing is done by the agency in 
New York. 


ms He has found on several occa- 
sions, Mr. Bess says, that most of 
the station ratings do not give a 
true picture. You have to get out 
into the field, he insists, and size 
up the local situation for yourself. 
Some stations that were small a 
year or less ago are now locally 
popular and important, while 
others that were dominant then 
are not doing so well now. 


Hall’s radio spot technique aims 
at saturation. In TV that’s the 
wrong method, Mr. Bess thinks. In 
the first place, the cost of TV, 
roughly four to one over radio, is 
too expensive to attempt satura- 
tion. In the second place, there is 
not the number of spots available 
on TV. In the third place, the val- 
ue of TV spots during the day is 
open to question. On the other 
hand, TV is such a strong advertis- 
ing medium during the evening 
that saturation is unnecessary. 


a Some TV markets will be good 
for Hall, Mr. Bess believes, while 
others would be almost worthless. 
But in about ten important mar- 
keis TV is catching up so rapidly 
with radio, audience-wise, Mr. 
Bess says, that Hall cannot post- 


pone any longer its entrance in- 
to the medium. 

Hall will start using TV spots 
about the first of the new year. 
Mr. Bess plans to get out into the 
field shortly and make his own 
analysis of the company’s different 
markets. In some, he says, Hall 
may use radio and TV on a 50-50 
basis, in other areas it may be 70- 
30, in AM’s favor. Only a study 
of local conditions can determine 
that, he says. 

A number of one-minute films 
have already been made for tele- 
vision use by Hall, he revealed. 


ws The company will maintain its 
daytime radio spots no matter 
what it does about adding TV. In 
Mr. Bess’ opinion, they should be 
used to complement each other. 


71 


That’s how Hall intends to use 
them. 

The chain plans to open 12 ad- 
ditional stores during 1951. It sees 
each of these openings as an op- 
portunity to test TV separately 
and in teamwork with radio. The 
results of these tests should be in- 
teresting and enlightening, and Mr. 
Bess has agreed to tell AA some 
of his experiences. 


Liebmann Buys Trommer Plant 

Liebmann Breweries, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has acquired the plant oper- 
ated in Orange, N. J., by John F. 
Trommer Inc. After alterations 
and additions Liebmann will oper- 
ate the New Jersey brewery short- 
ly after the first of the year. There 
has been no sale of good will or 
any other items involving the sale 
of Trommer beer. 


ADVERTISERS: 


Have you considered putting your costly TV 
commercials to work in theatres? It can pay big 
dividends because you can either — 

1, Intensify your coverage of TV markets or 

2. Reach with equal or greater impact the tremendous 
additional audience which television cannot reach. 


There are 14,750 theatres available in almost all markets, 
large and small, on a completely selective 
theatre-by-theatre basis. They have 7,450,000 seats, 
giving you a total audience of 40,000,000! 


You can reach this greatly increased market at a 

low cost per 1000 viewers. When you compare movie 
and TV coverage, remember that virtually 100% of 
selected movie audiences see and hear your film. 


The Movie Advertising Bureau handles all details of 
theatre schedules. Each theatre selected screens your 
films at every full performance during the weeks 


scheduled. 


Dig into this proposition thoroughly, or ask your 
advertising agency to do so. We will prepare theatre 
coverage plans for you without cost or obligation. 
Write, wire or phone our nearest office for 
complete information. 


Me 
al 


»~” 


NATIONAL OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY: 2449 CHARLOTTE ST, 


Show 


your 
film 


to 


MEMBER COMPANIES: UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. © MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC. 


NEW YORK: 70 EAST 45th ST. © CHICAGO: 333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. @ NEW ORLEANS: 1032 CARONDELET ST. 
© CLEVELAND: 526 SUPERIORN.E. © SAN FRANCISCO: 821 MARKET ST. 


commercials 


40,000,000 
moviegoers! 
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THE RETAILER—Ed Wynn, an old hand at entertainment, integrates com- 
mercials to make them highlights of his ‘Four Star Revue” for Motorola 
ical but highly effective commercials 
by saying, “Now I’m going to do some advertising for my sponsor.” Then 


on NBC-TV. He | hes the 


he calls on his decorative “advertising assistants” for help. Ruthrauff & 
Ryan handles Motorola’s radio and TV programs. Wynn, the Motorola 
salesman, moves from model to model, delivering a brief and more-or- 
less straight selling message for each receiver. After carefully identifying 
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1C1 ON PARE 
-Motoro?; 


each set as model number so-and-so, Wynn winds up alongside a lovely 
girl, saying, “And this model’s number is Circle 7-2160.” When a beauti- 
ful customer who speaks only French walks in, Wynn calls for an inter- 
preter. The scene ends up in a hilarious jumble of translations. 


Spot Upand TV 
Booming; Radio 
Reps are Happy 


New Services, Harder 
Selling Paying Off, 
Sales Groups Report 


New York, Dec. 6—This may be 
the beginning of the age of tele- 
vision, but radio representatives, 
riding a swelling sales crest, fully 
expect national spot sales to hit 
an all-time high of about $127,- 


000,000 this year. 

This figure, which represents an 
approximate gain of 7% over the 
estimated 1949 total of $118,425,- 
000, will be achieved, some think, 
largely because of the “proved ef- 
fectiveness” of radio as an adver- 
tising medium, because of its econ- 
omy appeal to the dollar-minded 
advertiser, because representatives 
are doing a better job of selling 
today and because a number of 
advertisers have cancelled net- 
work radio programs to use TV net- 
work. (TV network, they ex- 
plain, must be supplemented by 
spot to get full coverage.) 


ws Adam J. Young Jr., head of the) 


representative company of that 
name, ventured that time-clearing 
problems would soon hinder the 


rise of spot radio much beyond the 
$127,000,000 level. He said it was 
“a tough job” trying to clear time 
on the bigger AM stations. (As for 
TV stations, there’s hardly a one 
that’s not sold out at _ night, 
though stations in smaller cities 
still have some time available.) 
Even afternoon spot availabilities 
in major markets are becoming 
tight. 

While radio is doing a bigger 
and bigger business each year, 
television, as another spokes- 
man put it, is growing like 
crazy. Among the big representa- 
tives, TV billings are zooming. 
One major representative alone 
has pushed its TV business about 
600% over last year’s figure. 

The almost glandular growth of 
TV business (no exact figures are 


LAKE 
MICHIGAN 


SOUTH BEND 


RUS HAWAKA 


The South Bend-Mishawaka trading area, always a rich and re- 
sponsive market, is UP. This is the heart of the primary area that 
WSBT saturates — with listener ratings above network averages. 
The primary area is up in population from 1,577,900 to 1,798,000. 
Up in retail sales from $1,435,547,000 to $1.597,850,000 .. . In 
this important sales area, WSBT is the best loved voice —and the 
ONLY voice that covers the entire market. For bonus coverage, 
bonus listenership, bonus sales, it’s WSBT— the bonus buy! 


PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY «+ NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


_ @ INDIANAPOLIS 


! 


SELLS A MARKET THAT’S UP 


available on total billings) leaves 
radio representatives unconcerned. 
They are uniformly happy over 
the rise in AM billings and regard 
the booming returns from the 
visual medium as so much frost- 
ing on the cake. 


ws As a group, the radio repre- 
sentatives say they haven’t noticed 
that TV is making serious inroads 
on their business. They do admit, 
however, that AM is vulnerable 
during evening time in individual 
markets, but they quickly add that 
TV has failed to cut into daytime 
radio to any appreciable extent. 

Several of the bigger representa- 
tives have set up separate TV de- 
partments to complement their ra- 
dio arms. John Blair Co., Chicago, 
has formed a separate company, 
Blair-TV Inc., to handle televi- 
sion sales. The other companies 
have the same people peddling 
both media. One company head 
said most outfits have their sales- 
men doubling up outside New 
York. “A prospective client,” he 
explained, “wants good service 
quickly and you can’t take time 
to send someone else over to see 
him. After all, we’re all selling 
broadcasting.” 

Adam J. Young Jr. Inc. original- 
ly established separate sales staffs 
but has since returned to having 
the same people sell both AM and 
TV. “We found that the same peo- 
ple are buying AM and TV,” they 
explain, adding that it is “more 
important to have a good salesman 
than merely a TV specialist.” 

Whatever the setup, the result 
is that the same company is sell- 
ing radio as against TV and vice 
versa. 


ws Edward Petry & Co., which has 
separate departments, feels the 
arrangement makes for “enlight- 
ened competition” that is stimulat- 
ing to both branches of the house. 
So far, Petry has encountered no 
serious drawbacks to the division, 
except that the arrangement has 
increased expenses substantially. 
Other representatives using sepa- 
rate departments also find this to 
be true. 

One company that has separated 
its sales force insists that each sec- 
tion sell its own media and that 
it studiously refrain from knock- 
ing the other. The only manage- 
ment problem is: How to advise 
an account which has been spend- 
ing AM dollars and which is think- 
| ing of taking the TV plunge? 
| pot radio’s gain this year is 
| partly traceable to the collective 
| and individual efforts of the rep- 
resentatives to attract advertisers 
_who previously made little or no 
use of selective radio. 


w One aspect of this campaign 
was the 1949 move of many rep- 
| resentatives to place greater em- 
| phasis on promotion. It was then 
| that Headley-Reed Co. and George 


P. Hollingberry Co., to mention | 


only two, added promotion depart- 
ments to their organizations. In 
September °49, Edward Petry & 
Co. reorganized and enlarged its 
radio promotion department. 

Several major representatives, 
in an effort to build up regional 
accounts, have added new branch 
offices. They have also expanded 
their sales forces both here and out 
of town. H-R Representatives Inc., 
a relatively new company, has al- 
ready opened new offices in Los 
Angeles and Atlanta. 

Another factor in the steady rise 
of radio billings is the coordinated 
attempt of the representatives to 
increase advertiser interest. This 
takes the form of a series of semi- 
monthly sales clinics sponsored by 
the National Assn. of Radio Sta- 
tion Representatives. These meet- 
ings were largely directed by 
Thomas F. Flanagan, managing 
director of the association, who is 
now on leave of absence due to 
illness. 


w The clinics are off-the-record 
sessions which see _ advertiser- 
guests recount their experiences 
with spot radio for the benefit of 
the representatives. Two guests 
are usually invited. One is from a 
firm which is a big money spender 
in the medium, while the other is 
from a less prodigal user of selec- 
tive broadcasting. This arrange- 
ment sometimes develops into a 
situation where one advertiser 
tries to “sell” the other on the 
medium—to the delight of the rep- 
resentatives. 

Among the companies which 
have sent delegates to these ses- 
sions are American Tobacco Co., 
Best Foods, National Biscuit Co., 
Bristol-Myers Co., Vick Chemical 
Co., Bulova Watch Co., Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co., United Fruit 
Co., Philip Morris & Co., and 
American Chicle Co. 

So productive have these AM 
clinics proved, that the associa- 
tion last February began a similar 
series for TV. 


# Still another aspect of the cam- 
paign to increase business is the 
association arrangement whereby 
each of the 16 member companies 
selects at least two “target ac- 
counts.” Each representative com- 
pany registers its selections with 
the association to eliminate the 
possibility of duplication of effort 
or confusion of purpose. 

Once this is done, the repre- 
sentative company launches an in- 
tensive study of the problems fac- 
ing his “targets.”’ This precedes a 
special pitch for spot radio as the 
best possible solution for the ad- 
vertisers. Once an advertiser has 
been sold on the medium, the as- 
sociation is informed of the fact. 
Then all the representative com- 
panies begin a competitive selling 
job for their stations. 


a A precedent-setting cooperative 
sales venture was that announced 
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last July by Blair-TV, Free & 
Peters and the Katz Agency. This 
was a plan to procure TV film pro- 
grams to be made available to na- 
tional advertisers on a spot basis. 
The project has a two-fold aim: 
to put spot in a stronger competi- 
tive position with network TV, 
and to create program business for 
stations. 

Three film series have been 
selected for sale by a review panel 
consisting of members of the rep- 
resentative companies and their 
station clients. These are: “Sher- 
lock Holmes,” “Shadows of the 
Mind,” described as a psychologi- 
cal mystery-thriller, and “Steve 
Donovan—Western Ranger.” The 
first two were assigned to the 
group by Dryer & Weenolsen Pro- 
ductions and the third by Jack 
Chertok. 

Wells H. Barnett Jr., of Blair- 
TV, a coordinator of the review 
panel (with Edward Codel of the 
Katz Agency and Jack Brooke of 
Free & Peters), told AA that while 
none of the series has yet been 
sold, the “outlook is very good.” 
He said a sales announcement 
would probably be forthcoming 
this month. 


e Mr. Barnett said prices of the 
film would be “competitive” and 
will ultimately be determined by 
the producer. However, prices on 
the “Sherlock Holmes” series, al- 
ready announced, would run an 
advertiser $15,000 a week for use 
in as many markets as he wished. 
In individual markets, the prices 
would range from $75 weekly in 
Albuquerque, for instance, to $2,- 
200 a week in New York. 

The trend to greater sales ac- 
tivity on the part of representa- 
tives was recently attributed by 
Eugene Katz, executive vice-pres- 
ident of the Katz Agency, to the 
pressure exerted on representa- 
tives by radio stations because of 
the TV threat to AM. Opportunities 
for stronger selling of spot against 
network radio, he said, were 
pointed up by the 1949 FCC hear- 
ings, which centered on the 
NARSR’s complaint against the 
network-owned spot sales organ- 
izations. 

The complaint filed by the Assn. 
of Radio Stations Representatives 
charged that networks had used 
their national spot sales divisions 
to elude option time limits of the 
chain broadcasting regulations. 

FCC regulations adopted in 


1943 prevent a network from ex- 
ercising power over affiliates’ non- 
network time rates or option time. 
Independent station representa- 
tives contended that a network 
spot sales staff representing an af- 
filiate tended to push network pro- 
gramming at the expense of spot 
or selective time and thus got 
around the FCC regulations. 

The squabble is still pretty much 
up in the air, except for the fact 
that last July, the FCC wrote CBS 
that it was siill considering 
whether or not to adopt a rule 
limiting the spot sales activities of 
the networks. 

Meanwhile, Radio Sales, a divi- 
sion of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, reported that 1950 is 
proving a good year. Radio Sales 
represents 13 AM and seven TV 
outlets (half of which are CBS 
owned or partially-owned sta- 
tions)—more stations than any 
other network representative. A 
recent addition was WTOP-TV in 
Washington, D. C., which is owned 
jointly by the Washington Post 
and CBS. Carl Burkland of Radio 
Sales said there were no immed- 
iate plans for adding other outlets. 
However, Radio Sales will handle 
KTSL in Los Angeles, if and when 
the FCC approves the CBS request 
to buy that station. In such an 
eventuality, CBS will have to 
relinquish KTTV. 


# National Broadcasting Co. told 
AA that AM spot is up to the 
highest point in its history this 
year and that TV’s gain was to be 
measured by an “astronomical 
percentage.” NBC said it planned 
no additions to the seven AM and 
eight TV outlets it already rep- 
resents. Of the total, only four are 
not owned and operated by NBC. 

NBC split its sales last month in 
New York, Chicago and Cleveland 
because of the “tremendous” 
amount of business being done by 
both. A spokesman said better 
service could be given by sales- 
men who concentrated on one 
medium. 

The spot division of the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co., which rep- 
resents six AM and six TV sta- 
tions—all owned and _ operated 
with the exception of the Wash- 
ington Star’s WMAL (AM and 
TV)—expects 1950 to improve on 
a record-breaking 1949. A spokes- 
man said AM sales would be up 
about 10% and that the TV figure 
would “skyrocket” over last year. 


Practically All the Time It's ‘Bulova 
Time’ on America’s AM and TV Stations 


NEw YorK, Dec. 6—Bulova 
Watch Co., which this year is 
celebrating its 75th anniversary, 
has many “firsts” to its credit. 

Bulova pioneered year-round 
watch advertis- 
ing, in a pro- 
gram designed to 


show the public. 
that a watch was_ 
a necessity, not a 
luxury, a useful | 
instrument, not} 
merely a gift) 
item. That was in| 
1926. 

Bulova was the 
first watch com- 
pany to use radio 
advertising at a time when radio 
Was young and its power uncer- 
tain. That also was in 1926. 

When television was introduced 
commercially, a Bulova announce- 
ment was the first advertisement 
to be televised in the U. S. That 
was at 2:29:50 p.m., July 1, 1941, 
over WNBT. 

This first commercial on TV 
Was a time signal. A special clock 
With a special gong was made spe- 
Cially for this special event. 


John Ballard 


® Bulova’s current extensive and | 
expensive radio and TV program | 
uses about 300 AM and TV stations 
throughout the country. It claims 


that its announcements are seen 
and heard in every TV home, and 
that America’s 40,000,000 radio 
homes hear Bulova time signals 
hour after hour every day of the 
year. 

Many of the top stars of the 
theater, screen, television and ra- 
dio appear on its current 20-second 
video time signals to lend the em- 
phasis of celebrated personalities 
to the company’s slogan, “Wear 
the watch the stars wear.” 

In a special pre-Christmas drive, 
Bulova is now sponsoring its first 
network TV program—30 minutes 
of the Frank Sinatra show (CBS) 
for five weeks. 


a The individual responsible for 
this parade of personalities is John 
H. Ballard, president of Bulova, 
and the man who originally con- 
ceived the idea of time spots on 
radio back in 1926. He is the dy- 
namo that generates the power of 
the company’s modern and highly 
successful merchandising policy. 
Starting as a youngster with the 
company, as a shipping clerk, Mr. 
Ballard became successively sales- 
man, sales manager, vice-president 
and president. He has traveled vir- 
tually everywhere in the United 
States and knows intimately every 
major market area in the country, 
and the important people in them. 


| 


market 


WGY’s total weekly audience is over 22 times 
greater than that of the next best station in 
Daytime and at Night. 


WGY’s daily audience is 3 times greater than that 
of the next best station—191% greater in 
Daytime, 211°% greater at Night. 


WGY 


has 36% more audience in Daytime and 45% 
more at Night than a combination of the ten 
top-rated stations in its area. (WGY weekly 
audience: 428,160 Daytime; 451,230 Night.) 
(10-station weekly audience: 313,080 Day- 
time; 310,970 Night.) 


has the largest audience in every single county 
in the area at Night and in all but one county 
in Daytime. 


WGY 


WGY has in its primary area, Day and Night, 23 


counties to Sta. B’s 5 counties, Sta. C’s 3 
counties, Sta. D's 3 counties. 


WGY 


has almost twice as many counties in its primary 
area as any other station in the area has in its 
entire area, 


WGY 


has 8 counties in its Daytime area and 9 in its 
Nighttime area which are not reached at all 


by any other Capital District station. 


To put your finger on the heart 
of this great northeastern 


Your best 
radio buy 


is WGY 


Represented Nationally by NBC Spot Sales 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC STATION 
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This broad and detailed knowl- 
edge of markets and geography 
and people not only has enabled 
| him to build up an unusual sales 
| organization, but it also has en- 
abled him to place his company’s 
radio and TV spots on stations 
which some of the experts re- 
garded as minor, but which, as 
Mr. Ballard knew, were hot spots 
for developing sales. 


a “During the past year,” Mr. 
Ballard noted in his annual report 
for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1950, “the entire watchmaking 
industry was confronted with the 
sudden sale of off-brand, over- 
stocked, or distress merchandise, 
thrown upon the market and sold 
through department stores at low 
prices by ‘non-advertised’ import- 
ers who had grown up during the 
war. 

“We can all take just pride that 
your company’s sales and profits 
held up extremely well under the 
pressure of this abnormal and im- 
permanent competition. That it did 
so was a tribute to the quality of 


our product, the wisdom of our 
sales and advertising policies, and 
the prestige of the Bulova name.” 

Bulova’s net profit for the year, 
after taxes, was $3,568,472. 


s In addition to its use of radio 
and television advertising, Bulova 
has been a large user of publica- 
tion space. It did not curtail its 
publication budget when it went 
into radio or television. This year, 
however, it has been experiment- 
ing. It has cut its magazine adver- 
tising and increased its use of tele- 
vision. Whether this policy will 
be continued in 1951 has not been 
decided, Raymond F. Warren, 
vice-president in charge of adver- 
tising, told AA. 

The company has consistently 
refused to release figures on its 
advertising expenditures, Mr. War- 
ren said, and will make no ex- 
ception even on the occasion of its 
75th anniversary. The Biow Co. 
has serviced Bulova’s advertising 
for the past 25 years. 

“The company is in the business 
of making and selling watches,” 


"mM FIRST! ( 
rM (Xx 


So what? 


There isn’t a radio station which can’t claim some 
sort of first. Maybe first with left-handed defensive 
quarterbacks, or first to use diamond - studded 
microphones, or what have you. 


We sport a few FIRSTS, too... profitable ones 
for those who take advantage of them. 


Such as: a show called ‘Club 1300”. WFBR- built 
and produced. FIRST in rating against every kind 
of opposition thrown at it for ten years—from net- 
work soap operas to giveaways! Another one called 
Shoppin’ Fun. Another called Every Woman’s 
Hour. Others like Morning in Maryland, the Bob 
Landers Show, Homemakers Harmonies and more 
»+-a lot more... rate first with advertisers who 


want results. 


All right up there in the ratings—all with huge fol- 
lowings. All available to advertisers on a partici- 


pating basis. 


Has your curiosity been tickled? Contact a John 
Blair man or WFBR direct. You'll be shown very 
clearly why, in Baltimore, you need 


ABC BASIC NETWORK e 5000 WATTS IN BALTIMORE, MD. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 


Mr. Warren emphasized. “If its ad- 
vertising didn’t contribute directly 
to the sale of watches we would 
change it. 


a “Bulova believes in merchan- 
dising its advertising,” he contin- 
ued. “Our salesmen are trained 
to be sales promotion minded and 
to help their customers sell. We 
supply retailers with every pos- 
sible merchandising aid they can 
use. We furnish radio and TV 
transcriptions for their own pro- 
grams. We provide movie trailers 
and sales training courses. Through 
the Joseph Bulova School of 
Watchmaking and the New York 
University School of Retailing, we 
have worked out a comprehensive 
program for training young men 
in retail jewelry management. This 
program is being carried out with 
the active cooperation of the 
American National Retail Jewel- 
ers’ Assn. and the National Assn. 
of Credit Jewelers.” 

Since the day Joseph Bulova es- 
tablished a small manufacturing 
company in the city of New York, 
75 years ago, the company has 
been an important factor in the 
watchmaking industry. In produc- 
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tion as well as in merchandising 
it has had a number of “firsts.” 

Under the personal direction of 
Arde Bulova, board chairman and 
son of the founder, the company 
was one of the first to introduce 
standardized and interchangeable 
parts. It was one of the first to 
design and engineer many com- 
plicated precision machines. It was 
one of the first to use new metals, 
new materials and new tools in 
watchmaking. 


ws During the last 25 years, largely 
through its original and repetitious 
use of spot radio advertising, it has 
made Bulova a household word. 
And it looks forward with con- 
fidence to continued growth, pres- 
tige and success. Its sales organ- 
ization is being enlarged, its ad- 
vertising and promotion are being 
expanded, its line of watches has 
been restyled with new models in 
process of development, and it has 
made what it considers significant 
improvements in production tech- 
niques. 

The company, Mr. Ballard says, 
never was in sounder condition, 
never had a better product or a 
more imaginative program for the 
future. 


AM-TV Cost Picture 
Something to Ponder 


(Continued from Page 46) 
directors was $65. In 1950, mini- 
mum salaries for directors, both 
AM and TV, is $145 a week; mini- 
mum for associate directors is 
$100. Minimum staff salary for 
floor managers in television is 
$100 a week. 

RDG has contracts covering all 
four networks. 

Broadcast-TV Recording Engi- 
neers (an IBEW local) reports 
that members received $60-$70 a 
week in 1940, rose to $100 in 1945, 
and to $130-$135 in 1950. 

It should be noted that in fig- 
uring program budgets, little ac- 
count is taken of “scale,” since 
most topflight talent requires con- 
siderably more money than the 
union minima. 


ws On the station level, the pic- 
ture is mixed but hardly san- 
guine. The NAB, which seldom 
puts a dour face on radio’s prob- 
lems, reported this: e 
In 1949, 30% of all licensees op- 
erated in the red. The losing sta- 
tions were not “johnny-come- 
latelys” to the radio business; 
17% had been in operation ten 
years or more. Of the losers, 49% 
were local stations, 46% were 
regional stations, and 5% were 
clear channel licensees. The losers 
were spread around the country, 
and 55% were network affiliates. 
In general, both for profitable 
and losing stations, 1949 was the 
highest expense year in history, 


averaging 85.3% of revenue (the 
highest previous figure, according 
to FCC records, was 1938, 84%). 
It was the unpleasant culmination 
of a distinct postwar trend. Here 
are the figures on operating ex- 
pense: 

1949—85.3%; 1948—84.2%; 1947 
—79%; 1946—74%; 1945—69%; 
1944—64%. 


s Significantly, cost ratios decline 
with higher income; where sta- 
tions doing $50,000 a year or less 
spent 89% for total operating ex- 
penses, stations in the “above 
$1,000,000” class had an operating 
ratio of 74%. 

The “average station income” 
varied from region to region: in 
the northeastern states, it was 
$307,831; in the north central area, 
the average was $277,633; for the 
southeastern stations it was $195,- 
348; for the south central it was 
$168,939; and for the Pacific and 
mountain stations, $177,488. 

So much for the stations. Their 
costs were at a peak, their income 
tended slightly downward, about 
a third were in the red. And the 
going price of stations had slipped 
considerably since prewar. 


= How about the networks? An- 
nual reports are misleading, since 
they do not mirror the huge costs 
of the networks’ pioneering in 
television. Radio network billings 
—except for CBS—were off, de- 


spite the fact that there existed 
considerable evidence to support 
the persistent contention that radio 
was a better buy than ever. 

Taking NBC as an example, it’s 
fairly simple to show how radio 
costs have been whittled. On Noy. 
15, 1926, a couple of months after 
the upstart St. Louis Cardinals un- 
der Rogers Hornsby had whipped 
the New York Yankees in an epic 
series, NBC offered a 21-station 
network for one-half hour at a 
gross $3,350. In October, 1933, an 
advertiser could buy 56 stations 
for $8,120. In January, 1939, eight 
months before the Nazi panzer 
columns ground eastward into 
Poland, 100 stations cost an adver- 
tiser $12,596 gross for one-half 
hour. In November, 1950, 166 sta- 
tions cost the advertiser $16,743 
for a half-hour, gross. 

Or in other words, an advertiser 
could buy three times the coverage 
he did in 1933 (in terms of sta- 
tions) for twice the dollars, and 
strange and frightening things had 
happened to the dollars in the 
meantime. In terms of absolute 
dollars, it’s probable that the ad- 
vertiser bought 166 stations (and a 
much larger and infinitely more 
prosperous audience) for less than 
he did in 1933. 


a This is virtually a pattern for 
the industry. Its last general rate 
increase was 1939, when the price 
of an NBC half-hour rose from 
$12,596 to $13,140. CBS offered 
33 stations in 1929, at $4,080 for 
a half-hour. The current cost of 
the full network, 176 stations in- 
cluding 22 bonus outlets, on pre- 
mium time is $13,000; the last 
general rate increase was a 10% 
hike in 1939. Mutual offered 153 
stations for a half-hour in 1940 
at a gross $9,701; in 1950, an ad- 
vertiser could buy 511 stations for 
the same unit for $16,512. 

With these basic factors in 
mind, it is easy to understand why 
broadcasters are frequently apt to 
think of advertisers and agencies 
as staffed with men who have 
temporarily mislaid their arith- 
metic. 

It also explains why the broad- 
casters have doggedly resisted the 
pressure to reduce their rates. 
What is needed, radio men feel, is 
a more sensible evaluation of 
what is being bought for how 
much money. “Radio is the most 
economical of all media,” Mark 
Woods, assistant chairman of the 
board of ABC, pointed out pa- 
tiently to an AA reporter. “The 
impact and glamor of TV have 
blinded people to the value of 
radio today.” 


m Yet there are signs of cracking 
in the broadcasters’ “solid” front 
against rate reduction. The rate 
reductions may have to be made, 
simply in order to sell the time. 
And well-informed radio men say 
that the pattern starting in 1951 
will be lower rates for nighttime 
AM, partially counterbalanced by 


Rate Increases For NBC-TV Network Stations, Effective Jan. 1, 1950 


INTERCONNECTED STATIONS 


WNBT New York, New York 
WRGB Schenectady, New York 
WKTV Utica, New York 
WSYR-TV Syracuse, New York 
W8BZ-TV Besten, Massachusetts 
WJAR-TV Providence, Rhode Isiand 


WwPTz Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


WDEL-TV Wilmington, Delaware 
WBAL-TV __ Baltimore, Maryland 
WNBW Washingten, D C 
WTVR Richmend, Virginia 
WTAR-TV = Norfolk, Virginia 
WSB-TV Atlanta, Georgia 
WBRC-TV Birmingham, Alabama 
WGAL-TV Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
WJAC-TV Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
WNBK Cleveland, Ohio 
WBEN-TV  Buffale, New York 
WHAM-TV = Rechester, New York 
WSPD-TV  Telede, Ohio 
Www- Detroit, Michigan 
WLW-D en, Ohie 
WLW-C Columbus, Ohio 
WLW-T Cincinnati, Ohio 

Z- Huntington, West Virginia 
WAVE-TV Louisville, Kentucky 
WSM-TV Nashville, Tennessee 
WwNnsQ Chicago, Illinois 
KSD-TV St Louis, Missouri 
wMcT Memphis, Tennessee 


PER Evening Hour | WTMJ-TV Milwaukee, Wisconsin 600 730 
From To | WOC-TV Davenport, Iewa 250 300 

$2500 $3100 | WOW-TV Omaha, Nebraska 250 350 
500 650 | WDAF-TV Kansas City, Missouri 400 550 
150 275 | KSTP-TV St Paul, Minnesota 500 650 
300 500 | WNHC-TV New Haven, Connecticut 500 700 
950 1250 | WFMY-TV Greensboro, North Carolina 200 300 
300 550 | WBTV Charlotte, North Carolina 225 300 
1200 1600 | WMBR-TV Jacksonville, Florida 200 300 
300 400 | WJIM-TV Lansing, Michigan 200 300 
750 900 Vv Bloomington, Indiana 150 175 
575 750 | WFBM-TV Indianapolis, Indiana 350 550 
300 400 | WLAV-TV Grand Rapids, Michigan 250 375 
250 400 | WOI-TV Ames, Iowa 200 250 
a NON-INTERCONNECTED STATIONS 
300 450 | WTWJ Miami, Florida 300 375 
225 400 | WDSU-TV New Orleans, Louisiana 300 375 
775 1050 | WFAA-TV Dallas, Texas 375 475 
600 750 | WBAP-TV Fort Worth, Texas 375 475 
300 475 | KPRC-TV  Housten, Texas 300 400 
400 500 | WOAI-TV San Antenie, Texas 250 300 
800 1100 | WKY-TV Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 275 400 
375 500 | KOTV Tulsa, Oklahoma 250 350 
375 500 | KDYL-TV Salt Lake City, Utah 200 250 
550 750 | KPHO-TV Phoenix, Arizona 200 250 
200 350 | KNBH-TV Los Angeles, California 1200 1650 
300 400 | KRON-TV San Francisco, California 450 600 
200 225 | KING-TV_ Seattle, Washington 350 450 
1200 1650 The network station rate for Station WNBF-TV, Binghamton, N. Y., 
650 850 | will be increased from $250 to $325, effective March 1, 1951, with the 
300 450 | customary six-months’ rate protection prevailing. 
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higher rates for daytime hours. 

The other important aspect of 
radio costs, talent, shows no very 
clear trend. For the big name, big 
pudget, big rating shows, life is 
still beautiful. The solid middle- 
budget shows are pretty much 
holding their own. The lower-bud- 
get shows are lower still. And the 
program mortality rate during the 
past two years has been tremen- 
dous. Some of the shows regarded 
in radio row as “solid properties” 
had no sponsor, others were sus- 
taining, and still others were be- 
ing peddled to advertisers with 
price tags which would have been 
unbelievable in 1946. 

The reason is as obvious as a 
skyline bristling with antennae. 
On the costs side as elsewhere, ra- 
dio was bitterly regarding its own 
Oedipus. TV had captured the im- 
agination and pocketbooks of some 
of the most agate-eyed advertisers 
in America, and neither logic nor 
slide rules could prevail against it. 


TELEVISION 

The costs side of television is 
nowhere near as clear as that of 
radio. Advertisers who had trouble 
in reading a radio rate card can 
now relax; no one can look at a 
TV rate card and estimate costs 
accurately. Studio facilities alone 
are so variable—and so much de- 
pends on what happens in re- 
hearsal (at around $225 gross per 
hour or fraction thereof)—that 
forecasting costs is extremely haz- 
ardous. “I’d rather just estimate 
the whole year’s costs,” one ac- 
count man confessed. “That way 
you’re only wrong once. This be- 
ing off-base week after week is 
ridiculous.” 

Nor did the rate changes help— 
and they came through with the 
regularity of withholding tax. 
NBC announced this month TV 
rate increases for 58 stations, 57 
of which take effect Jan. 1, with 
six-month rate protection. Some 
44 of the stations are connected, 
and the increases range from $600 
an evening hour for WNBT, New 
York, $450 for WNBQ, Chicago, 
and $400 for WPTZ, Philadelphia, 
to $25 for WTTV, Bloomington, 
Ind. 


= The new rates (see listing, op- 
posite page) will affect all TV 
rates, not only because other net- 
works will follow the lead, but be- 
cause many stations in one or two- 
station markets split affiliation 
regularly and would expect to get 
the same rate regardless of which 
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network originated the shows they 
carry. 

While the TV costs picture is 
more complex, two simple truths 
are immediately apparent: (1) it 
is expensive, and (2) it is becom- 
ing more expensive, with no end 
to mounting costs in sight. 

Television stations and networks 
have long insisted that the rates 
they have offered for the past few 
years are only designed to intro- 
duce advertisers to the medium; 
that they do not represent the 
eventual level which will prevail 
as sets increase. 

There have been recent TV rate 
increases, and only an optimist 
thinks they are more than tran~ 
sitory. TV time will certainly cost 
more in the future. 


ws And yet the cost of producing 
TV entertainment has already 
risen sharply, on the basis of time 
alone. Take the case of the top 
network TV show, Texas Co.’s 
“Texaco Star Theater,” featuring 


the ubiquitous Milton Berle: 

Texaco began in June, 1948, and 
it spent about $6,800 for time on 
six stations for live broadcasts 
during a four-week month. It 
had a New York rating of 80.7, 
eventually. In January of 1949, it 
moved up to 15 stations live, pay- 
ing $11,943 a month. In February 
it added nine more stations, which 
handled the show on a delayed 
basis, and the time charge went 
to $21,087 a month. By April the 
costs were around $23,275. 

After a summer vacation, the 
show returned in October to 24 
live, and nine delayed stations, 
and a monthly charge of $43,600. 
In December another station was 
added, and the charge went to 
$44,300 a month. During 1949, 
Texaco paid $285,006 for TV time. 

By Oetober, the Texaco station 
lineup included 46 live stations, 
and 14 delayed, and (in a five- 
week month) the time charge was 
$100,950. From January through 
October, 1950, Texaco spent $436,- 


75 


| 065 on TV time, and will con-| casting Company, which show the 


siderably more than double its 1949 
outlay by the end of the year. 


ws The rapid rise in cost has led 
to unusually explicit explanations 
by stations when they issue new 
rate cards. On Nov. 9, Station 
KTLA announced rate card No. 5, 
taking effect Nov. 15, and follow- 
ing No. 4, which took effect June 
.1. The new rate card only recog- 
nized, KTLA said, the fact that 
there were now 747,867 TV sets 
in the Los Angeles area compared 
to 523,000 five and one-half months 
before. 

“In depth of penetration,” the 
station explained proudly, “the 
Los Angeles market ranks first— 
57% of its people now owning TV 
receivers...in the past five and 
one-half months, the Los Angeles 
televiewing audience has increased 
59% ... KTLA’s new rate adjust- 
ment averages 25%.” 


s The figures of American Broad- 


cost of a Sunday evening hour 
during the last three years, sum 
up the picture: 


Gross Charge Full net, Ne. 
Date Sun. Eve. l hr. of stations 
6/1/48 y 10 
5/15/49 10,420 35 
1/15/50 18,325 52 
10/30/50 26,150 61 


The average number of stations 
is apt to be 21, and the average 
cost of these stations would be 
about $10,000 for one hour. 

DuMont shows very much the 
same thing: in 1949 it delivered 33 
stations for $9,600 an hour; by 
Jan. 1, 1950, it delivered 51 sta- 
tions for $16,875, and on Sept. 1, 
1950, could deliver 60 stations for 
$24,100. The average number of 
stations available to be offered 
to an advertiser is 18. 


ws The networks’ time charge is 
very largely a reflection of the 
changes in station rates, and it 
might be well here to explain 
some basic station data. According 


ADVERTISERS: Now, you can buy Hollywood-produced, audience-tested, 
high-Hooperated TV shows on a spot basis at prices you can afford! 


( 


« 


Red-blooded Main Events and Semi-Finals as 
only Hollywood can stage them. Nationally- 
known mat stars in 50-70 minutes (once-a-week) 
of bone-crushing action and Gargantuan hilarity. 
Film-recorded as telecast over KTLA. Top West 
Coast TV sports event for 1949-50! Los Angeles 
Hooper for April-May — 38.8 Telerating, semi- 
final period. Now shown in more than 20 markets. 


O Most popular children’s TV show on West 
Coast! Whimsical puppet adventure series (5- 
times-weekly) featuring Beany, a happy-go-lucky 
youngster; his pal Cecil, the seasick sea serpent; 
bluff Uncle-Captain Horatio Huff'n‘ puff; the triple- 
dyed meanie, Dishonest John, and a host of other 
delightful puppet characters. Highest rated multi- 
weekly TV show in Los Angeles for past 8 months. 
Now building audiences in 22 TV markets. 


“A glorious American era recaptured!’’ New 
hep-step revival of Mississippi sidewheeler 
entertainment (30 minutes once-a-week) featuring 
Nappy LaMare’s Strawhat Strutters Orchestra; 
outstanding guest stars and acts; the dancing 
Dixiettes and oldtime minstrel routines by Popcorn 
& Peanuts. M.C.’d by Captain Dick Lane, movie 
veteran just voted ‘King of Hollywood TV” by 
West Coast televiewers. Los Angeles Hooper for 
May-June — 11.8 Telerating. 


Paramount TRANSCRIBED SHOWS offer a wide range of tested top-rated entertainment 
at a fraction of initial production costs. Programs are available to advertisers in one or all TV 
markets on a spot basis. Also available to TV stations with privilege of resale to local 


Eastern Sales Office - 1501 Broadway, New York 18 + BRyant 9-8700 


KTLA Studios * 5451 Marathon St., Los Angeles 38, Calif.» HOllywood 9-6363 


A SERVICE OF THE PARAMOUNT TELEVISION NETWORK 
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We, the People—and That's No Gag! 


To demonstrate the differences in personnel required to 
produce a television show and a radio show, ADVERTISING 
AGE secured from Young & Rubicam the following list of 
individuals involved in the production of We, the People 
for Gulf Oil Co. on radio and on TV. Not included are the 
“top brass” of agency or client directly involved with the 
shows. The show usually consists of four, five or six dif- 
ferent acts, and the number of persons involved in an act 
varies greatly. Usually there are two or three—but in one 


act there were 21 people. 
WE, THE PEOPLE—TELEVISION 


1 producer 
2 directors (they alternate) 
1 announcer 


dialogue director 

stage manager 

properties, miscellaneous man 

contact men with wire service for research 
(shared with radio segment) 

card boys (scripts on cards) 

speed writers (to make card changes) 

master of ceremonies (in this case also pro- 
ducer, Dan Seymour) 

3 secretaries 

2 mimeo girls 

1 film librarian (network) 


Kaw Nee 


1 hostess-production assistant 

1 makeup girl (network) 

18 network people—engineers, cameramen, dolly 
pushers, boom men, electricians, etc. 

1 NBC producer 

1 NBC stage manager 

1 publicity man 

1 client commercial adviser 

1 agency commercial production man 

2 account executives 

1 commercial writer 

1 network liaison man 

1 musical supervisor 

1 music director and 12 musicians 

1 music librarian 


1 music arranger 
music copyist 
ay (average) 


WE, THE PEOPLE—RADIO 
producer 
director 
tape or technical adviser 
writer 
researchers (also on TV version) 
combination secy.-production asst. 
master of ceremonies 
musical supervisor 
music director and 12 musicians 
announcer 
music librarian 
music arranger 
music copyist 
network producer 
engineer 
sound man 
turntable man 
tape editors 
general facilities girl (network) 
publicity man 
typists for script 
newspaper wire service contact men for re- 
search (both shows) 
commercial writer 
commercial supervisor 
receptionist 
account executives 
Total 
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76 
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45 


to NAB, the average TV station 
has a staff of 57 (this does not 
include free-lance personnel, which 
swells the roster in many metro- 
politan areas)—and there are op- 
erating TV stations with staffs 
ranging from 14 to 172, the largest. 

The average TV station spends 
$47,000 a month in operation, or 
did in 1949—tthe latest year for 
which figures are available. The 
stations which were on the air all 
during 1949 were able to charge to 
investment depreciation and amor- 
tization about 16% of total operat- 
ing costs. 

TV stations usually split their 
expenses about like this: 29% for 


technical department; 35% for the 
program department; 6% for sell- 
ing; and 30% for general and ad- 
ministrative. TV engineering costs 
tend to run higher, percentage- 
wise, than AM stations, as does 
programming—but sales and ad- 
ministrative costs are much lower 
(mute testimony to glamor). 


= NAB is inclined to feel that TV’s 
costs aren’t completely delineated 
—particularly in cases where AM 
and TV outlets are operated. “In 
most TV stations...the tendency 
is to charge TV with only 15-25% 
of total salary paid to the general 
manager and certain other top 


TV station executives and admin- 
istrative employes. Similarly, it is 
apparent that AM operations were 
being made to absorb a fair por- 


PICTURE 


TV film slides 


Animated films 


LARSEN 
TELEVISION 


CORPORATION 


Complete film production studios equipped to serve the 
television and industrial film advertiser using — 


20 — 60 second TV film spot commercials 
5 — 30 minute TV film shows (drama, comedy and musicals) 


Industrial and public relations films 


16 mm and 35 mm (synchronous sound — voice over sound — silent) 
Black and white or color cinematography 


Complete sound studio and facilities available on daily rental basis. 


Vidition reel available on request. 


161 West Huron Street 


Chicago 10, Illinois 
Established 1930 


Hollywood Office: 1422 North Kingsley Drive, Hollywood, California 
SETH BEEGLE LARSEN—West Coast Production 


MOhawk 4-2490 
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A Measure of 


TV Time Costs 


HISTORY OF TEXACO STAR THEATER 


tion of the selling expenses actu- June 19, 1948-October, 1950 
ally devoted to television,” an 
NAB analysis says. 1948 
The rate of depreciation for TV|  wonty Stations Monthly Time Cost Rating 
stations (16%) is also compara-| June 6 live (4 wks) —$ 6,800.00 38.9 (local NY only) 
tively high—NAB figures AM sta-| July a a@”") 6,800.00 405 ”" "” ” 
tons at 8%. “Se Gi} Ge Rest 
. ptember ” ” . ; t ” ” ” 
As a matter of fact, ‘NAB’s sur- October 6” 4”) 6,800.00 632 " " ” 
vey of TV stations found that “em- | November 6° ww”) emcee a7" * * 
ployment patterns are...very | December i: 4") 7,600.00 729 " ” ” 
fluid.” With many stations coming Total 1948 Time Cost—$51,800.00 
on the air, and operating short 1949 
hours (30-35 hours a week), many a : 
stations can now employ a team yee hone P og 
of engineers which switch from | 1/25 15” (4 wks) -'11,943.75 79.6 (local NY only) 
projector to camera to audio con- un ; 
trol. As the programming load | 2/, 15 live 
grows, these jobs become special- | 2/8-2/15 15 "—8 delayed — 23 Serey ie 
ized—and union control" will re-| 2/22 cad * oi (4 wks) 21,087.50 76.6 
duce such versatility. But at the] March 15 live —9 delayed — 24 (5 wks) 29,093.75 797 " "” ” 
ogg agg many yore = April , ea ee (4") 2327500 8.0 " " 
Se eee pee ne ee a ” ) 29,093.75 74.4 (Network Hooperati 
fore the FCC requires seven-day- oa as ° ss @”" ‘ aos ceacetee 
a i june 
a-week <-‘.j—aaiina, small staffs 6/7 18 live —9 delayed — 27 
G50 PeSHaSs. 6/14 9 "—9 " = (2 wks) 13,312.50 80.2 (Network Hooperating) 
ms The average number of hours ae 
on the air per TV station in 1949 — ae 
was 33:55 per week; in 1950, it} 9/27 24 live—S delayed —29 (2 wks) 14,300.00 73.7 (Network Hooperating) 
has grown to 55:52. Scteher 
So, in forecasting how broad-|0/4.10/11 —_—24 live —9 delayed — 33 
casters should view prospective] 10/18-10/25 25 " —8 delayed — 33 (4 wks) 43,600.00 69.4” " 
TV costs, NAB came up with this] yoember 25 live—S delayed —33 (Swhs) 55,000.00 650 ” ” 
specimen calculation for average liane 
minimum annual program opera-| 19/6'19/13 25 live — 8 delayed — 33 
tion, based g ob Daag . y owe 12/20-12/27 26 live — 8 delayed — 34 (4 wks) —- 44,300.00 58.6 ” ” 
mission and another ours Total 1949 Time Cost $285,006.25 
of test pattern transmission, for oe 
a total of 50 hours a week on the 
air: January 25 live — 10 delayed — 35 (5 wks) $55,750.00 64.0 (Network Hooperating) 
Transmitter, 50 hours a week ......... $55,000 = ™ a = a 
Studio-transmitter link .........+--+-- $ 3,000 | February 25 "—10 —35 (4) 44,600.00 65.4 
—- ny oeenee ‘3 senecevenneee aa oee March 
twork (14 hrs. a week) ..........6- , 
Film (7 hours a week) essed seaieee $65,000 | 3/7-3/14 25 live — 10 delayed — 35 
Remote g ame a a occccccccoee sen.eee 3/21-3/28 27 "—10 " —37 (4 wks) 45,400.00 79.8 ” ” 
Mana Tell cess s-c....-9986,000| AH 2 Ne — 20 dae — 384 wis) 47,30000 77.7 
Many of these estimates are al- : saa — . 
in i upward. une 
ready being revised up oars 28 live — 10 delayed — 38 
= ‘ 10 ” 
a In addition, both stations and| 6/27 5” (4 wks) 35,175.00 617” ” 
networks have manpower prob- Hiatus 
September 
9/19/50 33 live 
9/26/50 33" —11 delayed — 44 (2 wks) 30,340.00 — _ - 
October 46 live — 14 delayed — 60 (5 wks) 100,950.00 — —_ == 


Total January-October, 1950 Time Costs—$436,065.00 
Total current weekly cost—time and talent . . .$60,000 


The Texaco Talent Cost Story 


To round out the Texaco Star Theater cost picture, the following 
estimates—unofficial and rough, but not too far off—for talent and 


production are interesting: 


From June, 1948, when the program was launched, until about 
December of that year, talent-production costs averaged about $9,500 
weekly. Then the figure moved up to $12,300, and another increase 
moved it to $17,400 in April, 1949. Following the summer hiatus, it 
moved up to $21,700 in November, 1949, hit $29,700 in April of 1950, 
and following the summer hiatus came back in September at a figure 


of about $35,500. 


This current figure of $35,500 for talent and production costs, added 
to the current time cost of about $20,000 weekly, adds up to the estimate 
of $60,000 weekly shown above. The weekly time-production budget is 


actually higher than shown per 


performance because of a hiatus 


penalty. The show takes a 13-week vacation, eight of which are free, 


but the remaining five are paid for. 


lems, which will be reflected di- 
rectly in the cost of television to 
advertisers and agencies. Some of 
these are concerned with unions. 
Stations, operating on the local 
level, will probably have to deal 
with three general kinds of unions: 
electrical (and 80 to 85% of pres- 
ent radio contracts are with the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers), program (Amer- 
ican Federation of Radio Artists) 
and musicians (the ever-present 
American Federation of Musi- 
cians). 


sw All of these (plus the National 
Association of Broadcast Engineers 
& Technicians, which has con- 
tracts with NBC and ABC) are 
present on the network level, in 
addition to the Radio & Television 
Directors Guild and Radio Writers 
Guild. In New York, the techni- 
cians, depending on the network or 
station, are represented by three 
unions. 

As AA reported two years ago, 


no competent observer thinks that 
the eventual ceiling for television 
talent has been reached. “Once 
there was a starving actor who 
was employed in television,” a 
hoary gag in radio circles begins, 
and there is some truth to it. In 
order to establish themselves in 
the new medium, topnotch per- 
formers are still picking up checks 
they’d never touch elsewhere, and 
| this unnatural state cannot be ex- 
pected to last. 


a The TV Authority—a combina- 
tion of the American Federation of 
Radio Artists, Actors and Chorus 
Equity Associations, American 
Guild of Musical Artists and 
American Guild of Variety Artists 
—has achieved a working agree- 
ment with the networks (AA, Nov. 
27). 

Wages, rehearsal time and the 
price of combination acts were 
the principal issues in a long con- 
troversy. Underlining the starving 
actor story, TV Authority officials 
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say that only 15% of the per- 
formers in TV make more than $40 
a week; that actors average about 
a performance a month, and that 
30 hours of rehearsal are some- 
times necessary for a half-hour 
show, and the actor is paid for per- 
formance only. 


s Further, there are two immense 
differences between AM and TV 
for actors. One is identification: a 
skilled actress could walk from one 
soap opera in radio where she 
played a middle-aged paralytic 
into the next studio where she 
played a callous young stepdaugh- 
ter; this is passe in television, 
where actors are easily identified. 
The second is learning lines: a 
skilled radio actor could have a 
brief rehearsal and read his lines 
competently during broadcast, but 
TV demands memory and perfor- 
mance. Both influences cut down 
on an actor’s availability ...and 


FCC Searching for Some Solution 
to Desperate Plight of FM Radio 


Storecasting, Transit 
Radio and Other Special 
Services Offer Some Hope 


Cuicaco, Dec. 7—Frequency 
modulation radio is sick. 

Its plight has become so serious 
that the Federal Communications 
Commission is searching desper- 
ately for some device which will 
keep FM from becoming extinct. 

At the close of World War II, 
the FCC examined FM, noted its 
advantages, such as _ static-free 
reception, excellent tonal quality, 
etc., and concluded that FM was 
the aural radio of the future. The 


commission urged AM licensees to 
get into FM in order to protect 
their interests in radio. As a result, 
more than 80% of the approxi- 
mately 680 FM stations now broad- 
casting are controlled by AM sta- 
tions. 

The commission is now revising 
its attitude toward frequency 
modulation. Originally, commis- 
sion members hoped that the ad- 
vantages of FM would be sufficient 
to cause a complete shift to the 
medium. 


= About three years ago, the com- 
mission considered setting a dead- 
line for such a transfer from AM to 


FM. Now, several members re- 
portedly are convinced that a dead- 
line for the change-over must be 
set or FM will not survive. 

The difficulties which the FCC 
will encounter if it does set such 
a deadline are obvious. When the 
commission gave permission to 
CBS to go ahead with its color 
television system, there were 107 
TV stations in 62 markets supply- 
ing programs to approximately 
8,000,000 TV families. 

The storm engendered by the de- 
cision—and the possibility that 
existing b&w TV sets would be 
rendered obsolete—would be a 
mild spring breeze compared to 
the tempest which would result 
if the commission adopted a 
decision that would eventually ob- 
solete the 2,145 AM stations now 
operating and the millions of AM 
sets (30,000,000 have been built 
since the war alone) now in Amer- 
ican homes and autos. 


Observers feel that the com- 
mission would find it impossible 
to make such a decision stick. 
They argue that networks and sta- 
tion operators would fight desper- 
ately to protect their multi-million 
dollar investments in AM radio, 
and that lengthy hearings and law- 
suits would result. 

Yet, except for approximately 
35 stations which have adopted 
Transit Radio, Storecasting, Func- 
tional Music or similar subscrip- 
tion radio services, almost all FM 
stations are losing money. In most 
cases, every expense is a loss. 
The FCC’s own figures show that 
452 of the 733 FM stations operat- 
ing in 1949 had no income from 
the sale of time. 

Advertisers who might other- 
wise be logical prospects for FM 
feel that the medium has relatively 
few identifiable listeners and 
little programming which would 
attract sponsors. They contend that 


his income. 

Under the new pact, rehearsal 
time will be pared to 5, 12 and 22 
hours for quarter, half, and full 
hour shows. (The networks orig- 
inally asked 6, 14 and 24 hours 
for the same units.) Pay will be 
$70, $125 and $175 for the three 
units, plus $5 an hour for rehearsal 
time over the specified amount. 

The contract also provides that 
kinescoped recordings may be 
shown within 60 days of the tele- 
cast, but not in “live” areas where 
the show was telecast. 


s Thus, programming prices are 
beginning to zoom. Earlier in this 
story, the rise in time costs for 
the Berle show was reported. Its 
talent cost has also increased spec- 
tacularly, so that Texaco now pays 
$60,000 a week for the whole 
package, time and talent. And 
$11,500 is for Uncle Milty—and 
there are plenty of video buyers 
who would pay more for him. 

Regardless of these advancing 
scales, and rising facilities costs, 
the main thing which seems to 
jack the price of television into the 
stratosphere is the extraordinary 
number of people involved. 

On the opposite page are shown 
the comparative rosters of people 
involved in Gulf Oil’s “We, the 
People” in AM and TV forms. Sim- 
ilar data on P. Lorillard’s “Stop 
the Music” is on Page 91. In all 
cases, it is evident that the magic 
of television requires a good many 
genii, and—as more realistic wages 
for talent become common—it is 
likely that some of the cost-trim- 
ming in TV will have to come 
from paring the number of people 
involved in putting the show to- 
gether. 

There is one hopeful area. Met- 
ropolitan stations and networks 
have been ingenious in designing 
prop and set storage, and settings 
and costumes no longer represent 
such an item of expense as they 
did two years ago. Here at least 
the advertiser can see signs of 
cost-cutting. 


Plan Turkey Ad Program 

The marketing committee of the 
Oregon Turkey Improvement Assn. 
and a committee of Portland proc- 
essors have voted to appropriate 
$1,000 for a test advertising cam- 
paign in the Oregon Journal, Port- 
land, and the Oregonian, aimed at 
moving the state’s oversized 1950 
turkey crop. A survey of 31 Port- 
land retailers showed that 29 were 
interested in selling turkey by the 
piece, so that was the theme chos- 
en for the campaign. 


To Guenther, Brown & Berne 
Cincinnati Tool Co., Norwood, 
+ manufacturer of mechanics 

hand tools, has placed its advertis- 

ing with Guenther, Brown & Berne, 

Cincinnati, effective Jan. 1. Trade 

publications and direct mail will 

used. 


Schendel Joins Kudner 

Stan Schendel, formerly with 
Federal Advertising Agency, has 
joined the copy department of 
Kudner Agency, New York. 


Within the boundaries of Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska and 
Iowa lies a 267 BMB-county area known as Big Aggie Land. It’s a 
major market with an after-taxes buying income of $3.9-billion — greater 
than San Francisco, Philadelphia or Washington, D. C. Retail sales in 
this richest of all agricultural areas run to $2.9-billion — greater than 


THIS 


Los Angeles, Detroit or St. Louis. 


Big Aggie Land is overwhelmingly dominated by one, powerful 
radio station ... WNAX. BMB shows that 405,210 families listen to 


GENTLEMEN ! 


1S WORTHY 
OF YOUR CONSIDERATION --- 


WNAX — 80% of them 3-7 times a week. 


A diary study conducted this year by Audience Surveys, Inc., 
reaffirms WNAX leadership. Fifty-two stations received mention in the 
study. But WNAX received top rating in 439 (88%) of the 500 quarter- 

hours studied. This is more than ten times the number of ‘wins’ granted 
the second station. Listeners like WNAX best 89% of all daytime quar- 


ter-hours .. . 84% of all evening quarter-hours. 


Radio is basic in Big Aggie Land. Listening is at an all-time high. 
The diary study shows that an average of 43.2% of the families in the 
area have their sets turned on weekday mornings, 43.1% weekday after- 
noons, 53.8% weekdays evenings. Average sets in use between 7 A.M. and 
10 P.M., Monday through Friday, is 47.6%. Virtually immune from the 
inroads of video, to Big Aggie Land TV means 'Tain’t Visible. 


WNAX has a list of sales success stories as long as your arm. Most 
likely there is one for your type of product or service. Your nearest 
Katz man will show you how WNAX alone can sell for you in Big Aggie 


Land. Call him today, sir. 


WNAX-570° 


YANKTON - SIOUX CITY 


570 Kc. - 5,000 Watts 
REPRESENTED BY KATZ 


xt Cowles 


AFFILIATED WITH A.B.C. 
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BALLANTINE SIGN—Is what TV viewer sees 
at start of Jesse James cartoon commercial 


whipped up by J. Walter Thompson Co. 


This 45-second film, one of the newest Bal- 
will be seen next year 


ch ials, 


pot sports programs and on spots. 


Jesse James was a bandit bold. 


Advertising Age, December 11, 1950 


lee ae Tua 


But Jesse always left behind those precious kegs of Ballantine. 


Ask the man for Ballantine, said he. 


A man would be low-down 
To steal that brew of great renown. 


That brew belongs to all mankind— 
Step up and claim your Ballantine. 


Ask the man for Ballantine. What kind? Ballantine! 


there is a dearth of useful data on 
the market served by the medium. 

Set manufacturers are reluctant 
to build FM sets; their assembly 
lines are operating at capacity 
turning out TV and AM sets—and 
now military purchasing has ag- 
gravated the problem. 


= Almost everyone identified with 
the FM industry has his own ex- 
planation as to why frequency 
modulation has not fulfilled the 
glowing predictions made for it 
several years ago. 

Maj. Edwin H. Armstrong, the 
“father” of FM radio, who per- 
fected frequency modulation for 
commercial use in 1939, has 
charged that the FCC dealt FM a 
severe blow by moving it from 
the lower bands to upper channels. 

He also contends that the FCC 
deprived FM of its greatest ad- 
vantage when it adopted a “single 
market” allocation plan, confin- 
ing FM stations t» the broadcast 
area of the AM stations with 
which they compete. The result, 
according to Major Armstrong, is 
that FM stations owned by their 


AM affiliates do not make any 
contribution to radio coverage. 

FM station operators feel that 
radio manufacturers, intent on 
turning out AM and TV sets after 
the war, did not manufacture sets 
sufficiently sensitive to exploit 
FM’s advantages, nor did they 
price them so that they would be 
attractive to purchasers of radio 
receivers. 


a FM operators also feel that they 
are not getting a square deal from 
TV set manufacturers who do not 
include separate FM tuners on 
TV receivers because of the addi- 
tional cost. 

Undoubtedly the more glamor- 
ous television medium has robbed 
FM of much of the publicity which 
it might otherwise have garnered 
had it been the only bright new 
development in broadcasting after 
the war. 

In addition, FM operators were 
denied network programs during 
a 24-year fight between the net- 
works and the American Federa- 


tion of Musicians. Station oper- 
ators considered the Petrillo edict | 


a serious handicap, while it was 
in effect. 

Moreover, numerous independ- 
ent FM operators argue that the 
duplication of AM programs on 
many FM < stations has eliminated 
the incentive for consumers to pur- 
chase FM receivers. 


ws Even one of the principal argu- 
ments used by operators to secure 
more FM listeners—the idea that 
FM offers “good music”—has 
worked against the medium. Ad- 
vertisers and agencies in some in- 
stances are convinced that it is 
more difficult to “sell” a listener 
who tunes in “background music” 
than it is to persuade a person who 
listens to an AM show that “de- 
mands” attention from those who 
tune in. 

The number of permits for FM 
stations turned back to the FCC 
has been alarmingly high—132 in 
1948 and 217 in 1949. But in 1950, 
the situation became far more 
serious. The earlier deletions were 
construction permits—stations not 
yet completed. By 1950, important 
numbers of operating stations were 
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Secret Network of 40 Ad Agencies 
Working with Mayers on TV Accounts 


Los ANGELEs, Nov. 9—Operation 
of a confidential network of 40 
advertising agencies, covering all 


television markets, 


vealed by Henry Mayers of the 


Maye owe Tos 


Objective of the cooperative or- 
panization is to provide to national 
advertisers a localized TV or ra- 


has been re- 


ervice offered 


‘Members of the network were 
chosen by Mayers for 
familiarity” with television ad- 
| vertising in their local markets. In 
most instances, the agencies were 
‘recommended by local TV stations. 


“special 


It is said by Mayers that the 


is one no national 


WA dio service through their branchegf/agency can offer. Affiliates are 


or distributors 
W Or 


as been developed 


. 4 


eo 


not branch offices. They are fully 
staffed agencies that know the 
gradually over the past year, and jocal television picture intimately. 
has actually been in operation 
since last February. One motion 
picture producer, two food clients 

a group ot department stores & 


The Mayers company’s part in 

e affiliate operation, aside from 
Roing all or part of the selling and 
service or in-#pilling, is creative work in pre- 
ing TV commenciels and corm 


Your TV or AM oy 


will bring maximum results thru this network’s 
careful execution of production, placement and/or 
dealer contacts. At no extra cost, your account is 
serviced in each market by a competent local 
Commercials on film or ET efficiently 


agency. 


for details of what 


established agency 


The MAYERS COMPANY, Inc., 


2301 


WEST THIRD STREET, 


LOS ANGELES 5 


produced. From anywhere in U. S. write or phone 


you can accomplish with this 


new idea in agency service, developed by a long 


with an unusual record of 


merchandising successes. 


est. 1915 


PHONE DUnkirk 8-2111 


beginning to suspend activities. As 
of Sept. 30, 37 operating stations 
had surrendered licenses; 32 com- 
pleted stations decided against un- 
dertaking operations, and 46 con- 
struction permits were turned in— 
a total of 115 deletions in the first 
nine months of 1950. 

As of Sept. 30, there were 681 
FM stations on the air and 34 
under construction. On the same 
date, there were 2,145 AM sta- 
tions on the air and 156 under con- 
struction—and only 35 licenses and 
permits had been turned back to 
the FCC. 


w The serious position of frequen- 
cy modulation radio is apparent 
from the following table: 


Transit Radio Inc. began commer- 
cial operations in Cincinnati, seven 
cities had been added to the list 
of those with signed contracts for 
FM reception. In July, 1949, there 
were contracts covering 11 cities 
and, at the present time, Transit 
Radio is established in 19 market 
areas (21 cities). Approximately 
4,700 vehicles are radio equipped 
and several contracts are in the 
final negotiation stage. 


a The path trod by Transit Radio 
has not been an easy one. Late in 
1949, the District of Columbia Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission held hear- 
ings to decide the effect of transit 
broadcasting on the “public con- 
venience, comfort and safety of 
bus and streetcar riders” in Wash- 


PM iM 
Year Applications Deletions ington, where radios had been in- 
bof pay 3; | Stalled in several hundred vehicles 
1948 86 182 of the Capital Transit Co. in Feb- 
ruary, 1949. 

1 * 

+ months. as 115# Opponents of the transit FM 
#Nine months service had marshalled witnesses 


If the foregoing facts and ar- 
guments constituted the entire 
picture of the frequency modula- 
tion industry, the future would be 
bleak indeed. Fortunately for FM, 
there have been a number of de- 
velopments which may assure its 
survival in one form or another. 


m These include Transit Radio, 
Storecasting, Functional Music, 
services similar to them and, 
paradoxically, the growth of TV. 
Television sets, of course, receive 
sound transmitted via FM. If suf- 
ficient numbers of television sets 
are sold with separate FM tuners— 
only the higher-price sets now 
carry them—large numbers of TV 
households will become FM homes. 

The effect of this “piggy-back” 
growth of FM has not been notice- 
able to date and probably will not 
be felt for some time. It may or 
may not become an important 
factor in FM’s fight for survival, 
but it is worth watching. 

Of more immediate interest to 
FM broadcasters seeking a “here- 
and-now” solution to the problem 
of mounting deficits are the group 
of specialized service develop- 
ments. 


s Late in 1947, Transit Radio made 
its appearance in the Cincinnati 
and Covington markets on a test 
basis. The tests proved promising 
and, on July 10, the first regular 
service of FM radio programming 
to transit vehicles began on Cin- 
cinnati, Newport & Covington Rail- 
way Co. coaches. 

Soon afterward, receivers and 
loudspeakers were installed on 300 
Cincinnati Street Railway buses 
and trolley coaches. By early sum- 
mer, 1950, monthly advertising 
revenues in the Cincinnati area 
reached a profit-making level for 
the first time. 

Early in 1949, six months after 


and arguments against the installa- 
tions. The unfortunate phrase, 
“captive audience,” was used to 
describe public transportation 
riders. After a vigorous battle, 
which might have sounded the 
death knell for Transit Radio, 
the commission in effect approved 
of the installation by dismissing 
its investigation. 


a A rehearing was denied, and a 
petition for an injunction against 
Transit Radio was denied by the 
federal district court in Washing- 
ton. 

An equally important threat to 
FM reception in transit vehicles 
faded when the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, which had fought the 
Transit Radio idea editorially, 
announced that a poll by the St. 
Louis University bureau of busi- 
ness and economic research found 
74.9% of the riders favored radios 
in buses and streetcars; 15% were 
opposed and 10.1% had no opinion. 
The study was based on more than 
23,000 interviews, the most elabor- 
ate survey yet made of the medi- 
um. 

For a time, there was a pos- 
sibility that the FCC might doom 
such services as Transit Radio, 
Storecasting, etc. Informed Wash- 
ington observers now feel that 
while the commission may decide 
eventually to allocate special 
channels for such services, there 
is little likelinood that the FCC 
will rule against them. 


= Thus far, about 150 national 
advertisers have used or are using 
Transit Radio. They include a fair 
cross-section of food, drug, bever- 
age, appliance and other advertis- 
ers. Locally, the principal buyers 
have been department stores, auto 
dealers, restaurants and amuse- 
ment enterprises. 

According to Transit Radio Inc. 
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_ early next year. 
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some stations broadcasting pro- 
grams on buses and streetcars 
now are making money, others 
are close to it and all of the transit 

reportedly are making a 
profit. 


In four markets, broadcasts to 
transit vehicles (not all were 
Transit Radio installations) have 
been suspended. The Baltimore 
Transit Co., with radios and loud- 
speakers installed in 60 vehicles, 
discontinued operations in June, 
when the FM station supplying 
proadcasts ceased operations. 
However, a new group plans to 
expand the operation to more than 
400 vehicles. 


s In Allentown, Pa., an FM sta- 
tion supplying programming to 
vehicles in the city joined an FM 
network and discontinued its op- 
erations. In Duluth-Superior, a 
company supplying service to 37 
radio-equipped buses in the two 
cities ceased broadcasts in August 
of 1949..A small operation in To- 
peka, Kan., also has been sus- 
pended. 

Transit Radio Inc. feels that FM 
broadcasts to transit vehicles can 
only be successful when the sta- 
tion supplying programming is in 
a sufficiently strong financial 
position to support the activity 
initially and when the undertaking 
involves at least 50 vehicles. Any 
exceptions, it believes, will in- 
volve “extraordinary circum- 
stances.” 

Effective Nov. 1, H-R Repre- 
sentatives Inc. took over national 
sales functions for Transit Radio, 
operating offices in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco (AA, 
Oct. 23). Other offices will be 
opened in Los Angeles and Atlanta 


Programming makeup on all 
Transit Radio operations now is 
fairly well standardized. Almost 
all stations use news, time signals, 
temperature and weather reports, 
sports results, civic announcements 
and, of course, background music. 
About half of the companies also 
air vocal recordings. 


a Another promising FM “special 
service” development got under 
way in June, 1946, when Storecast 
Corp. of America began program- 
ming music and commercial an- 
nouncements for 15 First National 
food stores in Hartford, Conn., 
with a list of 20 advertisers. 

Today, the company serves 628 
supermarkets and numerous FM 
homes as far west as Chicago, and 
airs commercials for 252 national 
and regional grocery products 
marketed by 112 advertisers. 

Under its initial plan of opera- 
tion, Storecast Corp. relayed its 
music and commercials to stores 
via telephone lines. Since the op- 
eration was in the test stage at 
that time, the company selected 
15 supermarkets comparable to the 
15 receiving its service and 
through inventory checks dis- 
covered that the Storecast mar- 
kets were moving more of the ad- 
vertised products. 


s Housewives shopping in Store- 
cast stores hear six minutes of 
uninterrupted musical comedy or 
Standard pop music, followed by 
a minute of announcements. Each 
advertised product gets a 20-sec- 
ond commercial, set off by periods 
of silence, and the two announce- 
ments in any given minute are 
devoted to related products. Max- 
imum commercial time in any one- 
hour period is 12 minutes, though 
in actual practice only about nine 
minutes of commercials are aired. 

FM stations, which now beam 
the programs to food stores 
equipped with fixed frequency re- 
ceivers, usually air the Storecast 
shows from 9 or 10 a.m. to about 
6 p.m. In some markets, program- 
ming is continued on nights when 
the stores are open. 

In addition to the 120 First Na- 
tional supermarkets now serviced 


by Storecast Corp., the company 
also feeds programs to 150 National 
Tea Co. stores in Chicago; 81 Tho- 
roughfare, 23 Giant Eagle, 15 
Sparkle, four Ackerman and five 
Schwartz-Sanitary stores in Pitts- 
burgh; 114 Acme supermarkets of 
the American Stores Co. in New 
York and New Jersey and 115 
American stores in Philadelphia. 


ws Like other subscription radio 
services, the company uses super- 
sonic tone signals (electronic im- 
pulses) to feed specific commer- 
cials to groups of stores, to boost 
the volume for announcements in 
supermarkets, and to turn receiv- 
ers on and off. 

Storecast installs the receivers 
in stores, offering cooperating 
chains a merchandising and in- 
ventory service to boost sales of 
“specials” aired in the stores. Ad- 
vertisers receive sales and inven- 
tory reports on comparable Store- 
cast and non-Storecast products, 


to check results. 

Cooperating stores receive no 
monetary compensation and give 
none, although the company’s mer- 
chandising staff makes arrange- 
ments for seasonal promotions, 
special displays and helps man- 
agers plan ahead on items to be 
promoted. 

The company’s rates vary from 
city to city, but average about 92¢ 
per 1,000 prospects reached at the 
point of sale. In 1948, billings were 
about $500,000. Last year, they 
reached $1,000,000, and this year, 
the company expects to bill slight- 
ly more than in 49. 


ws Consumers Aid Inc. began 
broadcasting music and commer- 
cial announcements in Chicago in 
May, 1948, and is thus the oldest 
store broadcasting service in the 
Midwest. 

The company now serves 154 
Jewel Tea Co. food stores within 
40 miles of Chicago via FM Sta- 


tion WMOR; a group of about 50 
IGA stores (independent) in Chi- 
cago via WEAW, Evanston, and 


plans to begin service to about 25) 


Certified (independent) stores in 
the area, also via WEAW. 

The company programs four to 
six minutes of music and then one 
20-second announcement, set off 
by ten seconds of silence on each 
side. It has a policy of airing not 
more than 15 announcements per 
hour. The announcements are am- 
plified above the volume of the 
music. 


a In addition to its Chicago opera- 
tions, Consumers Aid also has af- 
filiates in the Washington-Balti- 
more area (Consumers Aid Store- 
radio); in San Francisco, and in 
the Portland-Salem-Vancouver 
area (Point-O-Salescast). 

The Washington-Baltimore op- 
eration got under way early this 
summer, Point-O-Salescast began 
late in 1949 and the San Francisco 


79 


affiliate is about ready to start. 

All of the cooperating companies 
| are joined through reciprocal rep- 
resentation agreements and fur- 
nish merchandising services, in- 
ventory contro] checks, store dis- 
plays and retail tie-ins. 

In addition to the in-store 
broadcasting services, FM stations 
in approximately 16 markets have 
adopted Functional Music, a sub- 
scription music service pioneered 
by Field Enterprises, Chicago. 

Howard Lane, vice-president in 
charge of broadcasting for the 
Field group, is president of the 
company, which was incorporated 
in December of last year and be- 
gan broadcasting the same month. 

Functional Music Inc. has de- 
vised a plan whereby FM stations 
may broadcast a music service 
without commercials to individual 
business establishments, such as 
restaurants, cocktail lounges, of- 
fices, beauty shops, factories, etc. 


Since December last year, it has 
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LUCKY STRIKE's "Your Hit Parade" has been a radio 


favorite for 15 years. 
The radio show is heard or 167 


television twin. 


NBC stations in the U.S. and Hawaii. 


This October it got a 


The video 


version, on 25 NBC-TV stations, is separately 


staged for eye and ear appeal. 


Both shows fea— 


ture Lucky Seven Songs of the Week, Lucky Strike 
Extras, and bouncy "Be Happy——Go Lucky" commercials. 


R 
WHAT WILL new credit and size restrictions do to 


the building hopes of individuals in 1951? 
That's a question National Gypsum Company can't 


1951 HOME 


answer. 


But they think the time to build is when 


you need a home. This four-color Post page, pre- 
pared by BBDO Buffalo, is one of a series designed 
to make people say, "I guess we'd better go 
ahead and build now if we're ever going to!" 


NEW YORK * BOSTON + 
CHICAGO * MINNEAPOLIS + 


om 


FRESH APPROACH 


the particular needs of each 
pany sales territory. 


LOVE LOVELL 
IT ISN'T pleasant to have to 


shortages. 
as cheerfully as possible by 


to the tune of "Jingle Bells. 
trade ads, prepared by BBDO Cleveland, avoid 
They concentrate on helping 


trumpeting claims. 
dealers improve salesmanship 


with Lovell Pressure Cleansing Wringers. 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, Inc. 
Advertising 


BUFFALO + 
SAN FRANCISCO + 


"FEEL ITS FRESHNESS," Bond Bread's provocative 
new selling theme, leads many lives. 
in newspapers, television and radio spots, trans— 
portation cards and store displays, according to 


Secondary theme reminds 
price-conscious homemakers that "Best buy is 
bread...best bread is Bond—it's honestly good!" 


Lovell finds a way to break the news 


PITTSBURGH * CLEVELAND * DETROIT 


HOLLYWOOD + LOS ANGELES 


It is used 


General Baking Com— 


tell dealers about 


setting the words 
"Lovell Mfg. Co. 


of washers—equipped 
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expanded its operations to 16 
cities. It offers interested FM sta- 
tions, or groups that wish to deal 
through FM stations, a package 
deal. Functional Music will sell 
them loudspeakers and receivers 
designed to receive the electronic 
signal which switches the sets off 
while commercial announcements 
are in progress. 


mw The company also will furnish 
stations with a music library and 
program notes and, if desired, will 
provide sales and promotion ideas. 

In Chicago, Functional Music 
supplies service through WFMF, 
FM affiliate of Station WJJD, a 
Field station. The receivers are 
tuned to the one station and carry 
only an off-on switch and tone 
volume controls. 


The company is convinced that 
Functional Music operations re- 
quire a market of at least 100,000, 
in order for stations to build a 
profitable business. Less than $50,- 
000 is required as initial capital 
by stations interested in under- 
taking an average operation. 

The subscription charge aver- 
ages about $20 to $25 a month for a 
one-speaker installation, although 
franchise holders set their own 
prices. The cost to a subscriber, 
incidentally, is about half the 
charge required by background 
music operations which employ 
telephone lines. 


s During the first six months of 
operation, the company felt that 
Functional Music remained to be 
proved successful, but now offi- 


ACROSS THE 


This is my first and best and true and only station, 
thought William Quarton as he cast an appreciative 
eye along neat rows of high readership ratings. She 
is a little heavy with Godfrey, thought Bill, but she 
delivers an audience good. 


A pair of Cadillacs honked at each other across the 
Cedar Rapids street, their radios set at 600. “A lovely 


market,” mused Bill. 


records, looking for an availability. 


He shuffled through program 


His secretary 


came in, flushed with the burden of the morning mail. 


“Shall I open this package which probably contains 
orders from our sales representative, the Katz Agency, 
first, which is merely exciting, or shall I shuck this 
ear of corn sent in by an admiring listener?” 


“Let’s open the package,” said Bill. He reached for 
the string, slit it sharp and hard and clean with a 
pocket knife which read Souvenir of WMT, Cedar 


Rapids. 


“Iowa is a good place, Daughter, and we 


have a capital per capita, and half of the state’s income 
is industrial and half comes from the fat of the land.” 


“I am going to give you my portable,” the girl an- 
_ swered, “so that when you walk from the car to your 
office you can hear the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 


tem’s exclusive outlet in Eastern Iowa. 


Tell me what 


the Katz Agency sent, but leave out the rough parts.” 
She raised a window and the Iowa air, clean as your 
grandmother’s bobby pin, floated in. 


“They have sent us a new time stretcher. Thank G--! 
Now we can make room for all this other business.” 


5000 WATTS 


600 KC 


DAY AND NIGHT 


cials insist that. “we are in business 
to stay.” 

The service helps cut FM station 
deficits and, in Chicago, the com- 
pany expects to break even by the 
end of 1950. Programming consists 
of 46 minutes of music per hour 
and the receivers in subscribers’ 
installations are silent for the re- 
maining 14 minutes. 

During the periods of silence in 
the daytime, WFMF airs commer- 
cials for its Storecast operation, 
thus proving that one station can 
successfully operate both serv- 
ices without conflict. 

Functional Music now has fran- 
chise holders in such markets as 
New York; Des Moines; Spring- 
field, Mass.; Detroit; Washington; 
Philadelphia; Longview, Tex.; Dal- 
las-Ft. Worth; Baltimore; Buffalo; 
Jacksonville, Fla., and Port Huron, 
Mich. Negotiations now are under 
way in ten additional markets. 


s Although these specialized serv- 
ice operations offer hope to har- 
assed FM broadcasters, they have 
limitations. Transit Radio requires 
at least 50 vehicles in a market to 
show promise of becoming a pay- 
ing operation. Functional Music 
franchise holders in most cases are 
located in markets of more than 
100,000. And store broadcasting 
services must be able to offer ad- 
vertisers merchandisable circula- 
tion. 

In addition to being limited to 
larger cities, such services can only 
benefit a limited number of sta- 
tions. If, as is the case in several 
markets, one station supplies two 
or more specialized services, the 
number of stations which can 
benefit is reduced even further. 

While these services can—and 
have—helped an impressive num- 
ber of FM stations meet their ex- 
penses, the basic problem remains: 
Who is going to support the ma- 
jority of stations which do not or 
cannot offer these types of opera- 
tions? 


@ One unusual answer to the 
problem of meeting costs has been 
worked out by Station WABF in 
New York, which has _ experi- 
mented with public sponsorship 
of its broadcasts. 

According to Ira A. Hirschmann, 
president of WABF, the experi- 
ment began early this fall, “when 
a decision was made not to accept 
regular commercial sponsorship of 
the 15th annual New Friends of 
Music concert.” 

The station told its listeners that 
it had refused to accept a sponsor 
for the series because it felt that 
radio commercials “would be in- 
consistent with the tone and mood 
of the concerts.” 

As an alternative, the station 
suggested that listeners could help 
sponsor the series of 16 Sunday 
afternoon broadcasts by subscrib- 
ing as much money as they wished. 


a By the middle of last month 
(AA, Nov. 27) more than 2,000 
listeners had subscribed funds 
which made up more than 90% of 
the commercial revenue which 
normally would have been re- 
ceived by the station. 

Mr. Hirschmann termed the ex- 
periment “the first successful one 
of its type conducted on radio,” 
and suggested that it points the 
way toward a new type of public 
service programming that will not 
be dependent upon commercial 
whim. 

He proposed that public spon- 
sorship could be sought for lecture 
series, dramatic presentations and 
similar programs. “Listeners,” he 
says, “will then be able to support 
the programs they want and actu- 
ally feel a sense of participation 
and a proprietary interest in them, 
in much the same way they sup- 
port the various shows and con- 
certs they attend in person.” 


a The WABF plan is similar to one 
started by Station WQQW, Wash- 
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ington, D. C., about two years ago. 
This project, however, has since 
been suspended, as was a parallel 
plan on the West Coast. 

In Chicago, a group called the 
Citizens’ Committee for Better 
Music in Chicago also has worked 
out a private subscription sponsor- 
ship plan for symphonic music. 

The Chicago committee, formed 
about a year ago, set up a number 
of objectives for encouraging in- 
terest in good music, one of which 
was the sponsorship of symphonic 
music over WXRT, local FM sta- 
tion. 

Its program differed from the 
New York, Washington and West 
Coast operations in that the com- 
mittee was entirely independent of 
the radio station. It contracted for 
time on WXRT on a reasonable 
cost basis. 


# The committee was composed of 
upwards of 3,000 members, who 
pledged themselves to pay dues of 
$10 annually. 

From February until June 10, 
this year, the committee sponsored 
an hour and a half of symphony 
six nights weekly. The broadcasts 
were terminated when WXRT 
ceased operations in order to move 
its transmitter to a new location. 
However, the group is still in ex- 
istence and the broadcasts prob- 
ably will be resumed in January, 
1951. 

Although the Chicago plan has 
been successful in attracting lis- 
teners and a number of new spon- 
sors to the station, the broadcasts 
have not been an important source 
of revenue to the station. 


w Advertisers have complained 
ever since the war that FM sta- 
tions do not have facts on their 
audience or listenership. In recent 
months, several such studies have 
appeared. 

Station WASH, an independent 
station operated in Washington, 
D. C., by Everett Dillard, pioneer 
FM broadcaster, recently arranged 
an affiliation with Mutual. He has 
figures showing that the city now 
has 114,000 FM equipped radios 
and TV sets. In its presentation, 
the station promotes this as a big- 
ger audience than the total number 
of radio families in many cities 
throughout the country. 


= In July, Station WFLN, Phila- 
delphia, mailed a four-page ques- 
tionnaire to 3,776 residents of the 
city and received 1,760 responses. 


The survey indicated that the 
average FM family listens to the 
station a total of 3.6 hours daily 
or 22.5 hours weekly, with the 
major portion of the listening con- 
centrated in the period from 7 to 
10 p. m. six days a week, and from 
2 to 5 p.m. and 8 to 10 p.m. on 
Sundays. 

Of .the persons more than 18 
years of age in all families, 42.6% 
of the males and 40.3% of the fe- 
males were high school graduates, 
A total of 31.3% of the males and 
20.3% of the females more than 18 
years old were college graduates. 

Other data indicated the princi- 
pal occupations of respondents, 
their income, banks which they 
patronize, types of insurance car- 
ried, other investments, home 
ownership, car ownership, vaca- 
tion plans, magazine readership 
and other characteristics of the 
audience. 


sw The report of the study contains 
an impressive amount of data for 
the Philadelphia FM audience. Un- 
fortunately, however, for the vast 
majority of stations, data of 
this nature is almost non-ex- 
istent. And advertisers are more 
impressed by the 30,000,000 AM 
sets which have been built since 
the end of the war than by the 
5,000,000 FM sets which have been 
made. Even in those areas where 
fairly substantial FM audiences 
have been developed, promotion 
has lagged. 

If FM is to survive, the industry 
must meet and solve some stagger- 
ing problems. No simple panacea 
has yet been devised which will 
cure all of its ills. 


Hudson Adds 194 Dealers 


During the past three months, 
the Hudson Sales Corp. of Hudson 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, has signed 
194 new dealers. With the signing 
of these dealers, Hudson has 2,300 
dealers and distributors selling 
and servicing Hudson cars in the 
United States, according to N. K. 
VanDerzee, vice-president. Mr. 
VanDerzee said that of the new 
dealers, 53 held competitive fran- 
chises prior to becoming Hudson 
dealers. 


Plans Poster Exhibit 


The Council of Industrial De- 
sign, London, in cooperation with 
the Society of Industrial Artists 
and the British Federation of 
Master Printers, is arranging an 
open air exhibition of posters from 
many countries to be held in Lon- 
don during July, 1951. 


There’s the Jingle-Jangle 


of S//vey around here... 


For a long time, we've been “Parlor 


Guests” in most of the radio homes in our 
=, Kz 17-county primary market...because we 


James M. LeGate, General Manager 


5,000 WATTS - 610 KC » NBC 


give ’em top local shows, plus radio’s 
greatest parade of talent via NBC, plus 


up-to-the-minute news, all the time 
and, complete sports coverage. 


Most anybody will tell you what a 


whale of a selling job we’re doing for our 
advertisers. If you don’t believe it, call 
our Rep...George P. Hollingbery Co... 


they’ll tell you! 


*The first great influx of our winter 
visitors from all over the nation! 
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Godfrey Is Good 
for $10,000,000 


in Sponsor Cash 


Redhead’s 9'2 Hours on 
AM and TV Weekly Make 
Him No. 1 Salesman 


New York, Dec. 6—“The biggest 
extemporaneous salesman in ra- 
dio and television,” and the great- 
est money maker. 

That’s Arthur Godfrey in a nut- 
shell. 

Nine and a half hours every 
week, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem microphones and cameras give 
the lead to the freckled-face 46- 
year-old veteran. The _ results, 
whether it be in sponsor sales, 
broadcast patter, commercials, or 
from free plugs, are frequently as 
explosive as Godfrey’s shock of 
red hair. Probably the most grati- 
fying explosion is the estimated 
$9,850,000 in gross AM and TV 
billings that pour into CBS cof- 
fers yearly. 


a Godfrey started in radio during 
the ’20s as a ukulele player. He 
still plays the uke and he’s most 
assuredly a part of radio, but the 
amateur status is long since passed. 
It took a lot of bucking to get from 
Baltimore station WFBR as a staff 
announcer to his present status on 
CBS where he’s heard seven times 
weekly on some 175 radio stations 
and twice a week on more than 50 
TV outlets. 

The Godfrey week is a busy one, 
as might be expected when a 
man’s income runs close to $1,000,- 
000 annually. He flies to New York 
late Sunday from his weekend rest 
at home in Virginia. Monday 
morning he gets to the studio not 
too soon before his broadcast goes 
on the air at 10 a. m.—occasionally, 
not soon enough, but fortunately 
the program format can easily cov- 
er up his lateness. 


a The broadcast ends at 11:30 and 
Godfrey spends the rest of the 
day scooting around between 
meetings and appointments, arriv- 
ing at the CBS-TV theater around 
5 p.m., to watch, not take part in, 
the “Talent Scouts” dress rehears- 
al. Tuesday he follows the same 
procedure, varying in the after- 
noon when he runs through the 
musical numbers for Wednesday’s 
“Arthur Godfrey and His Friends.” 
On Wednesday, after his program, 
he rehearses the evening TV show. 
He leaves for home right after 
Thursday’s broadcast and does his 
part of the Friday program from 
home or whatever city in which he 
happens to be. Occasionally there 
is even a_ three-way pickup, 
Godfrey down south, the band in 
New York, and singer Bill Law- 
rence in the Midwest. 


= Although he attends rehearsals, 
and goes through musical numbers, 
commercial rehearsals are anath- 
ema to Godfrey. “The best com- 
mercial you can give Arthur is to 
put the product in his hands,” it’s 
been pointed out. 

How true. At a morning broad- 
cast recently, he picked up a pack- 
age of Pillsbury’s flour, gave it an 
inquiring look, and asked, “I won- 
der why they put XXXX on flour 
bags? Probably because Mr. Pills- 
bury likes to send kisses to his 
wife on every bag of flour.” 

Admen used to think that this 
kind of talk couldn’t sell anything, 
but sales figures have since shown 
them the light. Currently, daytime 
Godfrey sponsors are Lever Bros., 
Pillsbury, Toni, Wildroot, Nabisco 
and Chesterfield. Lipton tea and 
soups sponsor “Talent Scouts.” 
Wednesday nights, Toni and Pills- 
bury alternate on the first half- 


BEST IN THE BUSINESS—The biggest 

salesman in radio and TV reaches for a 

bag of Pillsbury’s flour as he starts an 

extemporaneous commercial on the “Ar- 

thur Godfrey and His Friends” television 
show. 


hour of “Godfrey and his Friends,” 
and Chesterfield carries the second 


half of the program. 

The “Arthur Godfrey Digest,” a 
half-hour tape recording of God- 
frey’s best during the week, is 
sponsored every Sunday by Reddi 
Wip. 


s Free plugs, when given by God- 
frey, are as successful as paid 
sponsorship. Godfrey’s effect on 
the ukulele industry, for example, 
is well known. It once got to the 
point where companies that 
swamped Godfrey with their prod- 
ucts—for studio distribution with 
the resultant plug—started to com- 
plain because they weren’t getting 
as much free publicity as some 
other free-time competitor. 
Godfrey has since stopped ac- 
cepting products to avoid such 
squabbles, and producer Will Row- 
land now buys all non-sponsored 
giveaways, but he’s still just as 
likely to plug Hawaiian shirts as 
Chesterfields. The morning show 
where these products are distrib- 
uted, incidentally, has a three- 
month audience waiting list. Show 


sponsors, also, are constantly lin- 
ing up for the expected sales bo- 
nanza. 


s Earlier this year, Godfrey gave 
a 30-second plug for a story he 
wrote for Guideposts magazine in 
which he told his audience that 
free reprints were available from 
the magazine on request. Godfrey’s 
press agent suggested that the 
magazine print 5,000 additional 
copies. At last reports, 68,000 re- 
quests have come in. 

Even the Godfrey face com- 
mands sufficient interest to set 
records. In February, 1949, Look 
magazine ran a cover story on the 
redhead. Circulation of that issue 
set an “all-time high net paid,” 
(since topped) according to S. O. 
Shapiro, Cowles Magazines vice- 
president. 

A. C. Nielsen figures frequently 
list portions of the Godfrey show 
as the top daytime weekday pro- 
gram, the only one that can com- 
pete with the soap operas. These 
are some of the reasons why. 
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McCann Appoints Four 

Carson Magill has been ap- 
pointed an account executive in 
the San Francisco office of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,. He was formerly 
with MHarrington-Richards, San 
Francisco. Joseph Fox has been 
named supervisor of radio and 
television buying. Burton Grani- 
cher has been appointed to super- 
vise radio and television produc- 
tion. Mr. Granicher will be as- 
sisted by Alden Nye. 
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vertising with our 
downtoearth TV 


336,280 


ytime families — 
142,190 _ 


ie 


226,000 


or 7 day families — 


All figures from 1949 
BMB Audience Report 
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OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO., WKY, OKLAHOMA CITY 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN * OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES + THE FARMER-STOCKMAN 


Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY 
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‘Gimmicks’ 


Help Cut 


Cost of TV Programs 


Networks, Advertisers 
Develop Variety of 


Co-op Program Efforts 


New York, Dec. 7—The high 
cost of network television pro- 
gramming—which has raised the 
incidence of ulcers in advertising 
circles—has also given rise to a 
number of ingenious techniques, 
all designed to ease the strain on 
the sponsor’s pocketbook. 

Outstanding in this respect are 
the “Cavalcade” shows on Du- 


Mont, which represent an entirely 
new pattern in cooperative spon- 
sorship, with drug manufacturers 
and retailers participating. “Caval- 
cade of Stars,” a one-hour variety 
show which gave Jack Carter and 
Jerry Lester their starts in TV, 
premiered in June, 1949. There 
were local sponsor credits for re- 
tail chain stores over each station 
and one commercial each for four 
featured products. 

A complete sellout with manu- 
facturers from the outset, the 
“Cavalcade” idea was expanded in 


Pulse rating increases for 
1949 and 1950 show WCFL 
at the top of the list of Chicago 


tations—month after month, — 
without a break! 


Time cosis remain economical— 


on WCEL. Most advertisers 
using spot announcements get 
tuned-in-homes at rates as__ 


oe Se oe ee 


low as 48 cents per 1,000 


. 


© Linoleum City, a large floor covering concern, attributes 
a high percentage of its leads to programs on WCFL. 
Customers are reached not only in Chicago but in 
places like South Bend, Gary, Hammond, Racine, and 
many other outlying points. In fact, Linoleum City has 
heard from a listener in Pakistan, India. 

ee A large ice cream company sponsors a daily sym- 
phonic program over WCFL. A free program offered to 


listeners has been requested by 25,000 persons . 


. posi- 


tive evidence of a tremendous, responsive audience. The 
account has just renewed for the fourth year. 
Call or write WCFL for availabilities, or see your 
Bolling Company representative. 


—WCFL 


An ABC Affiliate 


_ The Voice of Labor 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


January, 1950, when another full- 
hour show, “Cavalcade of Bands,” 
was added to handle the overflow 
of advertisers. The format, except 
for the important addition of a big 
name band, was much like that of 
its predecessor, that is, basically 
variety, featuring top acts. 


s Participating manufacturers al- 
ternate on the two telecasts, four 
products being billed per week on 
each. Commercial position on the 
show is rotated from week to week. 
In a simulated store setting a 
“druggist” behind the counter pre- 
sents a short introduction to each 
sponsor’s sales message, which 
usually is a one-minute film. 

Time and talent costs of the 
shows—an average of about $18,- 
000 weekly for each—are paid by 
the manufacturers. Participations 
on both “Cavalcades” are priced 
at approximately $5,200 each per 
week. 

Co-sponsors for the cycle end- 
ing late this month are: Lilt, Obay, 
Anahist, Johnson & Johnson, Heed, 
Lustre-Creme, Serutan, Hinds 
Honey & Almond cream, RDX, 
Fresh soap and Peb-Ammo. Com- 
peting products—Obay and Heed, 
for example—never appear on the 
same show. On occasion manufac- 
turers ask for and receive permis- 
sion to use substitute products; 
hence the above list numbers more 
than eight. 


= Pharma-Craft Corp., maker of 
Fresh soap, etc., has been a “Caval- 
cade” sponsor for more than 18 
months, Other longtime backers: 
Serutan, Johnson & Johnson and 
Lehn & Fink, manufacturer of 
Peb-Ammo, etc., all of which have 
been with the programs for ap- 
proximately a year. . 

Product Advertising Corp., which 
handles these telecasts, takes un- 
derstandable pride in its record as 
a low-cost producer of name-tal- 
ent packages. “Most programs of a 
comparable nature spend more on 
talent alone than we spend on time 
and talent,” the agency pointed 
out. 

It should be added that time 
costs for the Cavalcades will go 
up as soon as additional stations 
can be cleared. Both shows are 
now carried on approximately 18 
stations; seven to ten outlets will 
be added to this lineup when the 
time becomes available. 


w Since October “Stars,” which 
now has Jackie Gleason as emcee, 
has been presented in the name 
of the “Druggists of America.” 
Independents came into the co- 
operative TV venture, which 
originally involved only chain 
stores, following an agreement be- 
tween National Assn. of Retail 
Druggists and Product Advertising. 
Local credits on “Bands” continue 
to go to drug chains. The local 
retailer has 45 seconds at the start 
of the show, 15 seconds mid-way 
and one minute at the end for his 
sales message. The list of chains 
sharing the local credits on “Bands” 
includes Cunningham, Dow, Galla- 
her, Gray, Hook, Lane, Liggett’s, 
Peoples, Read, Walgreen, Snyder, 
Sun, Sun-Ray, Thrifty, Daw, and 
Whelan. Walgreen and Snyder al- 
ternate in Minneapolis. Gray is on 
in two cities and Walgreen in 
three. 

Some chains, which originally 
carried institutional commercials, 
now fill their time with a brief 
sales pitch for a timely special. 
Altogether an estimated 28,000 
stores, independent and chain, are 
cooperating with the programs. 


@ Retailers are responsible for 
none of the time or talent costs— 
excepting, of course, what the 
chains spend on the production of 
their own local commercials. They 
obtain sponsor credits on a big 
name show most of them couldn’t 
otherwise afford in exchange for 


good display position and con- 
certed promotion of the “Caval- 
cade” television specials. For their 
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POINT OF SALE PUSH—This display is typical of the in-store support the sponsoring 

manufacturers of “Cavalcade” telecasts get from local retailers. “Stars,” which 

pioneered in the Saturday night spot, was switched to Friday when other networks, 

notably NBC with its high-budget “Show of Shows,” began making a strong bid for 
the Saturday night viewer's attention. 


own sakes—as well as for that of 
the check-writing national man- 
ufacturers—the local stores are ex- 
pected to go all out in promoting 
their TV shows and their featured 
products. They rate special treat- 
ment in point of sale and window 
displays, posters and newspaper 
ads, 

Many big chains, food as well 
as drug, have been ‘charging for 
their strategic display locations 
for some time. 

Product Advertising Corp. says 
it is too soon to compare the 
strength of the support given the 
programs by independents with 
that provided by chains, which 
have had a much longer time to 
organize and coordinate their TV 
promotion. Johnson & Johnson, 
Colgate and Lehn & Fink have 
prepared “Cavalcade” brochures to 
send to all the members of the 
National Assn. of Retail Druggists. 
These contain suggestions for and 
material to be used in displays 
to call attention to the shows. 


ws Whelan, one of the cooperating 
chains, recently started a Monday 
through Friday daytime series 
over WOR-TV, New York. The 
store is airing two 30-minute pro- 
grams—“Luncheon At Sardi’s” and 
“Buddy Rogers.” Although these 


telecasts were wholly sponsored by 
Whelan’s at the outset, Product 
Advertising was discussing plans 
for manufacturer participation in 
the daytime lineup as this story 
was being written, with the pos- 
sibility of giving it network cov- 
erage if results are favorable. 

Taking their cue from the drug 
stores, several major food chains 
this fall organized themselves into 
the Food Stores Corp. to back a 
new show, “Star Time,” over 30 
DuMont stations. Although there 
are no details available, it is be- 
lieved their agreement with na- 
tional manufacturers follows 
closely that of the druggists. 

Food producers backing the pro- 
gram, which stars Frances Lang- 
ford, Benny Goodman and Lou 
Parker, are Snow Crop, American 
Home Foods, McCormick & Co. 
and Royal Lace Paper. Time and 
talent budget on a yearly basis is 
approximately $1,000,000. The crit- 
ics have not treated this program 
kindly and as this story went to 
press, the question of whether the 
manufacturers plan to pick up 
their December options was a big 
one. Franklin Bruck Advertising 
Corp. services this account. 

Featured stores are: Grand Un- 
ion, Good Fair, Colonial, Giant, 
Kroger, Albers, Food Center, Na- 


“COLD” PLUGS ON 14 KTUL NEWSCASTS 
OVER 2-DAY PERIOD BRING - - - - 


7,137 Immediate REQUESTS 


FOR U. P. FOREIGN NEWS MAPS! 


KTUL’s 


““AUDIENCE-ACTION” POWER 


ASSURES The MOST For YOUR 
ADVERTISING DOLLAR! 
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AVERY-KNODEL, Inc. — Radio Station Representatives 
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tional Tea, Stop and Shop, Pick 
and Pay, Loblaw, Thorofare and 
Wrigley’s. 


s This pattern of television opera- 
tion may well be applied to other 
industries; from time to time there 
have been discussions of a co- 
operative TV series by clothing 
manufacturers and department 
stores. 

Another type of share-the-cost 
TV technique, this one developed 
by National Broadcasting Co. for 
its “Saturday Night Revue,” serves 
the dual purpose of bringing the 
admittance fee of bigtime video 
down for Mr. Sponsor and stretch- 
ing time availabilities on limited 
facilities. 

The list of companies airing this 
two and one-half hour telecast: 
Swift & Co., Benrus Watch Co., 
Campbell Soup Co., Crosley Divi- 
sion of Avco Mfg. Corp., Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg. Co., S. O. S. Co., 
Snow Crop Marketers, and Wild- 
root. 


a Campbell, Crosley and Snow 
Crop each sponsor a half-hour por- 
tion of the “Revue”; the other /ad- 
vertisers buy one-minute partici- 
pations. Jack Carter, with a dif- 
ferent group of guest stars every 
week, fills the first hour of the 
program; the remainder of the 
time is devoted to the “Show of 
Shows,” spotlighting Sid Caesar 
and Imogene Coca. 

Advertisers on the Carter show 
pay approximately $7,000 (time 
and talent) for one-minute an- 
nouncements and $21,000 for a 
30-minute segment. Prices on the 
“Show of Shows” are roughly $8,- 
000 for a one-minute spot and $24,- 
000 for a half-hour portion. The 
talent budget for this two and one- 
half hours of entertainment re- 
portedly is hitting $75,000 a week. 

The first major project of NBC’s 
then new vice-president, Sylvester 
L, (Pat) Weaver Jr., “Saturday 
Night” was put together early this 
year. The original plan was to sell 
15 one-minute announcements to 
be rotated throughout the show, 
at a cost of $6,020 weekly. 


a When this time clearance plan— 
NBC ordered 190 minutes of time 
and specified that all of it must be 
cleared by stations carrying the 
show—resulted in a complaint to 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission by DuMont against Na- 
tional’s “monopolistic” practices, 
the network started the show in 
late February as a sustainer, de- 
spite a couple of signed orders 
from advertisers. 

The following week sponsors be- 
gan appearing on the show, but 
under a revised sales setup which 
eliminated the rotating announce- 
ments and the necessity for the re- 
quirement that stations carry the 
entire “Revue” to get any of it. 

In June this revised contract ar- 
rangement won the legal approval 
of the FCC and regular license 
renewals were granted to five 
NBC affiliates, which had been put 
on a temporary basis pending the 
outcome of the study of the Du- 
Mont complaint. This fall when 
the “Revue” returned from sum- 
mer vacation, a full house of spon- 
sors was waiting—and there were 
no longer any doubts that Mr. 
Weaver’s expensive gamble would 
pay off. 


® Getting so many sponsors into 
the act on NBC Saturday night has 
hot been an unmixed blessing. A 
listener complained to the New 
York World-Telegram and Sun’s 
critic, Harriet Van Horne, of hav- 
ing heard “32 separate and dis- 
tinct commercials” during the 
show. This may or may not have 
been an accurate count, but the 
two 30-minute segments sold on 
a participating basis include an- 
nouncements for five different 
companies. 

Sandwiched in between are spot 
announcements sold on the local 
station time. And the rule for 


choice nighttime TV seems to be 
double, not single spotting, during 
the station breaks. 

Faced with a similar problem, 
“Godfrey and His Friends” (CBS), 
which started the fall season with 
Toni, Pillsbury and Chesterfield 
sharing the full-hour show, the 
first two with 15 minutes each, 
revised the sponsorship breakdown 
after a few weeks. Chesterfield 
now airs the last 30 minutes every 
week and Toni and Pillsbury al- 
ternate as backers of the first half 
of the show. 

In announcing the revised spon- 
sor schedule, Arthur Godfrey apol- 
ogized to his audience for having 
given them such a heavy dose of 
commercials. He explained that he 
hadn’t been aware of how the ad- 
vertising would pile up, counting 
the local chain breaks. 


@ One of the first money-saving 


makeshift at best, and it has never 
been widely used for network 
shows. As early as November, 1949 
(AA, Nov. 7, 1949) Roland Gillett, 
Young & Rubicam vice-president 
in charge of radio-TV production, 
predicted that the high cost of tele- 
vision time would soon over-bal- 
ance the relatively small amount 
of savings accruing from simul- 
casting. 

There were two sponsored net- 
work simulcasts as of mid-Novem- 
ber: Firestone’s “Voice of Fire- 
stone” (NBC) and Lipton’s “Tal- 
ent Scouts” (CBS), with Godfrey. 
The latter, which chalks up high 
ratings in AM and TV, is a time 
saver for the thinly spread Mr. 
G. as much as it is a budget saver 
for Lipton. Groucho Marx’s quiz 
for DeSoto on TV (NBC) is a 
filmed version of his broadcast 
and thus not technically a simul- 
cast. 
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monthly or monthly are the fre- 
quencies most often employed, but 
some companies—Frigidaire Divi- 
sion of General Motors, for ex- 


ample—have bowed into TV with |] 
very expensive programs presented 
on special octasions. 

Coca-Cola Co. made its entry 


devices developed by TV was the 
simulcast. From the beginning ad- 
vertising perfectionists looked on 
this technique of simultaneous 
coverage on radio and TV as a 


w Another familiar method of 
making the client’s budget go fur- 
ther is the less than once-a-week 
scheduling of programs. Semi- 
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IOWA PEOPLE LIVE 
ITH RADIO! 


BEDROOM 
3.1% 


(WEEK Days) 


O.. of the reasons why radio is so productive in 
Iowa is that listening is more than leisure-time en- 
tertainment. Our people live with radio. The 1950 
Iowa Radio Audience Survey* reveals that except 
for Sundays, less than half of all lowa home listen- 
ing takes place in the living room! Here are all the 


figures: 
Proportion of Listening 
Done With— 
WEEK- SATUR- SUN- 
DAYS DAYS DAYS 
Living Room Set 45.3% 48.9% 55.1% 
Dining Room Set —=_12.7 11.9 9.4 
Kitchen Set 20.0 19.4 18.1 
Bed Room Set 3.1 4.2 5.5 
“Move About” or 
“Other” 18.9 15.6 11.9 


Extra sets help explain this “all-over-the-house” 
listening; 48.87% of lowa’s radio-equipped homes 
now have two or more sets! The chart in the next 
column (from the 1950 Survey) shows that these 
extra sets get intensive listenership. 


The net result of all this is that the average lowa 
radio home listens a total of 13.95 “listener hours’’, 
weekdays ... 15.59 “listener hours’’, Saturdays... 
and 13.52 “listener hours’”’, Sundays! 


WHO continues to get far and away the greatest 
share of Iowa listening, thus continues to be one 
of America’s great radio buys. Write for all the 
facts today, including your free copy of the 1950 
Iowa Radio Audience Survey. 


*The 1950 Edition of the Iowa Radio Audience Survey is 
the thirteenth annual study of radio listening habits in 
Iowa. It was conducted by Dr. F. L. Whan of Wichita Uni- 
versity and his staff. It is based on personal interviews 


LIVING ROOM 
45.5% 


(WEEK Days) 


KITCHEN 
20.07 


(WEEK Davs) 


DINING 
ROOM 
12.77% 


(WEEK bays) 


DAILY USE OF SETS LOCATED IN DIFFERENT ROOMS 
(Percentages based on number of sets located in type of room named) 
seen — 


If located in Bed Room 
If “Moved About” or “Other” 


with 9,110 families and diary records kept at the time of 
listening by 930 Iowa families—all scientifically selected 
from Iowa’s cities, towns, villages and farms. It is a “‘must” 
for every advertising, sales or marketing man who is inter- 
ested in radio in general, and the Iowa market in particular. 


WhO 


+ for lowa PLUS + 


Des Moines . . . 50,000 Watts 
Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 


FREE & PETERS, INC. 
National Representatives 
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into the medium with a Thanks- 
giving Day show (CBS) featuring 
its radio team, Edgar Bergen and 
Charlie McCarthy. The two will 
be back for Coke on Christmas 
in a film show (NBC) co-starring 
Walt Disney characters in their 
TV debut. 

Among the semi-monthly net- 
work sponsored telecasts: “Lucky 
Strike Theater’ (NBC); P&G’s 
“Musical Comedy Time” (NBC); 
“Prudential Family Theater” 
(CBS); Carnation’s “Burns & Al- 
len” (CBS); “Starlight Theater” 
for Johnson wax (CBS); “Ford 
Theater” (CBS); “Magnavox The- 
ater” (CBS); Pall Mall’s “Big 
Story” (NBC); Emerson Radio’s 
“The Clock” (NBC); and Brown 
Shoe’s “Smilin’ Ed McConnell” 
(NBC). Peters Shoe Co. and M&M 
Ltd. alternate as sponsors of the 
last half of “Super Circus” on 
ABC-TV. 


ms Frigidaire presents a once- 
monthly comedy session Sundays 
at 8 p.m. over NBC-TV; Bobby 
Clark is master of merriment one 
month and Bob Hope the next. On 
other Sundays Colgate’s “Comedy 
Hour” is seen at that time with 
Fred Allen, Eddie Cantor and Dean 
Martin and Jerry Lewis taking 
turns in the starring spot. 
Motorola will back NBC-TV’s 
“Four Star Revue” every Wednes- 
day night until January, at which 
time sponsor billing will be shared 


with Norge and a major food com- 
pany. 

One of radio’s favorite share- 
the-cost plans—co-ops (network 
programs which are made avail- 
able for sponsorship locally )—has 
been carried over into TV. 

The network offering the most of 
this type of fare is DuMont, the 
one which has had no radio ex- 
perience. The number fluctuates 
from month to month; as of mid- 
November DuMont had approxi- 
mately nine shows in its coopera- 
tive stable. Among them: “Small 
Fry Club,” “Magic Cottage,” and 
“Captain Video” on two days of 
the week. 


ws American Broadcasting Co.’s 
schedule included seven co-ops, at- 
tracting some 45 advertisers as 
this story went to press. Best seller 
is wrestling, aired in 16 markets 
for 12 sponsors. Runner-up is 
“Crusade in Europe,” now in the 
midst of a re-rerun. 

National Broadcasting Co. sells 
two programs—‘“Who Said That?” 
and “Cactus Jim”’—on a co-op 
basis. Pure Oil and McLaughlin’s 
Manor House coffee buy the for- 
mer in several markets. “Cactus 
Jim” is wholly or partly sold in 
23 markets. Special events are 
offered from time to time. 

As of this writing Columbia 
Broadcasting System has no TV 
co-op programs. 


Don’t Make Your TV Show Too Smart, 
Is Bonafide Mills’ Advice to Admen 


Floor Covering Maker 

Uses Consumer Promotion 

for Ist Time; Sales Soar 
New YorK, Dec. 5—Bonafide 


Mills, 25-year old floor tile man- 
ufacturer, never did consumer ad- 


vertising before 1949. Until then 
all of its advertising had been con- 
fined to business papers. Last year 
it went into big-time television. It 
was one of the first floor tile man- 
ufacturers to use the medium. 

Its current half-hour TV show, 
“Bonny Maid Versatile Varieties,” 
every Friday from 9-9:30 p.m. on 


OF LOCAL ADVERTISERS 


WBNS-TV 


More Columbus merchants buy more time on WBNS-TV than on 


either of the two other local stations, according to a November 


survey of local advertisers using 5 minutes or more a week. 
Included among WBNS-TV advertisers are The F. & R. Lazarus 
& Company, The Ohio Fuel Gas Company, and five leading 


savings and loan associations. 


Local advertisers know which TV station has the best pro- 


gramming and reception. They are familiar at first hand with 


the local tuning habits. 


For the complete local TV picture in Columbus—America’s 


and WBNS-AM 


Fastest Growing TV Market—phone Blair TV Inc., or write direct. 


WBNS-TV 


CBS-TV Network—Affiliated with Columbus Dispatch 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Channel 10 


Sales Office: 33 North High Street 


CORNY BUT GOOD—Bonafide Mills’ three Bonny Girls resist the advances of 
“Wear” and “Tear” in TV commercials that client and agency agree are corny 


but highly 


acceptable. 


NBC-TV, is an example of what 
a company with a moderate ad- 
vertising budget can do to build 
sales in competition with big com- 
panies on this newest and most 
experimental of advertising media. 

Bonafide Mills’ TV advertising 
is handled by Gibraltar Advertis- 
ing Agency. The account execu- 
tive, Frances Scott, is also radio 
and television director of the 
agency. She has had 19 years’ ex- 
perience in radio and seven in tele- 
vision. She attributes the success 
of the Bonafide Mills’ program to 
ten basic factors: 


a 1. The sponsor is cooperative 
and willing to take a chance. 

2. The show is planned for Mr. 
and Mrs. Average American, not 
for Mr. and Mrs. Smart New 
Yorker. 

3. There is no block booking. 

4. The door is always open to 
new talent. 

5. It is a “live” show, literally 
and figuratively. 

6. The stock characters are 
“corny” but funny. 

7. Each program is built around 
the individual personality of a dif- 
ferent star each week. 

8. The decor and costumes have 
been designed specially for use on 
television, now b&w, to accentuate 
contrasts and depth of simulated 
color values. 

9. The products advertised are 
demonstrably good products. 

10. Because of this a variety of 
test demonstrations of the products 
can be made and incorporated as 
part of the continuity of the show. 


a “It’s a mistake to make a show 
too smart,” Miss Scott told AA. 
“If a video show goes over big 
with a smart New York audience 
it’s a show that might be a flop 
outside of New York. Of course, it 
depends on the type of audience 
you want to reach and other condi- 
tions, but generally speaking, if 
you want to reach the masses 
rather than the classes it’s wise to 
avoid trying to be too smart. 

“We don’t believe in block book- 
ing, letting one talent agency do 
all your talent selection,” Miss 
Scott explained. “Many of the big 
shows do, and for some it may be 
the smart thing to do. But I like to 
do my own shopping and see what 
I’m buying before I take it.” 

Miss Scott buys from 64 talent 
agencies, and she and her col- 
leagues spend four to five nights a 
week “catching acts” in every con- 
ceivable place of entertainment. 
In addition, they hold auditions 
frequently, for they are eager to 
find and use new talent. 


a “That’s why our shows are ‘live’ 
shows,” she insists. “We’d never 
think of putting on an act we 
haven’t seen. To get the kind of 
shows we want we have to be able 
to hand pick our talent. We don’t 
believe the same stock company 
technique can hold the type of 
audiences we want week after 
week. 

“People say we do it the hard 


way. Maybe they’re right. Show 
business is hard work. When it 
isn’t, you don’t have a good show 
or good business.” 

Miss Scott paused and lighted a 
cigaret, and we inquired about the 
stock characters of the show, the 


three “Bonny Maids” and the 
comic characters “Wear” and 
“Tear.” 

a “Sure, ‘Wear’ and ‘Tear’ are 


corny,” she admitted. “But people 
like ‘corn,’ good ‘corn.’ It makes 
the smart ones feel superior and 
the not-too-smart-ones comfort- 
able. There’s really a lot of ‘ham’ 
and ‘corn’ in all of us, you know,” 
she added, with a grin, “and its 
always a relief to find it in others. 
We don’t worry about ‘corny’ stuff 
if it makes people chuckle. If you 
can make them laugh, whether 
with you or at you, you’ve got 
their attention. 

“Another thing about our show 
worth noting is that every program 
is planned and built around the 
personality of a different guest star 
each week. That’s doing it the hard 
way again. But; believe me, it 
pays.” 


s Discussing some of the technical 
aspects of the show, Miss Scott 
said that when it was first put to- 
gether a regulation plaid did not 
show up as well on the screen as 
expected. After much experiment- 
ing they finally stitched bright 
green, red, yellow and black 
braided ribbons on dark green 
wool which is the background 
material of the skirts, tartans and 
caps. The jackets are scarlet and 
the blouses and cuffs are pale 
green. Plaid wool socks and buckle 
shoes complete the costumes. 

The fantastic costumes of the 
comic characters “Wear” and 
“Tear” also were specially de- 
signed for contrasts. The jackets 
are light gray, the trunks, caps, 
gloves and shoes are maroon. The 
name of each character is sewed on 
the chest and back of each jacket 
in large block letters. The make- 
up is accentuated and the ears are 
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ears to remove all resemblance to 
people. 

The background of the studio or 
stage consists of plaid drapes, simi- 
lar in design and color to the 
Bonny Maids’ costumes. There are 
a variety of sets which can be 
quickly changed. 


ws The sponsor’s products are 
shown and demonstrated on each 
show. The flexibility of the com- 
pany’s floor tiles, as demonstrated 
in a variety of ways, and the re- 
sistance of the tiles to fire, hot 
fat and gasoline also are demon- 
strated, in comparison with other 
unnamed floor tiles. Many of these 
tests are built around the idea of 
good and evil with “Wear” and 
“Tear” as evil forces and Bonny 
Maid as the good force that al- 
ways triumphs. 

The show will have its second 
anniversary on the air next Jan- 
uary. In less than two years, Miss 
Scott said, the company has es- 
tablished its Bonny Maid brand 
name in the minds of millions of 
people and has more than doubled 
its sales. Thousands of new retail 
outlets have been established, she 
said, directly as a result of the 
television program. 


= The president of the company, 
Samuel Spector, is thoroughly sold 
on television as the best medium 
that can be used to get into the 
homes of potential customers and 
give them a sales message and 
demonstrations on floor coverings, 
Miss Scott said. He believes that 
you have to entertain people to 
get their attention and to hold it, 
and that TV is developing new 
and previously unthought-of tech- 
niques that modern business now 
considers indispensable. 
Nevertheless, Bonafide Mills has 
not decreased its business paper 
advertising. The company uses 
business papers as an auxiliary 
medium for its TV shows, and as 
a means of keeping retailers in- 
formed of trade developments. 


a As evidence that people like 
some “corn” when furnished with 
comic relief, Miss Scott said that 
the characters “Wear” and “Tear” 
were left out of “Versatile Varie- 
ties” for two successive weeks to 
see if there would be any public 
reaction. After the first Friday's 
show, the company received sev- 
eral hundred letters wanting to 
know why “Wear” and “Tear” 
hadn’t been on the show. Follow- 
ing the second Friday's show the 
volume of letters increased, several 
telegrams were received and peo- 
ple began phoning in. After the 
characters rejoined the show the 
letters received were all congratu- 
latory and appreciative. 

“We honestly didn’t think many 
people would note their absence 
from the show,” Miss Scott said. 
“Americans take their entertain- 
ment and commercials seriously. 
Nobody is going to get very far 
or stay very long in television who 
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Tobacco 
Commercial 


PROFILE—Pipe lighter is William Gargan, 
who is cast as “Martin Kane” on U. S. 
Tobacco’s show on NBC-TV. Gargan, who 
appears as a pipe-smoking private eye, 
was one of the first of the big movie 
names to leave Hollywood and set up 
permanently in New York. This is his 
second year on TV. He also plays, the 
Kane role for radio listeners via Mutual 


Kudner Agency handles the mystery show. 


PITCH—Plot calls for sleuthing Bill Gar- 
gan to drop in at tobacco shop, make a 
purchase and, incidentally, hear the to- 
bacconist extol the merits of Old Briar, 
Dill’s Best; Tweed and Model pipe tobac- 
cos. Commercial crops up as part of 
conversation between customer and tobac- 
conist. Sample: “Did you say 10 cents?” 
“Yes, | said 10 cents. And it’s mild.” 
There is never any interruption in flow of 
plot for message from the announcer. 


PITCHER—Here is “Happy McMann,” the 

man across the counter from Bill Gargan 

and friend. As the tobacconist member of 

the “Martin Kane” cast, it’s “Happy’s” 

job to deliver the conversation commer- 

cial when a customer drops in to buy 
pipe tobacco. 


PARTING—“Martin Kane” show ends with 

Gargan going out door of tobacconist’s, 

Saying, “Good night, folks. See you 
next week.” 


Local Merchandising 
Key to Miller Show 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 5—Operating 
on the theory that it is better 
to buy a shoe that fits than to 
modify the foot itself, Miller Brew- 
ing Co. here has, for the second 
year, bought a radio program and 
a network that fit its existing mer- 
chandising plans. 

This sounds elementary, but few 
if any large advertisers today can 
say they are following such a 
theory. Common practice, of 
course, is to make the best of the 
best packaged programming avail- 
able. 

Miller, new to the national ra- 
dio field a year and a Half ago, 
moved into radio with caution. 
Over the lines of what may have 
been American Broadcasting Co.’s 
all-time minimum network, it 
launched “Lawrence Welk and the 
High Life Revue” on a cross- 


country trek. 

It was a natural for 
Welk, never before sponsored, had 
long billed himself as the Cham- 
pagne Maestro; Miller High Life 
for some years was promoted as 
“the champagne of bottle beer.” 


es Welk and his orchestra were en- 
gaged to broadcast a program of 
more or less straight dance music 
from a different city each week; 
Welk’s itinerary was carefully tai- 
lored to Miller’s merchandising 
needs, market by market. 

Under the guidance of Paul 
Mueller, Miller’s sales director, 
areas newly under cultivation or 
older ones requiring special at- 
tention were put on the schedule 
for major broadcasts. It was felt 
that the personal visits could pep 
up sales in key markets. So the 


Miller. 


DENVER GREETING—All kinds of free publicity are won for Miller Brewing by 
Welk’s appearances. In Denver, pennants were hung along 16th St. 


brewer took the program on in| pany’s renewals from time to time 

June, 1949, for a 13-week test. and, finally, on Oct. 4 this year, ex- 
pansion from 42 ABC stations to 

a How well it served Miller pur-/| 193. 

poses is evidenced by the com- Just how much this program has 


There is no substitute 
for the good music of WOXR 


Comparison of New York radio listening 
6 months 1950—6 months 1949 


950 


INCREASE 
DECREASE 


7 A.M. TO 6 P.M., MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


INCREASE 
DECREASE 


6 P.M. TO MIDNIGHT, MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


SETS IN USE 


WOQXR 1% 


Source: Pulse, Inc. Based on % of homes with radio sets in use and WQXR average ratings for all time periods combined. 


WOXR 


AM and FM 


The Radio Station of The New York Times, Times Square, New York 18, N. Y. 
Represented nationally by Paul H. Raymer Co. 
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built up Miller High Life sales 
is not known. As Frederick C. 
Miller, president of the brewery, 
points out, “normal” increase be- 
cause of other advertising, sales, 
etc., is difficult to isolate in the 
light of the company’s phenomenal 
300% increase in sales volume in 
the past five years. But he has 
no doubt of the high immediate 
impact or of the continuing effect 
of the Welk promotion market-by- 
market. 

High Life beer is not sold every- 
where in the U.S. It is sold, how- 
ever, in many major markets from 
coast to coast, and Miller finds 
national magazines suitable as a 
medium. (Collier’s, Esquire, Look 
and The New Yorker, as well as 
several sports magazines and scores 
of trade publications, are on the 
list this year.) Miller also uses a 
tremendous amount of point of 
sale materials, as well as 24-sheet 
posters, painted boards and news- 
papers in some markets. 

While none of these media will 
be cut down, it is obvious that the 
unusual radio program in 1950-51 


will get a higher proportion of the 
company’s advertising budget. 
(Miller’s only use of TV is ex- 
periments with spots in Milwau- 
kee.) Mathisson & Associates here 
is the agency. 


@ This is how the Welk program 
is used: 

At least two weeks before Welk 
is to play a town, Charles Helli- 
well of the agency—once in a 
while with a press agent of the 
orchestra—visits the town to co- 
ordinate all factors involved. He 
checks with the ABC station to 
see that it has its cues (such as 
plans to play Welk records often 
for a fortnight), talks with city 
editors and the manager of the 
theater, dance hall or other places 
where Welk will play, and spends 
some time with the local distribu- 
tor. Everything depends on the 
latter. The distributor is the key 
man in the picture. He has most to 
do and can benefit the most. 

Meanwhile, the network has fur- 
nished the local station with in- 
structions and special materials, 


45.0% 


30% 


22.3% 


KWKH and 
here in our rich tri-state market . . . and the chart above proves it. 


“radio Know-How” 


IT's EASY, 
WHEN YOU 


KNOW HOW! 


SHREVEPORT HOOPER STATION AUDIENCE INDEX 
SHARE OF AUDIENCE, WEEKDAY MORNINGS 
DECEMBER ‘49 - 


APRIL '50 


18.6% 


are practically synonymous 


The most recent five-month Shreveport Hoopers show that on 
Weekday Mornings (8 a.m.—12 noon) KWKH gets a 101.8% 
greater Share of Audience than the next station. Even for Total 
Rated Periods, KWKH’s share is 72.4% greater than Station B! 


BMB Study No. 2 reveals that KWKH gets a Daytime Audience 
of more than 300,000 families in 87 Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas 
counties. 227,701 (or 75.9%) of these families are “average daily 


listeners” to KWKH! 


Any way you look at it, KWKH is the outstanding radio value 
in our area. Write direct or ask The Branham Company for all 


the proof! 


KW 


SHREVEPORT 
50,000 Watts e CBS 


{ LOUISIANA 


KH 


The Beasham Company, itvesentasioes 
Henry Clay, General Manager 
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PULLS THEM IN—Part of the crowd of 12,000 who turned out in Milwaukee to 
watch Lawrence Welk originate one of his weekly ABC broadcasts. 


and Miller Brewing Co. furnishes 
a big sheaf of outstanding dealer 
and distributor aids. In this folder 
are advertising mats, publicity 
mats, truck and wall signs, sug- 
gested radio spots, local tie-in 
stories and a list of Lawrence Welk 
recordings for disc jockeys. This 
material is free; instructions for its 
use are thorough. 


@ On the big day of Welk’s ar- 
rival, the distributor takes him 
to the stations (frequently even 
other network stations set up in- 
terviews for Welk), accompanies 
the band leader in a parade or 
other festivity, and exploits him 
in other ways. 

Distributors are eager for such 
visits, chiefly to use the occasion 
for impressing key clients and 
prospects. Requests for the ap- 
pearances are numerous. 

(Some ABC stations carrying the 
show as a sustainer in non-Miller 
markets last year began to press 
the network to put it on their out- 
lets commercially; at the same 
time, dealers in those towns began 
yelping for Miller’s High Life. 
What had happened was that some 
Miller commercials had leaked 
through to the stations, the radio 
audience had been impressed—and 
customers began asking for the 
brand.) 


ws Welk’s program, broadcast na- 
tionally only once a week, for a 
half-hour on Wednesday night, 
originates from all kinds of places 
in a year’s time—from Washington 
(the Statler Hotel), Omaha (Or- 


pheum Theater), Sheboygan (Pla- 
dium), Davenport (food show), 
Hollywood (Playdium ballroom), 
etc. It’s a versatile outfit. 

On non-originating nights, also, 
the band is still useful to the 
brewer. Distributors are almost as 
pleased to have Welk’s band in 
their town for an engagement other 
than Wednesday night as they are 
to have him do a broadcast. The 
same exploitation is possible. Welk 
himself is considered a “natural” 
for this typeof work. 

Now well past its initial, ex- 
perimental stage, the program is 
nevertheless still formative. New 
techniques are constantly being 
worked out. From what was orig- 
inally a straight program of dance 
music, a broader format has been 
evolved aimed at pleasing a wider 
audience. Latest change has been 
to add a “Thanks, America” theme. 


ws Mr. Helliwell points out that 
the ABC network has played an 
important part in the success of 
the program. Considerable promo- 
tion-work is handled for the pro- 
gram by the network, through Bill 
Wilson Jr., ABC account executive 
in Chicago. There are other assists 
it gives, such as a closed-circuit 
broadcast arranged prior to the 
Oct. 4 broadcast for distributors in 
the 194 markets where the broad- 
casts are now heard. 

There is one aspect of the matter 
that still puzzles some people: They 
can’t understand why such a suc- 
cessful, practical merchandising ef- 
fort isn’t taken up by other radio 
advertisers. 


Canadian AM Radio Combines Both 
Government and Private Ownership 


Government Handles Net 
Programs, Independents 
Control Local Shows 


ToRONTO, Dec. 7—Canada’s wide- 
ly scattered population of 14,000,- 
000 persons is served by 125 pri- 
vately owned AM stations, 14 gov- 
ernment owned AM stations and 
36 FM transmitters, of which five 
are government owned. 

Gross billings of all broadcast- 
ing stations in 1950, as estimated 
by the Canadian Assn. of Broad- 
casters, will be $27,000,000—up 
$5,000,000 from 1949. 

In 1941, about 78% of all Cana- 
dian households had radio receiv- 
ers. Following the end of the war- 
time freeze, set sales skyrocketed 
and, by the end of 1949, 93.9% 
of all Canadian households had 
one or more AM sets (only 50% 
of Canadian households are equip- 
ped with telephones). 

Under the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Act of 1936, the publicly owned 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp. is re- 
sponsible for regulations control- 
ling the establishment and opera- 
tion of networks, as well as the 
character of programs aired on all 
Canadian stations and the propor- 
tion of time that may be devoted 
to advertising in broadcast pro- 
grams. 


Faced with the problem of pro- 


viding service to citizens living in 
six of the world’s 24 time zones and 
speaking two languages, the gov- 
ernment owned Canadian Broad- 
casting Corp. has worked out an 
unusual arrangement. 

The CBC controls all national 
and regional network program- 
ming and operates almost all high- 
power standard and short wave 
transmission facilities. The 125 
privately owned AM stations are 
charged by the CBC with provid- 
ing local community service. 

Because of the limited number 
of CBC stations, however, a major- 
ity of all stations on networks set 
up by the CBC are privately 
owned. 

The CBC operates three net- 
works, the Trans-Canada and 
Dominion webs serving English- 
language audiences, and the 
French Network, serving .the 3,- 
000,000 citizens of the French- 
speaking Province of Quebec. 


= Privately owned stations affili- 
ated with the three networks are 
grouped in three classes: (1) Basic 
(those providing all network serv- 
ice); (2) Supplementary “A” (in- 
cluding stations which may be 
added for commercial shows at the 
request of the sponsor, but which 
also carry all network sustaining 
service), and (C) Supplementary 
“B” (including stations which may 


be added to the web for commer- 
cial shows, and which carry only 
sustaining programs of national 
importance). 

The CBC Trans-Canada network 
has 24 basic stations (11 of which 
are CBC-owned); 15 Supplemen- 
tary “A” stations, and four Supple- 
mentary “B” outlets. 

The CBC Dominion web has 3] 
basic stations (only one of which 
is CBC-owned), six Supplementa- 
ry “A” and ten Supplementary 
“B” stations. 

The CBC French network has 
three CBC-owned basic stations, 13 
Supplementary “A” and no Sup- 
plementary “B” stations. 


a From time to time, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp. permits pri- 
vately owned stations to form sub- 
sidiary networks on a per occasion 
basis (these include both English 
and French subsidiary webs). 
However, stations forming such 
a subsidiary network must pur- 
chase their wire services from 
land-line companies through the 
CBC, which resells the facilities 


Hoopers* Prove 
WDOK Has 


Increased Its 
Audience Every 


Month Since 
Opening Day** 


Get in line with the 158 
other local and national 
advertisers who are 
enjoying the ready 
response of this ever- 
increasing audience —at 


LOW COST COVERAGE 


*Monthly Hooper Radio Audience Index 
May through September 1950. 


**Only one other Cleveland station can 
show a monthly audience increase dur- 
ing this period 
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at a profit. Since such hook-ups 
must pay the “per occasion” rate 
for lines, the subsidiary nets so 
organized usually are small. 

FM radio has been slow in de- 
yeloping in Canada. Although 
there are 36 licensed FM opera- 
tions, the majority are satellites of 
AM stations and duplicate AM 
programming. The CBC has not 
encouraged separate programming 
on FM as a matter of policy, al- 
though two stations have been 
given permission to program sepa- 
rately on an experimental basis. 


s As yet, there is no Canadian 
television station and, according 
to the Canadian Assn. of Broad- 
casters, TV probably will not be- 
come an important factor in Can- 
ada for at least five or six years. 

However, the CBC at the pres- 
ent time is building television cen- 
ters in Toronto and Montreal. If 
there are no delays because of 
materials shortages, the CBC hopes 
to have both stations on the air by 
late fall, 1951. Most of the equip- 
ment has been ordered and deliv- 
ery is expected to start hext 
spring. 

At least ten privately owned 
stations have applied for video li- 
censes in the past two and a half 
years but no action on the applica- 
tions has been taken by the De- 
partment of Transport, Canada’s 
licensing authority. 

It is unlikely that any private 
licenses will be granted until the 
Royal Commission on Arts, Letters 
and Sciences makes its report to 
Parliament on a recent study of 
radio and television. 


a Network programming in Cana- 
da is fed to the various networks 
by key CBC stations. Rates for 
carrying commercial shows also 
are set by the CBC. With a few 
exceptions, the network rate is 
below the card rate of network 
stations. 

After frequency and regional 
discounts are deducted, stations 
receive about 50% of the balance 
—a source of some irritation to 
privately owned stations. The 
broadcasters’ association points out 
that a station with a card rate of 
$80 in most cases would receive 
in the neighborhood of $33 an hour 
for a network show. 

Currently, “basic” network sta- 
tions must carry all programs aired 
during periods known as “reserve 
time.” And there is no compensa- 
tion for carrying sustaining shows. 

A total of 17.27% of the Trans- 
Canada and Dominion nets’ serv- 
ice is commercial, while 22.63% 
of the French Network program- 
ming consists of sponsored shows. 


ws As might be expected, an im- 
portant portion of Canadian net- 
work shows originate in the U. S. 
A total of 84 programs are im- 
ported from U. S. webs. Of these, 


19 are once-a-week offerings and | 


13 are Monday through Friday 
shows. 

Practically all U. S. sponsors 
using the CBC French Network 
use all-Canadian talent on shows 
produced in the Dominion. A num- | 
ber of American sponsors also use 
Canadian talent on the English 
webs, i.e., “Brave Voyage,” “John 
& Judy,” “The Wayne & Shuster 
Show,” etc. 

Unlike the U. S., in which spon- 
sored programs get the prefer- 
ence over sustaining shows, the 
CBC determines the time available 
for commercial shows after de- 
mands for sustaining programs are 
met. 

No definite amount of time is 
set aside for commercial broad- 
casting. Each sponsored show is 
considered individually for con- 
tent, quality, entertainment value, 
etc. As a result, the over-all ratio 
of commercial shows to sustainers 


has never exceeded 20%. 


All Canadian broadcasting sta- 
tions have national representa- 
tives, most of them with branches 
in both Toronto and Montreal. The 
majority also have U. S. repre- 
sentatives, most of whom are lo- 
cated in New York. However, the 
majority of business carried by 
Canadian stations is placed from 
Toronto or Montreal. 

The Canadian Assn. of Broad- 
casters—similar in many respects 
to the National Assn. of Broad- 
casters in the U. S.—is composed 
of 102 of the 125 privately owned 
stations. CBC o-and-o stations are 
not eligible for membership. 

The CAB serves as a clearing 
house for information and ideas, 
particularly in the field of com- 
munity and public service pro- 
gramming. It also helps members 
solve technical broadcasting prob- 
lems, trade practice problems and 
supplies information on inaccurate 
advertising and the efficient oper- 
ation of broadcasting stations. 


Co-op Programs Growing Steadily; 
Mutual Airs More Than a Dozen 


Sponsor Tab Totals 
Over $6,500,000 for 
Its Shows, Net Reports 


New York, Dec. 5—Radio’s out- 
standing cooperative program in 
1950, most authorities agree, was 
Mutual Broadcasting System’s 
“Game of the Day,” which it in- 
troduced for the first time this 
year. This play-by-play broadcast 
of major league baseball games, 


which was on the air six days a 
week, Monday through Saturday, 
from April 18 to Oct. 1, was fea-| 
tured by 326 stations and had} 
3,220 sponsors. 

If the success of a cooperative | 
radio program, which is simply a| 
network feature sold locally to in- | 
dividual advertisers, may be meas- | 
ured by its number of sponsors, | 
then MBS’s “Game of the Day” 
leads the field in this type of pro- 
gram. 

While some advertisers bought | 
only a one-minute announcement | 
between innings of play, a sub-| 
stantial majority, according to B. J. 
Hauser, who heads MBS’s co-op 
department, bought the full week’s 
schedule of play-by-play accounts. | 
s Costs varied for individual ad-| 
vertisers, depending on local sta-| 
tions’ rates, population density, | 
area served, and related factors. | 
For example, an advertiser in| 
California taking a full week’s 
schedule would pay about $3, 200 
($2,750 for time and $450 for pro- | 
gram charges) over KHJ, Los 
Angeles, while an advertiser in 
Idaho would pay about $210 ($180 
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for time and $30 for program 
charges). 

All types of local businesses 
used the “Game of the Day” pro- 
gram. Local stations all over the 
country have received thousands 
of testimonial letters from adver- 
tisers, Mr. Hauser says. 

With the close of the baseball 
season, Mutual offered a three- 


part football program. This con- 
sists of a 7:15 to 7:30 p.m., EST, 
broadcast Fridays on “Tomorrow’ S| 
Football”; the “Game of the Week” | 
broadcast Saturdays; and “Football 
Results,” 7 to 7:15 p.m., EST, 
Saturdays. These programs are 
handled by Al Helfer and Art 
Gleeson, who also handled the 
baseball programs this season. 

These co-op football programs, 
which are sold as a package, had 
571 sponsors and were carried by 
220 stations. As in the case of the 
“Game of the Day,” time and pro- 
gram charges vary. 

A new co-op program started a 
few weeks ago by Mutual, and 
which is now being carried by 250 
stations, is “Poole’s Paradise,” a 
music-audience participation pro- 
gram broadcast Monday through 
Friday from 3 to 4 p.m., EST. 


s In addition to playing records 
and talking, Bob Poole makes four 
phone. calls on each program to 
listeners and asks a musical ques- 
tion. Each listener who answers 
correctly gets a $25 government 
savings bond and a chance at the 
jackpot, which builds up about 
$100 each day in savings bonds. 

The telephone numbers are ob- 
tained from postal cards sent in by 
listeners. Poole is receiving about 
15,000 cards a week, Mr. Hauser 
says. These are placed in a hopper 
which is spun each time before 
Poole picks out a card. Mutual sup- 
plies local stations with printed 
postal cards at cost and the stations 
distribute the cards to sponsors 
of the show. 

Radio co-ops have become big 
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business. Mutual estimates that ad- 
vertisers spend $6,500,000 annually 
for time only on co-op programs 
over its network. Mr. Hauser de- 
clined to estimate the over-all 
amount spent for this type of ad- 
vertising. 


# The original Mutual co-op pro- 
gram—Fulton Lewis Jr.’s. news 
commentary—which may still be 
heard every evening Monday 
through Friday from 7 to 7:15, 
EST, was first broadcast 13 years 
ago in 1937. A small company in 
northern New York, the name of 
which, Mr. Hauser said, Mutual is 
not at liberty to release, offered to 
advertise on the Lewis program if 
it could be done in the local ad- 
vertiser’s market area. After con- 
siderable discussion, arrangements 
were made and the program was 
locally sponsored for the first time, 
and Mutual was in the business of 
selling co-ops. Today, the Fulton 
Lewis program has 602 sponsors 
which, Mr. Hauser says, is the 
largest individual co-op program. 
except the “Game of the Day.” 


s A remarkable indication of the 
popularity of the Lewis program 
was given last summer in Balti- 
more. On July 25, WCBM asked 
on the Lewis show whether listen- 
ers wanted it to continue. The re- 
sponse was 6,500 pieces of mail, 
Mr. Hauser says, and a virtual 
blocking of the station’s telephones 
for almost two days. 

“Another remarkable thing 
about the poll,” Mr. Hauser pointed 
out, “was the emphatic way in 
which people wrote. They simply 
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let themselves go, in some in- 
stances violently. Not more than 
30 persons wanted the program 
discontinued.” 


s Sponsors, apparently, are equal- 
ly enthusiastic about the Lewis 
program. Last August, E. S. Gay- 
nor, president of E. S. Gaynor 
Lumber Co., Sioux City, Ia., in re- 
newing his contract with KTRI for 
the Lewis program, after having 
used it on a six-month trial basis, 
wrote: 

“When we first signed the con- 
tract for the sponsorship of Fulton 
Lewis Jr.’s program for a six- 
month period beginning Feb. 14, 
1950, we had just received from 
our accountants the monthly fig- 
ures for 1949 (the largest year in 
our 39 years of business). The per- 
centage of increase for the same 
months of 1950 over the same 
months of 1949 are as follows: 

“January, 1950, loss 22%; Feb- 
ruary, gain 17%; March, gain 
914%; April, gain 40%; May, gain 
12%; June, gain 52%; July, gain 
“134%.” 


= Mutual supplies local stations at 
cost with specially prepared and 
carefully tested sales promotion 
material to help them build more 
sales with Mutual’s co-op pro- 
grams. The local stations in turn 
offer these materials to advertisers. 
Materials available include 24- 
sheet posters imprinted with the 
advertiser’s name, local station and 
time of broadcast; imprinted car 
cards and window displays; photos 
of Fulton Lewis Jr., Kate Smith 
and other Mutual stars, to be used 
with newspaper publicity or as 
counter displays; folders, in three 
colors and imprinted, for direct 
mail use; correspondence stickers 
for use on the backs of envelopes, 
on invoices, statements, etc.; and 
newspaper mats for a complete 
newspaper advertising campaign. 

Mutual is devoting 40% more 
time to co-ops today than it was 
a year ago. It believes that this 
type of program service can build 
larger audiences for advertisers 
and make money for its 543 af- 
filiated stations as well as for the 
network. 


It is constantly looking for aD- | Coe om 


propriate new programs and co-op | 
program ideas that will combine | 
the best in entertainment with 
merchandising possibilities for lo- 
cal advertisers. Mutual is con- 
vinced that co-ops are an integral 
and important part of its over-all 
operation, and it intends to keep 
on pioneering with this type of 
program. 

In addition to the co-op pro- 
grams already mentioned, the list 
of Mutual’s co-ops includes: 


TIME* evenanes 


Brown M-F 10-10:15 a.m. 
oun a... Sun. 2:30-2:45 p.m. 
Cedric Foster M-F 1-1:15 p.m. 
Gabriel Heatter’s 
Mailbag M-F 2-2:15 p.m. 
Robert Hurleigh M-F 9-9:15 a.m. 
Ladies’ Fair 


Tom Moore, emcee M-F 11-11:30 a.m. plus 


Behind the News 
Marvin Miller M-F 2:15-2:30 p.m. 


Mutual Newsreel M-F 7:45-8 p.m. 
Reporters’ Round- 

Up Thurs. 9:30-10 p.m. 
Rod & Gun Club 

of the Air Thurs. 8:30-8:55 p.m. 


M-F 12-12:15 p.m. 
Tell Your Neighbor M-F 9:15-9:30 a.m. 


*All times are EST. 


Seattle's New ‘Scandia Barn Dance’ 
Is Top Radio Show in Northwest 


SEATTLE, Dec. 6—“Tune in for 
laughs, tie in for fast sales!” is a 
line used in promoting Scandia 
Barn Dance with the grocery 
trade. And that line tells a lot 
about why this show, still less than 
a year old, is one of the North- 
west’s top radio programs. 

As entertainment, Scandia is 
directed to the big Northwest 
Scandinavian audience, and to 
thousands of others who love 
Scandinavian songs, dialect and 
humor. 

As advertising, Scandia is writ- 
ten and prepared, not for one big 
sponsor buying a half-hour Satur- 
day evening over KOMO, 50,000- 
watt NBC outlet here, but for a 
number of small food manufactur- 
ers, each with a limited budget, 
each able to buy only a piece of a 
big-time show. 


a The Scandia show was con- 
ceived by Bill Warren, KOMO 
program director, and was writ- 
ten and developed by Doug Set- 
terberg, KOMO announcer-pro- 
ducer and writer of the jukebox 
favorite, “He’s a Scandinavian Hot 
Shot.” Setterberg mc’s the show 
and plays the part of the star, Tor- 
vald. 

The cast includes soprano and 
baritone singers, a barn dance 
quartet, and Fred Lloyd, KOMO 
announcer. Lloyd stands 6’8”, 


weighs over 300 pounds, and claims 
to be the biggest man in Seattle 
radio. He plays the part of an 
eight-year-old boy in the show, 
and the gag gets across without 
benefit of TV. 

From the outset, the Scandia 
show has drawn well. Every per- 
formance has had a packed house 
watching and sometimes partici- 
pating in the broaicast, and reser- 
vations for tickets are as much 
as six to eight weeks in advance. 


@ Frank B. Taskett, heading the 
Taskett Advertising Agency, picked 
up the show at the beginning 
and has handled it consistently 
since. Taskett specializes in food 
advertising, and at first the spon- 
sors were entirely Taskett clients. 
Later, with Taskett’s organization 
of the Northwest Food Manufac- 
turers Assn., the association took 
over the show, and members of 
the association now sponsor the 
broadcasts. The association is a 
cooperative venture, and Mr. Tas- 
kett is its manager. Members 
jointly participate in advertising 
programs and promotions which 
individually they could not han- 
dle (AA, Aug. 21). 

Five food manufacturers spon- 
sor Scandia: Superior Biscuit Co. 
(Red Arrow crackers); Turner & 
Pease Co. (Meadow Brook sweet 
cream butter); Old Yankee Foods 
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GAGS AND GROCERIES—Top personnel 
on Scandia Barn Dance are, |. to r.: 
Frederick (Little Ingvald) Lloyd, KOMO 
announcer; Doug (Torvald) Setterberg, 
KOMO and Ruth 
(Ingeborg) Stendal, soprano. 


roducer ? 


(canned food specialties); Con- 
tinental Mills Co. (Krusteaz pie 
mix); and Marine Electrolysis 
Eliminator Co. (Red Devil soot 
and carbon remover). 


a Commercials are woven into the 
show. They may be sung, danced, 
rhymed or spoken in dialect. There 
is sometimes a kidding about the 
products, and the advertising is 
part of the fun. The result is be- 
lieved far more effective, and the 
time given to- commercials is 
stretched without offense. 

Sometimes commercials for two 
products are combined. Thus, Old 
Yankee canned blueberries and 
Krusteaz pie crust easily are 
pushed at the same time; like- 
wise, crackers and butter, or syrup 
and butter for pancakes. It should 
be noted that the sponsors are not 
competitive with one another. 

One of Setterberg’s commercials 
was a take-off on Goldilocks and 
the Three Bears; but instead of 
porridge, the story was built 
around Krusteaz pies. A member 
of the radio audience liked the 
commercial well enough to write 
in for the copy—something which 
doesn’t happen often to anybody’s 
commercials, according to Lucille 
Fuller, Mr. Taskett’s girl-Friday 
on this program. 
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As a matter of recognition with. 
in the advertising profession, the 
Advertising Assn. of the West 
made two awards this summer to 
Scandia Barn Dance. The program 
was judged the best in cities over 
100,000 population; it also was 
given the “Oscar” for the best ra- 
dio commercials in the West. 

Back of the Scandia advertis- 
ing format is this thinking, as out- 
lined to AA by Mr. Taskett: Loca] 
food manufacturers are up against 
national producers able to buy and 
put on the best in advertising. In- 
dividually, the small, local manu- 
facturers cannot compete. But to- 
gether, they can buy the same sort 
of talent as their big competitors, 
Furthermore, working together, 
they can merchandise their adver- 
tising (a radio show in this case), 
and thus build distribution—some- 
thing that their big, national com- 
petitors already have thoroughly 
developed. 


a The importance of building dis- 
tribution is the key to Scandia 
advertising. Most of the small food 
manufacturers, going after bigger 
sales, must first expand distribu- 
tion. In one case, Mr. Taskett re- 
ported, one of Scandia’s sponsors 
has boosted its distribution in the 
Seattle area from 20% of outlets 
to better than 90%. Whether this 
was because of radio advertising, 
better selling by the manufactur- 
er’s salesmen, better tie-ins by 
grocery men, or help from con- 
tinued newspaper advertising, it 
is not possible to say. But this 
much is certain: that a good radio 
show is a good medium for putting 
pep in the sales force, Mr. Taskett 
observed. 

Actually, Mr. Taskett suggested, 
there are three targets for a show 
such as Scandia. It is aimed one- 
third at the public, one-third at 
the manufacturers’ own sales 
forces, and one-third at grocery 
men. 


@ The sales force of the small 
manufacturer, for example, must 
be twice as aggressive as that of 
the big, established manufacturer 
in order to get results, he said. 
That means the sales force has to 
have tools to work with. Scandia 
Barn Dance, billed to the trade as 
the “biggest live audience show in 
the Northwest,” provides such a 
tool. By the same token, backers 
of the show recognize that there 
will be rotation among sponsors. 

The contagious enthusiasm of a 
good consumer show brings results, 
too, with the “overworked grocer,” 
Mr. Taskett pointed out. That helps 
the manufacturers’ salesmen get 
store displays. How much of the 
increased sales can be laid to bet- 
ter displays, or to pre-sold con- 
sumers, no one can tell, but what 
counts, as one sponsor observed, 
is the sales curve. In his case, the 
curve was up at a time when sea- 
sonally it normally drops. 


a Joint promotion of the show 
also enables the sponsors to do 
joint work in merchandising with 
the trade. Scandia sponsors, for 
example, recently threw a manu- 
facturers’ party for the food trade 
in Seattle. Every buyer in the area 


served, and the Scandia cast put 
on a special performance for the 
trade. That helped sell distribution, 
among other things. One chain or- 
ganization, for example, which 
never had handled the products of 
one Scandia sponsor, told the man- 
ufacturer during the show: “I'll see 
you Monday, and have an order 
for you.” 

Similarly, the Scandia cast put 
on a show at the convention of 
the Washington State Grocers and 
Meat Dealers Assn. in Yakima, 
obtaining advertising with the 
trade that manufacturers never 
could have obtained at the same 
cost individually. 

In a sense, this promotion at a 
state level sums up what is unusual 


about Scandia Barn Dance. 


was invited. A buffet supper was } 
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Piel Bros. Adding More TV, Still Plans 
to Use Newspapers and Radio Chiefly 


New York, Dec. 7—Piel Bros., 
Brooklyn brewer, will increase its 
advertising budget in 1951 to 
“something in excess of $1,000,- 
000,” and will add more television 
spots to its advertising program, 
William N. Berech, Piel’s adver- 
tising and sales promotion man- 
ager, told AA. 

While the company’s 1951 ad- 
vertising plans 
are still being 
developed by Mr. 
Berech and the 
brewery’s new 
advertising agen- 
cy, Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, radio 
and newspapers 
will continue to 
be the two prin- 
cipal media that 
will be used next , 
year, Mr. Berech 
said. 

Piel’s advertising budget this 
year, which was about $1,000,000, 
Mr. Berech said, was divided about 
equally between newspapers and 
radio. Only about 10% of the total 
was used for TV. Mr. Berech de- 
clined to say how much TV would 
be increased in 1951. He said, how- 
ever, that the budget for radio 
and newspapers would not be cut. 

The company started using TV 
spots in a small way about two 
and a half years ago. It has been 
largely experimental. “Our great- 
est penetration,” Mr. Berech said, 
“has been made with spot musical 
jingles on the radio during the 
last seven years. 


z 


Berech 


Wm. 


a “We have found that musical 
jingles give fast penetration in our 
market area, and that radio spots 
have given us good value for 
every advertising dollar we have 


spent. 

“Of course, radio spots,” he 
pointed out, “depend on the pro- 
grams before and following spot 
announcements. But we have been 
able to build up some fine adja- 
cencies which, as we have found, 
can make all the difference in the 
world. A poor spot often does well 
in a good spot,” he punned. 

But Mr. Berech believes that 
newspaper advertising also is nec- 
essary for a product such as beer. 
Piel’s ties in its radio announce- 
ments with its newspaper ads and 
the latter with the former as far 
as practicable. 


s Radio spot announcements for 
Piel’s beer are broadcast by 33 
local stations in a nine-state area, 
from Massachusetts to Virginia, 
along the Atlantic seaboard. The 
frequency varies from a few times 
a day in small markets to 23 times 
daily on each of the five metro- 
politan New York stations used. 

These announcements are tied 
in with newspaper ads in seven 
newspapers in metropolitan New 
York and 32 newspapers scattered 
throughout the nine-state area. 

Spot TV announcements on 
films are used irregularly on three 
New York stations, and a 15- 
minute newsreel is used on a few 
out-of-town stations. This has been 
experimental. Whether it will be 
continued in 1951 is now being 
considered. Last fall, Piel’s also 
experimented with a boxing show 
in Westchester County, N. Y. 


# A thing that many people seem 
to overlook, in Mr. Berech’s opin- 
ion, is the importance of advertis- 
ing follow-through, whether the 
medium used is TV, radio or news- 
| papers, or all three. A continual 
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TV GNOME—This gnome has been identi- 

fied with Piel’s beer advertising and 

sales promotion since the turn of the cen- 

tury and is now used by the company 
on its TV spot announcements. 


flow of fresh sales promotion ma- 
terial to distributors and dealers is 
vitally necessary, he believes, for 
any consumer product. 

Too many manufacturers, he 
thinks, make the mistake of neg- 
lecting to service their retail out- 
lets, which he regards as the most 
vital link in the manufacturer’s 
chain of distribution. 


‘Late TV Time 
Paying Off for 
Anchor Hocking 


New York, Dec. 6—When An- 
chor Hocking Glass Corp. last 
spring put its television show, 
“Broadway Open House,” on NBC 
from 11 to 12 p.m, it was 
regarded in TV and advertising 
circles as a costly and foolish in- 
novation. No TV show had ever 
been sold at such an hour before. 

But the glass manufacturer’s ad- 
vertising agency, William H. 
Weintraub & Co., was not indulg- 
ing in eccentricity or taking a 
blind chance. 

The agency had made an ex- 
haustive research of TV practices 
and potentials. It found that so- 
called prime time was difficult 
to book, and that as more adver- 
tisers began using the medium 
popular hours would become in- 
creasingly difficult to get. 


s Anchor Hocking agreed with the 
agency’s findings. It increased its 
advertising budget about five times 
to put on the show, which was 
intended, as most advertising pro- 
grams are, to reach the maximum 
number of people with the mini- 
mum number of dollars. 

The results have exceeded ex- 
pectations, AA was told. It has 
created new listening habits for 
many people. Participating brew- 
eries, which now number 25, and 
which prepare their own spots, 
have told Anchor Hocking that the 
show has “substantially increased 
the use of no-deposit beer bottles,” 


a basic purpose of the program. 


Anchor Hocking renewed its 
contract with NBC for a second 
six months in October, and it is 


|now spending about 90% of its. 


advertising budget on TV “because 
the results we have obtained from 
it have greatly exceeded our ex- 
pectations.” 

The original format called for 
Morey Amsterdam to emcee the 
show on Mondays and Wednes-. 
days. His contract ran out in No-| 
vember and guest stars have taken | 
over the emcee duties on these 
nights. Jerry Lester handles the 
show on Tuesday, Thursday and | 
Friday. 

The show is kinescoped and ap- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


pears from 10 to 11 p. m. in Bloom- | 
ington, Ind., Detroit, Lansing, To- 
ledo, Columbus, Cincinnati and 
Dayton. In all other cities it is 
telecast from 11 p.m. to midnight. 


Spot Announcements 
Pay Off in Doubled 
Sales for Bell-Ans 


New York, Dec. 6—Spot radio 
turned out to be a dream medium 
for Bell & Co., Orangeburg, N. Y., 
proprietary maker. 

Bell makes Bell-Ans, a well es- 
tablished indigestion remedy, and 
up to a couple of years ago it had 
always figured that the proper 
way to sell a proprietary was with | 
small-space ads in newspapers— 
and it appeared in 14-line copy in 
600 newspapers weekly. 

About a year and a half ago, 
Bell agreed to test spot radio after 
Dowd, Redfield & Johnstone sug- 
gested the medium. First spots ap- 
peared on WNEW, New York. 

The test was successful, and the 


remedy is now using 17 stations, 
mostly urban—but with rural 
coverage—and the bigger the sta- 
tion the better. The company buys 
early morning spots, preferably 
next to news; second choice is hill- 
billy music. Bell likes to “strip” 
the spots, i.e., about the same time 
five times a week. The usual 
schedule is one ET a day. 


s The copy is simple, consisting 
of a dramatized dialog and an an- 
nouncer. Symptoms of indigestion 
get heavy and explicit treatment, 
and the name of the remedy is 
emphasized. 

How has it paid off? Well, sales 
have practically doubled since the 
switch. Up to June, 1950, the com- 
pany’s sales equalled all of 1949. 

Result: About 80% of the com- 
pany’s $160,000 budget now goes 
into spot radio. 


Singer Joins Olian 

Bob Singer, formerly a promo- 
tion manager for Esquire, has 
joined Olian Advertising Co., Chi- 
cago, aS an account executive. 


2 
‘ * 


He hauled a lumberman 


out of the woods 


The woods included pine, oak, fir, and redwood—and the 
board feet went into a lot of Sioux City tepees. While 
truck-driving is one of his less significant talents, empty- 
ing trucks for sponsors is an important corollary of his 


salesmanship. 


As Mr. E. S. Gaynor, president of the E. S. Gaynor 


Lumber Co., wrote to KTRI, 


both of Sioux City, Iowa: 


“It is with pleasure that we renew our contract for 
the Fulton Lewis, Jr. program. When we first signed 
for the program (Feb., 1950) we had just completed 
the largest year in our 39 years. Increases in 1950 


(over *49): Feb. 17%, 
May 12%, June 52%, 


March 914%, April 40%, 
July 134%. January, the 


month before our sponsorship, showed a 22% loss. 
“We were told that the program would do this very 
thing, but the results are far greater than expected. 


Besides, we feel that Mr. 


Lewis is doing a wonderful 


job of selling America to Americans.” 


The Fulton Lewis, Jr. program, currently sponsored on 
’ more than 300 stations, offers local advertisers a ready- 
made audience at local time cost. Since there are more 


than 500 MBS stations, there 
locality. Check your Mutual 


may be an opening in your 
outlet—or the Co-operative 


Program Department, Mutual Broadcasting System, 


1440 Broadway, NYC 18 (or Tribune Tower, Chicago 11). 
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Pep Boys-Manny, Moe & Jack-Use 
Radio to ‘Personalize’ Selling 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 5—As a retail 
chain, the Pep Boys—Manny, Moe 
& Jack, “world’s largest automotive 
specialists,” feel they must depend 
on newspapers, but at the same 
time, radio plays a large part in 
over-all promotion, and is as- 
signed a definite function which 
it is believed to be specifically 
capable of doing most effectively. 

According to David Gary, adver- 
tising manager, newspapers are 
used to sell “price, quality and 
value.” This advertising, the com- 
pany feels, is best suited to straight 
product selling. The company uses 
sizable space twice a week in all 
Los Angeles metropolitan news- 
papers, with a smaller schedule in 
other Southern California areas 
covered by 28 stores reaching from 
San Diego to Fresno. 


ws Radio is used for five specific 
functions: (1) To sell certain de- 
partments; (2) to spur seasonal 
promotions; (3) to lend an assist to 
sale of volume producing items and 
to test other items; (4) for public- 
ity and exploitation of new store 
openings; and (5) as a public rela- 
tions tool. 

Basically, radio functions are set 
up on the premise that they offer 
the best possible means of person- 
alizing Pep Boys and their objec- 
tives; on radio it is possible to 
create a friendly, warm spirit 


which the company doesn’t believe 
can be done in newspaper space. 
The latter, it says, is best suited 
for a hard selling approach using 
only product pictures, descriptions | ferent theme: 


and price. 

Radio has been used since 1939. 
Then, and throughout the war, an 
institutional approach was fol- 
lowed, with some attention given 
to departments. During the war, 
“big ticket” merchandise was em- 
phasized, although not always 
available. The thinking here was 
that small items could be sold any- 
way, so the objective was to sell 
the company. 


@ The over-all pattern for radio 
promotion is set by “Platter Party,” 
a record session, which has been 
sponsored on KFI, Los Angeles, 
five times a week, from 7:30 to 8 
a.m., for the past nine years. The 
pattern is followed by similar 
shows slotted at the same time on 
KPMC, Bakersfield, and KFRE, 
Fresno. An all-Spanish program 
is carried on XEGM, Tia Juana, 
Mexico, six days a week, 5:30-6 
p.m. 

KFI was the first station used, 
with those in Bakersfield and Fres- 
ho added as stores were opened 
in those areas. The Tia Juana sta- 
tion was added because of the 
large Spanish-speaking population 
in the area. Los Angeles alone has 
110,000 such families. The result 
has been a substantial increase in 
sales in the stores serving this seg- 
ment of the population. 

The format is not just that of 
playing records. To avoid being 
stereotyped, and to create a char- 
acteristically “Pep Boys Show,” 
each day of the week has a dif- 
“Composers’ Day,” 


ACCORDING TO 
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expressions: 


3 times weekly- 


“Hit Tunes Day,” “Salute To a 
Community,” “Singers’ Day.” 


ws The handling of “Salute To a 
Community” is typical. A com- 
munity in the area is selected to 
be honored. That community is 
asked for a short blurb about its 
outstanding features, for use on 
the program. Then all civic offi- 
cials, plus other persons of impor- 
tance, are written letters telling 
them the community will be hon- 
ored, with the suggestion they lis- 
ten to the program. This public 
relations aspect is admittedly pin- 
pointed, but is considered as hav- 
ing a “ripple” effect. Also, every- 
one in Southern California is 
deemed a potential customer. 

Musical selections are checked 
carefully. At this time of day, it 
is felt both swing music and heavy 
music are out of place. Thus a mid- 
dle-of-the-road policy of good, but 
light, music is sought. 

The early morning hour is 
chosen for the program because 


tive items is among men, and at 
that time most are at home, or on 
the way to work in a car that has 
a radio. 


= Currently, the promotion pro- 
gram for radio is set up so that 
each month is assigned a specific 
objective, like a department, parts, 
credit, tires, or batteries. During 
a particular month other items 
also are pushed, but at least one 
commercial per day is devoted to 
the objective of the month. 

Radio is not used extensively for 
direct sales. The feeling is that if 
the program is used only to make 
direct sales appeals, much of its 
effectiveness is lost. Mention is 
made of newspaper ads which fea- 
ture specials and sales. And, from 
time to time, tests are made by 
pushing an item three straight days 
on radio only. 

Results are good. These are 
checked by requiring store man- 
agers to order sale items on spe- 
cial forms. These cover original 
inventory, and when a post-sale 
inventory is taken, results are re- 
vealed. 


w The over-all approach now fol- 
lowed was initiated in May, 1947. 
At that time, a campaign on “easy 
credit plan” doubled credit ac- 
counts in one month. Radio was 
used because Pep Boys believes 
the “captive” radio audience can 
be given the complete story about 
such a service, whereas people just 
wouldn’t read through such an ex- 
position in newspaper space. 

The following year rebuilt parts 
were pushed. This type of business 
was tripled in one year. In 1949, 
after reaction to a catalog had 
been tested, radio was given the 
primary job of selling car owners 
in Los Angeles on coming into 
Pep Boys stores to pick up a cata- 
log. 

Each newspaper ad carried but 
a single line about the catalog. Ra- 
dio commercials, however, were 
built around whole pages from the 
catalog. In three months, 500,000 
copies were given out in Los Ange- 
les stores alone. The same results 
were obtained in 1950. 


s The importance attached to the 
human side of radio is shown by 
the fact that at least four times a 
year Murray Rosenfeld, general 
manager, makes a mike appear- 
ance to kick off a campaign. Re- 
action has been definitely notice- 
able, and it is felt that a top man- 
agement figure making such an 
appearance lends importance and 
conviction to the selling story. 

As an automotive supply retailer 
that sticks strictly to its field, sur- 
prisingly enough December is Pep 
Boys’ biggest month of the year. 


BROADCAST MUSIC, Inc. 


$80 FIFTH AVENUE | $a 


NEW YORK’ 19, N. ¥. 


CHICAGO « HOLLYWOOD « TORONTO * MONTREAL : 


Much of this is attributed to radio. | 
Newspaper ads carry a single line 
| such as “Use the Christmas Lay- 
| Away Plan,” but, as in all cases 


the greatest potential for automo- | 


Advertising Age, December 11, 1959 


n “Showtime . . 


DODGE SALESMAN—He’s Tom Gilbert (right), shown here with Host Vinton Freedley 
.U. S.A,” seen over ABC-TV. “Tom Gilbert’ (a company-owned 
name; he’s really John Raby) is introduced as an automotive engineer who demon- 
strates the advantages of Dodge over cars “costing $1,000 more.” Gilbert does rela- 
tively matter-of-fact commercials, deing a straight selling job. To buttress claim that 
Dodge is built around people, Gilbert stresses car's comfortable seats, easy entry 
through wide-opening doors. Ruthrauff & Ryan handles the —_* account. 


a 


CARTOON—Chevrolet Motor Division, General Motors Corp., one of the early TV 
advertisers, makes heavy use of cartoons on film, running slide films, special effects 
and live commercials. Idea here is Chevrolet is practically immune to Father Time, 
and the car, like a cat, has several lives; all you have to do is put in a new motor. 


The company, which earlier this year si 


Ewald Co., the Chevrolet agency, a 


It ly ed four network shows 


plus a number of special events, uses its commercials for spots later on. Campbell- 
already has the TV spots in more than 50 markets 
and plans to increase the line-up. 


PUCKISH PUPPETS—Kukla and Ollie, perched at windows of Ford station wagon, 

combine their considerable talents to push the Ford line. Commercials have the 

puppets do a considerable part of the selling. Kukla, Fran & Ollie are seen over 
NBC-TV. J. Walter Thompson Co. is the Ford agency. 


radio carries the ball. 

After a limited trial last year, a 
“Gift Advisory Service” now is be- 
ing plugged regularly on radio. 
This is a move to increase pur- 
chases by women. Women are told 
that, even if they are puzzled by 
all things mechanical or automo- 
tive, each Pep Boys store has a 
service that will help them select 
an appropriate gift. 

Salesmen in stores have a print- 
ed list of 170 items cataloged un- 
der such headings as “For The Me- 
chanic,” “Handy Man,” “Acces- 
sories,” to help women select a 
gift with authority. This is part 
of a long-time program to entice 
more women into Pep Boys stores. 
When this is the current objective, 
commercials read, “We certainly 
haven’t forgotten the ladies...” 
Then copy talks about such things 
as tissue dispensers, vanity mir- 
rors, and driving seats. ‘ 
Commercials also stress free in- 


where an explanation can be made, 


stallation of tires and batteries. 
Stores are well-lighted and color- 
ful to make for conditions favored 
by women. Results of this cam- 
paign are definite. A few years 
ago women accounted for 15% of 
all sales, men for 85%. Today the 
ratio is 30% for women, 70% for 
men. 

From an exploitation standpoint, 
radio is used to blanket an area 
when a new store is being opened. 
Spots are bought on al] stations 
two weeks in advance, and are 
continued until after the opening. 
Objective here is to create general 
recognition and acceptance for the 
store with the public, and to 
people the store exists. 


Grant Names Cole V.P. 


Robert Cole, who has been di- 
recting the Brazil operation of 
Grant Advertising, has been nam 
vice-president of the New York 
office. 
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New Broadcasts Get 
Biggest Share of 
Peter Paul Money 


NAUGATUCK, CoNN., Dec, 6—Ear- 
ly next month, Peter Paul Inc. will 
release its 1951 ad budget, “the 
largest, most extensive in the his- 
tory of the candy industry,” ac- 
cording to company officials, and 
as usual, spot radio will form 
the backbone. 

An intensive spot radio advertis- 
er for some 15 years, the company 
at present uses 135 stations to de- 
liver over 340 newscasts and spot 
announcements. Including the Ed- 
ward R. Murrow broadcasts over 
the Columbia Pacific Network, 
90% of Mounds and Almond Joy 
promotion is via news programs, 
“the best buy in radio today,” ac- 
cording to Peter Paul. 

Maxon Inc., Peter Paul’s agency, 
schedules newscasts three times a 
week wherever possible, the South- 
west getting a good percentage of 
the spot announcements. Of the 
over-all ad budget, 65% goes to 
radio and TV—nearly two thirds 
to radio. 


a The company has taken a num- 
ber of excursions into TV, the most 
recent being the Hank McCune 
show, which went off the air Dec. 
2, after a 13-week stint. Due to the 
uncertainty of product availability 
and the fact that a TV booking for 
13 weeks allows no flexibility (as 
well as costs, no doubt), the com- 
pany has decided to let video go 
by the way, for the present. 

Rounding out Mounds and Al- 
mond Joy ad expenditure, “the 
fastest selling candies in this field,” 
according to president George 
Shamlian, is a heavy schedule of 
insertions in Life, Look, trade 
papers, Metropolitan Group, 
Puck—the Comic Weekly, and in- 
dependent supplements. 

Elliott W. Plowe directs Peter | 
Paul advertising from the Nauga- | 
tuck office, of which the radio end 
is called, “by all odds, the most 
comprehensive job in the country, 
not only in the candy industry, but 
by any advertiser.” 


DANCING PACKAGE—Nick Keeseley, vice-president in charge of radio and tele- 
vision at Lennen & Mitchell, New York, rehearses Old Gold’s dancing package 
commercial, seen on “Stop the Music’ via ABC-TV. 


Nick Keeseley Explains How TV Costs Get 
That Way; It's Just a Matter of Adding 


New York, Dec. 6—How do TV 
costs get that way? 

That’s the question AA posed to 
Nick Keeseley, vice-president in 
charge of radio and television at 
Lennen & Mitchell. 

Mr. Keeseley took a quick breath 
and plunged in, taking for example 
“Stop the Music,” which has both 
AM and TV versions. (On TV, Old 
Gold and Admiral are the sponsors. 
The AM show is sponsored by Old 
Gold and Mars candy.) 

The radio version, he said, is 
comparatively simple. There’s a 
23-piece orchestra, an emcee, two 
singers, an announcer and two 
writers. There are three music 
copyists, six production men, four 
merchandising men and six ar- 
rangers. There’s a director, a sound 
engineer, an assistant director on 
stage, a producer and a script girl. 

The radio show has a prelimi- 
nary rehearsal in mid-week and 


another rehearsal from noon to 
broadcast time in the evening. 


es But the TV setup—that’s an- 
other story. Here’s what’s involved 
in putting the same program be- 
fore the cameras: 

The same orchestra, a special 
musical arranger, an_ assistant 
musical director in the control 
room to work with the sound man 
and a musical director with the 
band. Then there are the principals 


(three singers, now, and the em- 
cee), six specialty dancers, a chor- 
eographer, eight bit players, two 
specialty acts (with two to six per- 
sons each). 

In addition: an artist who serves 
to fill in while sets are being 
changed, a stage designer and crew 
(who paint new sets each week), 
a property man and his assistant, 
a wardrobe mistress, three electri- 
cians, two spotlight men, a stage 
manager (who worries about all 
personnel and prop cues), six stage 
hands (who handle maybe 12 stage 
changes and four commercial set 
changes weekly), a sound boom 
man who handles two boom mikes 
—plus a dolly man to move the 
mikes, 


s Then there’s the director of the 
show, the camera crew (usually 
about nine people), a maintenance 
crew of two who keep the cameras 
operational. ; 

Also, a video control room which 
houses two agency people, the 
technical director, director, assist- 
ant director and producer and a 
script girl, and four writers. 

In the sound control room, which 
must be kept separate: a sound 
engineer, the musical assistant di- 
rector and assorted people who 
help in the production. 


a “That’s not all,” said Mr. Keese- 
ley. “But you get the idea.” He 
pointed out that live theater re- 
hearsal for the TV version costs 
$275 an hour—and that at least 16 
hours are required. 

Mr. Keeseley said there was “far 
less profit” in a TV show for an 
agency because the video show 
takes a lot more time than its AM 
counterpart. He said that five peo- 
ple at his agency devote nearly all 
their time to the TV attraction. 


Video Spots Sell 
‘Acres of Clams‘ 


SEATTLE, Dec. 8—Ivar Haglund, 
who first started a museum and 
then a restaurant here, has par- 
layed “Ivar’s Acre of Clams” into 
a nationally known eating place, 
despite the fact that all advertising 
has been on a local level. 

To promote the restaurant, Ivar 
uses clam-shaped menus, animated 
marine figures, post cards, news- 
paper ads, radio and, more recent- 
ly and most successfully, television. 

The TV programs ran in the fall 
of 1949, but customers still talk 
about them. Combining whimsical- 
ity with sales talks, Ivar was in- 
troduced on Station KING for one- 
minute personal appearances. 
Equipped with a guitar and a plate 
of clams, he would sing a portion 
of his theme song; “No longer a 
slave of ambition, I laugh at the 
world and its shams; and dream of 
my happy condition—surrounded 
by ACRES OF CLAMS.” 


ws “Yes, folks,” Ivar would start, 
“it’s wonderful to be surrounded by 
Acres of Clams.” A clam-shaped 
menu was used as part of the fore- 
ground, and a waiter stood at 
Ivar’s command. His apparent en- 
joyment of clams was even more 
convincing than the words and 
music, with many customers com- 
menting on the program after only 
one broadcast. 

Not only did Ivar experience in- 
creased customer patronage, but he 
was awarded Ist prize by the 
Seattle Advertising Club for the 
best televised live commercial. 

The program was handled by 
Pacific National Advertising Agen- 
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NEW ORLEAN 


MARKET 
PICTURE 


WNOE 


STATION A 
STATION B 
STATION C 


SHARE OF AUDIENCE 


8a.m.to I2noonto Open \/, Hr. Power 

12 noon 6 p. m. Daytime Rates Watts 
21.1 23.7 50 50,000 
20.8 15.7 84.00 50,000 
20.2 11.1 36.00 5,000 
12.4 16.2 36.00 5,000 


WNOE Leads in New Orleans Morning and 
Afternoon—latest Conlan Survey— 


Franklin 2-7979 


360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Buy WNOE Now! 


1 Minute Spots On 50,000 Watts WNOE 
Only $13.00 Each (360 Time Rate) 


For 5 State Coverage, Daily Mail Tells The Tale. 
1060 On The Dial — Maximum Power — 50,000 Watts 
Greatest Coverage, Lowest Cost 
24 Hour Daily Operation — 5,000 Night 


nationat RA= TEL representatives 


420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 


Murray Hill 4-2549 


WNOE_... JAMES A. NOE STATION—MBS 
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Agency Makes 1-Minute TV Commercials 
for Maximum of $1,000; Many Cost Less 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 5—A major 
problem facing advertisers, agen- 
cies and TV stations today is the 


development of techniques for pro- | 


ducing effective commercials at 
low cost. They are forced into such 
a search because most local, re- 
gional and small national adver- 
tisers simply can’t afford expen- 
sive films without reducing their 
over-all TV schedules. 

One agency which believes it 
has successfully met the problem 
after 42 months of experimenting 
is the Cramer-Krasselt Co. As a 
result, its TV clients can now toss 
by the wayside such money-eaters 
as elaborate sets, large casts, 
lengthy shooting schedules and full 
animation. 

“Perhaps the most important 
thing about low-cost commer- 
cials,” said J. S. Stolzoff, vice- 
president in charge of radio and 
television at the agency, “is the 
fact that many advertisers are 
finding that elimination of frills 
and distracting factors not only 
slices costs, but tends to do a more 
effective selling job.” 


es Mr. Stolzoff said his agency has 
experimented with 20 clients who 
use television on a local or na- 
tional basis with the result that a 
series of money-saving techniques 
has been evolved to produce 20- 
second and one-minute commer- 
cials. 

“During this 34-year period,” 
he said, “more than 300 separate 
commercials have been produced, 
and none of the films in any series 
has exceeded an average price of 
$1,000—some of them being pro- 
duced for a fraction of that fig- 
ure.” 

Here are some devices which 


Mr. Stolzoff said are being used 
by Cramer-Krasselt to make good 
commercials at low cost: 


es 1. Gang running. “Nearly every 
film studio,” he said, “can pro- 
duce a series of television films 
for an advertiser at a lower unit 
cost than when films are produced 
one at a time. The economies of 
producing several films at once 
often mean a substantial saving.” 

Using this technique, Cramer- 
Krasselt frequently schedules films 
to be shot for a number of clients 
at the same time in the same stu- 
dio. Shooting schedules sometimes 
involve as many as 20 individual 
films. 


ws The basic sets are so designed, 
said Mr. Stolzoff, that they can be 
used for several clients by simply 
adjusting the trim, the lighting, or 
the portion of the set shown on the 
film. 

“Through quick changes on the 
sets,” he added, “it is possible to 
move swiftly from a commercial 
for one advertiser to the commer- 
cial of another with a minimum 
waste of studio rental, camera and 
electricians’ charges. While the 
same basic sets may do the job 
for several commercials, they are 
never recognizable as being the 
same. 

“The advantages of ‘gang run- 
ning’ also extend to reduced re- 
cording time, film labor costs and 
agency administration expenses.” 


a 2. Pre-plotting shots. The time 
and cost of producing a film can 
be reduced when the set is visual- 
ized before being built, and when 
a script is prepared which calls 
for precise positions of actors, 
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cameras and lights, he said. 


s 3. Development of film libraries. 
“For advertisers who use a sub- 
stantial number of films at various 
times,” said Mr. Stolzoff, “it is 
possible to repeat certain shots 
that have been used in earlier 
films. 

“This can be done either by 
making a duplicate negative or, if 
the previous film is no longer to 
be used, the desired clip can be 
cut right out of the négative and 
spliced into the new film.” 

One Cramer-Krasselt client cit- 
ed by Mr. Stolzoff has produced a 
total of 30 one-minute films, and 
several of these have been made 
up almost entirely of resplicings 
from earlier films. 


= 4. Making the camera provide 
the action. “Most advertisers and 
agencies have come to the con- 
clusion that using TV spots simply 
to reproduce still-photos or draw- 
ings is wasteful, since much of tel- 
evision’s value is its ability to 
bring motion to the TV screen. Mo- 
tion can be provided by moving 
the camera as well as by moving 
people and products,” he said. 

“Interesting commercials have 
been developed around devices as 
simple as filming a series of draw- 
ings or photos and providing close- 
ups and pan shots by moving the 
camera into a portion of the draw- 
ings or pictures,” he continued. 

“It is even possible with most 
cameras to get a simple optical 
effect by using dissolves done right 
in the camera, by fading out of one 
scene and fading into another. 

“It is possible in many studios 
to produce a one-minute sound 
film made up of previously sup- 
plied photographs or drawings for 
as little as $200,” Mr. Stolzoff 
said. 


@ He pointed out that some ad- 
vertisers have reported success in 
using simple slides or cards which 
achieve a semblance of animation 
through the use of levers. “This 
is the simplest type of television 
announcement. This type, run as 
20-second or one-minute an- 
nouncements, represents the very 
minimum cost in producing a com- 
mercial.” 

Mr. Stolzoff explained they are 
generally used by local adver- 
tisers who need to supply only 
one set of cards since they normal- 
ly use just one station. Commer- 
cials of this type are often pro- 
duced by the station for small 
ng advertisers for as little as 

5. 

Moreover, he said, one card may 
be substituted for another or the 
cards may be rearranged to give 
the effect of an entirely new com- 
mercial for as little as $5 or $10 
extra. 


w 5. Simplicity. “The use of sim- 
plicity in TV film commercials,” 
said Mr. Stolzoff, “has proved it- 
self to be effective not only when 
there are budgetary reasons for 
keeping costs down, but also be- 
cause the simplicity itself tends to 
emphasize the importance of the 
product. 

“There are many gadgets, house- 
hold appliances, food products and 
so on, where an interesting and 
effective film commercial can be 
done with nothing but a pair of 
hands operating, demonstrating or 
pointing out the product. 

“With the addition of logotypes 
and one or two simple optical ef- 
fects,” he said, “such a film can be 
produced in a corner of the small- 
est film studio, using one camera- 
man and one electrician.” 


@ Among the Cramer-Krasselt 
clients using television are Hoberg 
Paper Mills, Green Bay; Rolfs, 
West Bend, Wis.; Schuster’s, Mil- 
waukee; The Golden Rule, St. 
Paul; Morehouse-Martens, Colum- 
bus; Milwaukee Gas Light Co.; 
Moeller Mfg. Co., Racine; and 


Advertising Age, December 11, 1950 


BENCH SITTERS—American Tobacco Co. gives its Lucky Strike TV commercials the 

full dress production treatment to keep viewers’ eyes glued to their receivers. 

Couple on bench, Dorothy Collins and Snooky Lanson, watch and listen as cheer- 

leader sings: “Yes, Luckies get our loudest cheers on campus and on dates. With 
college gals and college guys a Lucky really rates.” 


ALL TOGETHER—Dorothy and Snooky, flanked by cheerleader and college prof, 

form a quartet for Lucky chorus: “Be Happy—Go Lucky.” The Lucky agency, Batten, 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn, uses every conceivable kind of situation for the com 
mercial, making it a highlight of the show. 


BULLSEYE—Dorothy Collins, the girl in the Lucky bullseye, displays a pack and @ 


carton and closes the show with the admonition: “Until next time, smoke Lucky 
Strike! Enjoy ‘em by the carton!” then sings: “Be happy—go Lucky. Be happy—go 
Lucky Strike. Be happy—go Lucky. Go Lucky Strike today!” 


Broadway House of Music, Mil-, change Bank; Plankinton Packing 

waukee. Co.; A. O. Smith Corp.; Aluminum 
Also the following Milwaukee | Goods Mfg. Co.; Henri’s; Pflugradt 

accounts: -Marine National Ex-| Co.; and First Federal Savings. 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


Please enter my Advertising Age subscription for 


() 1Yr. at $3 ( 52 issues) 
{_} 2 Yrs. at $5 (104 issues) 
C) 3 Yrs. at $6 (156 issues) 


() Payment enclosed 
C) Bill me 
C) Bill my firm 
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Can't Sell Against 
TV? WCCO Airing 
§ Local Half-Hours 


MINNEAPOLIs, Dec. 7—As an in- 
fication that a trend can be licked, 
WCCO, 50,000-watt CBS outlet 
here, is citing the fact that it has 
nine locally produced Class A 
palf-hours currently sponsored, 
with only two open—and it expects 
fo line up sponsors for these two 
remaining half-hours by Jan. 1. 

The station competes with two 
: television stations. 

: One of the reasons for its abil- 
: ity to sell nighttime programs 
under such competition, plus that 
of seven other AM stations, is the 
@ act that within the station’s 50- 
me $100% BMB area there are almost 
fe thalf a million families beyond the 
ge of television, according to 
me Wilkey, general manager. 
e other is that WCCO has built 
strong stable of local-interest 


= Top name on the WCCO roster 
is that of Cedric Adams, Minnea- 
polis Star and Tribune columnist, 
ia tremendous favorite in the area, 
d nationally prominent because 
f his CBS network program for 
illsbury. Adams has been broad- 
asting the news on WCCO since 
934, and now has a six-a-week 
etwork stint, 14 newscasts week- 
ly on WCCO, and three half-hour 
vening programs on the station 
eekly. 
One is “Stairway to Stardom” 
for Peters Meat Products, St. Paul; 
another is “Dinner at the Adams” 
for Griggs Cooper Co., St. Paul; 
ifand the third is “Phillips 66 Talent 
Parade” for Phillips Petroleum Co. 
Other top localites involved in 
he WCCO evening sales parade 
include George Grim, another 
Minneapolis Tribune columnist 
and newscaster, who has a half- 
hour “Going Places” show spon- 
sored by Archer Daniels Midland 


SHOWS YOUR MOVIES 
over and over, with no rewinding 
IN UNDARKENED ROOMS 


BELL & HOWELL 
PROJECTOR UNIT 


TRIANGLE 


DAYLIGHT MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 
p07 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 


EFFECT OF TV—Industrial Surveys Co.’s national consumer panel developed this 
chart, which shows how a manufacturer's sales increased 12% in non-TV homes 
and 54% in TV homes, six months after he inaugurated a television show. 


Co., Minneapolis, a processor of 
flax, grain and soybeans; Larry 
Haeg, WCCO farm director, who 
has a half-hour evening “Country 
Journal” show for Doughboy In- 
dustries; Bob DeHaven, who does 
“Red River Valley Gang” for Dol- 
cin and “Murphy Barn Dance” for 
Murphy Products Co.; and Stewart 
MacPherson, recently lured from 
the British Broadcasting Corp., 
who runs a quiz show for Gluek 
Brewing Co. and also co-stars with 
DeHaven on “Quiz of the Twin 
Cities,” for Vel. 


Athletic Group Discussing 
Tax on TV Receipts 


The California State Athletic 
Commission has had under dis- 
cussion a tax on television receipts 
for sports events, according to the 
television committee of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 
Objective is to counteract the ef- 
fect television is believed to have 
on attendance at sports events 
which are televised. The bill will 
be offered to the 1951 state legis- 
lature and it is expectéd it will 
contain provisions similar to the 
New York state law which taxes 
both admission tickets and video 
right receipts. 


To Parfums Schiaparelli 

Leo V. Talamini, formerly with 
Prince Matchabelli Inc. and Eliza- 
beth Arden Sales Corp., has been 
named executive vice-president 
and general sales manager of Par- 
fums Schiaparelli, New York, ef- 
fective Jan. 1. He replaces Arthur 
G. Hadley, with Schiaparelli for 
the past seven years, who has re- 
signed. 


Joins Foreign Advertising 


Horacio Alban-Mestanza, for- 
merly with Foote, Cone & Belding 
International, has joined Foreign 
Advertising & Service Bureau, 
where his duties will include ad- 
vertising creation and public and 
client relations. 


‘Asbury Park Press’ 
Carries, Criticizes 
Anti A-Bomb Appeal 


Assury Park, N. J., Dec. 4—A 
three-column advertisement in the 
Asbury Park Press today, over the 
signatures of 24 private individu- 
als, urged the public to besiege 
President Truman with messages 
to resort to “peaceful means only— 
not atom bombs” in negotiations 
with communist China. 

A front-page editorial declared 
the advertisement was “Unwel- 
come,” and said that the proceeds 
from it would be turned over to the 
welfare fund for soldiers in the 
area. 

The newspaper criticized the 
motives inspiring the ad as “divid- 
ing the American people to the 
point where they will succumb to 
the blandishments of communism.” 
The editorial also suggested that 
the sponsors of the ad have it pub- 
lished in a Russian newspaper. 


Two Appoint Bortnick 

Harry Bortnick Advertising 
Agency, Philadelphia, has been 
named to handle advertising for 
Rex Recording Corp., New York 
manufacturer of a new series of 
children’s records, and Artex Co., 
Philadelphia manufacturer of nov- 
elties. 


To Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove 

M. Stewart Ireys, who for the 
past seven years has been director 
of merchandising of Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., has been 
named an account executive of 
Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Julep Moves to Sycamore 

Julep Co., makers of beverage 
flavors and food specialties, has 
moved from Chicago to its new 
plant in Sycamore, II. 


Richfield Oil's TV 


Show Complimentary | 


toL.A.Companies | 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 7—Richfield | 
Oil Corp. is using “Success Story,” 
a new hour-long television pro-| 
gram, to do a public relations job 
for itself. At the same time, it 
offers free promotion to the vari- 
ous other companies whose plant 


operations are depicted on the 


show. 

“Success Story” consists of re- 
motes from outstanding manufac- 
turing plants in the Los Angeles 
area, to give behind-the-scene 
views of the “free American Way” 
of doing business. 

Conceived as a public service 


type of show, there are no com-| 


mercials during the program. The 


only sponsor mention comes at the | 


beginning and conclusion of each| 


show. 


s In addition to the air time, each 
manufacturer featured receives 
much promotional material by 
Richfield’s agency, Hixson & Jorg- 
ensen. The material includes two- 
color post cards (for the manufac- 
turer to send to employes), 


window cards for retail outlets, | 


suggested letters to be sent by the} 


manufacturer to his customers, | 


prospects and stockholders, news- 
paper advertising and publicity 
suggestions. 

The postcards and window cards 
are standard and available for the 
imprint of the company concerned. 
Richfield publicizes each program 
to its own customers through dis- 
play material for stations, news- 
paper ads, and mailings to dealers 
and employes. 


ws Programs are set up several 
weeks in advance, when the nar- 
rator, Keith Heatherington, and 
Kai Jorgensen, of Hixson & Jorg- 
ensen, meet with a plant’s prin- 
cipals. At these preliminary meet- 
ings, the plant’s operation is 
studied and a _ skeleton script 
created. The three cameras used 
are spotted and their movement 
plotted. 

Several days before the program, 
the action is rehearsed before cam- 
eras. At this time, points are noted 
which call for music, off-stage 
narration, and other devices for 
making it a finished production. 


Names Chambers & Wiswell 


Chambers & Wiswell, Boston, has 
been named by Cambridge Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., to handle 
advertising and promotion of its 
newest product, Kleets, a new line 
of yachting sneakers. 


‘Griffon’ Names Levine 


Harold Levine, formerly an ac- 
count executive with George M. 
Kahn Co., New York agency, has 
been appointed advertising and 
sales promotion manager of “Grif- 
fon” Cutlery Corp., New York. 


We De “(his 
Every Dag! 


AT KQV, it’s a 24-hour-a-day job aggressively pro- 
moting in the right places for its advertisers. Care- 
fully planned promotion—newspaper, dealer con- 
tests and special theater tie-ins—is one reason why 
our rating and our local and national billing are 
consistently high. Spot revenue-wise, KQV is among 
the top five Mutual stations of the nation. 


~ Pittsbur 


gh’s Aggressive Radio Statio 
50OO0OOW-1410KC ~— 


Basic Mutual Network + Natl. Reps., WEED & CO. 


Discriminating | 


LIBERTY BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
"RIMS. FOR HOUSTON 
REP IND. MED. SALES 


GENE GRANT COMPANY 
Management 
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Schuster’s Appoints Heinz 


Schuster’s, Milwaukee depart- 
ment store, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Robert A. Heinz as 
publicity director. Heinz, a former 
president of the Milwaukee Ad- 
vertising Club, recently resigned 
as publicity director of the Boston 
Store, Milwaukee. He _ succeeds 
Russell E. Risley, who has taken 
over the merchandise management 
of the home furnishing division at 
Schuster’s. 


JAMES D. WOOLF 
a 


ADVERTISING CONSULTANT 
IN THE ST. LOUIS AREA FOR 


“She 
RIDGWAY CO. 


Resultful Advertising 
1901 LOCUST ST. + ST. LOUIS 


James D. Woolf Talks... 


Salesense in Advertising 


Registered 


successes. 


How to Learn Salesense 


James D. Woolf, famed copywriter and 
former vice-president of J. Walter 
Thompson Co., is writing this monthly 
series of discussions on tested ideas and 
basic advertising principles. While the 
series is aimed primarily at the small 
business man who may be a neophyte at 
advertising, AA readers will find in- 
struction and entertainment in the dis- © 
cussions and sidelights on advertising 


dealers, farm implement stores, 


My mail frequently brings me| building supply dealers, hotels, 


letters from owners of small busi- 
nesses, asking me to recommend 
a course of study calculated to 
sharpen their savvy about putting 
more salesense into their adver- 
tising. 

Many of these requests come 
from retail stores, banks, laun- 
dries, dry cleaners, automotive 


etc. Unhappy about the results 
they are getting, they suspect that 
their copy is deficient in iron and 
the potent Vitamin B complex. 

“I never notice any traceable re- 
sults,” writes one discouraged 
sporting goods dealer. “I am told 
that advertising achieves miracles 
and makes men rich, but how it’s 
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done is a mystery to me.” 

“For your course of study,” I 
write them, “I suggest the copy of 
the mail order and direct mail ad- 
vertisers. A lot of everything we 
know about salesense in advertis- 
ing we have learned from them. 
You will learn very little by study- 
ing the ads you see in national 
magazines, especially the big 
weeklies. If what you want is im- 
mediate, traceable dollar sales— 
and that is the major objective of 
most retail advertising—you won’t 
get them by imitating patterns and 
techniques of much of advertising 
in magazines and national radio.” 


Mail Order Copy Plugs 
for Action 

Asked to explain his spectacular 
success, a life insurance salesman 
I know declares his secret to be 
simple: “I always ask for the or- 
der,” he says. “When I’ve said my 
piece I reach for my pen and make 
a strong bid then and there for the 
prospect’s business.” 

This, of course, is not the tech- 


Presidents .... 
and business as Unusual 


There has been little usual or normal about 
business for the past five years, twenty-five years, 


or hundred years. 


Yet the wheels of industry 


move on regardless of wars, depression, inflation, 
politics, or international friction. 


The test of true managerial ability has been 
to operate successfully despite these conditions. 
Final decisions were made, and continue to be 
made, on product improvement, equipment re- 
placement, operating methods, and distribution. 
Presidents and Top Executives must treat the 


unusual as ordinary. 


This is why executive reading includes more 


than news. 


(3,654). 


Long range trends, economic 


changes, and legislation affect policy and plan- 
ning decisions far longer than they make head- 


lines. 


This is also why advertising in “Dun’s Review” 


is so effective for 


. ... + No other executive publication de- 
votes itself so thoroughly to the factual treat- 
ment of these fundamental aspects of business. 


.... + No other magazine concentrates 
such a high percentage of its circulation among 


Presidents and other Titled Officers. 


71% of “Dun’s Review” circulation reaches Presidents (30,872), Chairmen, Owners, 
Partners (16,940), Vice-Presidents (3,617), Treasurers (2,802) and Secretaries 


Of the total 78,338 circulation, 53.1% reaches manufacturing executives. 


|—the Travalarm, 
| what should he do? On this the ad 


nique of the general advertiser as 
a rule, but it is the technique of 
the mail-seller. His entire ap- 
proach points up to getting action 
—now. 
“Mail the coupon at once,” his 
copy urges. “Send no money. Let 
us send you this wonderful three. 
volume edition for ten days’ free 
examination. If you are not more 
than delighted, we do not want 
your money.” 
Action-getters like this have 
sold millions of dollars’ worth of 
books for mail order publishers. 
The late Robert Collier, one of 
the greatest mail-selling experts 
who ever put pen to paper, once 
sold 790 left-over ulsters with a 
similar closer: “You may keep the 
overcoat for a full week. Then, if 
for any reason at all you don't 
care to keep the coat, you can send 
it back at our expense. SEND NO 
MONEY—simply mail the post 
card. But do it at once, as the op- 
portunity to save money will not 
occur again.” Are you a clothier, 
overstocked with overcoats? Why 
not test Collier’s technique on a 
list of your charge account cus- 
tomers? 


Guarantees Get Action 


no time limit on our money-back 
offer.” This offer sold $80,000 
worth of no-battery flashlights at 
an advertising cost of less than 
$2,500. Guarantees get action. Yet 
very few national advertisers in- 
clude even a whisper of a guar- 
antee in their copy. And only oc- 
casionally does a national adver- 
tiser (outside the mail order field) 
offer the prospect a free trial. 

Consider, for example, the cur- 
rent advertising of electric razors, 
of which there are three pages in 
a weekly magazine I have before 
me. None of them suggests that the 
purchaser may have his money 
back if the shave he gets isn’t as 
close as the ads promise. Only one 
offers a free trial—a half-hearted 
suggestion that “most dealers” may 
agree to let the buyer try the razor 
for a few days. Apparently this ad- 
vertiser is unwilling to back up 
his claims with a money-back 
guarantee of his own. 

If I were a retailer and sold 
electric razors, I’d advertise them 
the Robert Collier way—and by so 
doing I’d do a landslide business. 
I’d go further and sell everything 
in my store on the same basis. 

In your retail copy, then (1) ask 
for the order with the most tempt- 
ing offer you can put together, and 
(2) make it .emphatically clear 
that the buyer takes no risk. 


Include All Essential Facts 


Mail order experts are amazed 
that so few national ads make 4a 
strong attempt to stir the reader to 
action. Behold, for instance, the 
Westclox page in the Nov. 18 issue 
of The Saturday Evening Post. 
Thirteen watches and clocks are 
illustrated and briefly described— 
but what do they cost? The ad 
doesn’t say, an omission sure to 
be annoying to the price-minded 
reader. Is the reader’s satisfaction 
guaranteed? The ad ain’t saying. 

Where can the reader see the 13 
models shown? On this the ad is 
mum. Could he have a booklet 
a catalog, maybe? None is offered. 
If in his town the reader cannot 
find the particular model he likes 
for instanceé— 


ain’t saying either. There is noth- 
ing in the ad to combat inertia, 
probably the toughest hurdle to 
buying action. 


a This Westclox page may achieve 
its objectives, whatever they are, 
but I urge you not to include it 2 
your course of study on how to put 


Don’t include, either, the RCA 
Victor TV page in the same issue 
of the Post. Three models are at- 


tractively pictured—but what 


“Guaranteed for life—there is. 


more salesense in your retail copy: } 


} 
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they cost? Will the RCA dealer 
permit me to try out a set in my 
home for a few days on approval? 
What is the policy, if any, about 
trade-ins? Is there a guarantee of 
absolute satisfaction? What is the 
factory-service contract referred 
to? Answers to questions like these 
are the sort of essential facts the 
mail order advertiser always in- 
cludes in his copy. 

It may be true, as some admen 
assert, that general national adver- 
tising and mail order selling have 
very little in common. Or it may 
be, as other admen maintain, that 
hard-hitting mail-selling ap- 
proaches to copy can increase tre- 
mendously the action-getting pow- 
er of many general campaigns. 

What is true without any ques- 
tion, I think, is that retail copy and 
mail order copy have very, very 
much in common. Certainly the ob- 
jective is the same—immediate, 
traceable dollar results. 


Lang, Powell and 
Ross Win ‘Cosmo’ ) 
October Quiz 


New York, Dec. 5—Winner of 
the October Cosmo-Quiz contest 
sponsored by Cosmopolitan is H. 
J. Lang, president of the Lang, 
Fisher & Stashower agency, Cleve- 
land. 

Named for second and third 
place prizes were Marian R. Pow- 
ell, wife of the house promotion 
manager of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia; and Raleigh E. Ross, 
account executive with the Chi- 
cago office of Albert Frank-Guen- 
ther Law. 

Mr. Lang will have his choice 
of a 14-karat solid gold Ronson 
lighter or a Martin “60” outboard 
motor. Mrs. Powell will receive 
a 34-piece sterling silver table 
service for six (Gorham, Wallace 
or Oneida), and Mr. Ross will get 
a 1951 Zenith portable radio. 

All three winners are eligible 
for grand prizes to be awarded 
at the close of the three-month 
contest, which started in Septem- 
ber. These consist of a ’51 Cadillac 
convertible, a two-week Bermuda 
vacation for two, and a Zenith 
television, radio and phonograph 
combination. 


a Competition for grand prizes is 
limited to the top three winners | 
in each of the monthly quizzes, | 
based on September, October and | 
November issues of Cosmopolitan. 
The September winners were 
Louis B. Jurgens, assistant adver- 
tising manager, Andrew Jergens 
Co., Cincinnati; Martha M. Win- 
termeyer, millinery buyer at Mar- | 
shall Field & Co., Chicago; and 
Jean W. Knapp, wife of the as- | 
sistant advertising manager, Alcoa 
Steamship Co., New York. 

Contestants, limited to employes 
of national advertisers or accred- | 
ited advertising agencies and mem- | 
bers of their immediate families, 
answer 15 questions based on their 
reading of Cosmopolitan. 


Industrial Tape Names 
Fitzpatrick President | 
Edwin J. Fitzpatrick, for the | 
past two years executive vice-pres- 
ident of Industrial Tape Corp., | 
subsidiary of Johnson & Johnson, | 
surgical dressings manufacturer, | 
has been elected president of the | 
subsidiary. He succeeds J. S. Nich- | 
olls Jr., president since 1944, who. 
has been named chairman of the | 
board. | 
Before joining Industrial Tape, 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, who will assume 
his new duties Jan. 1, was a vice- | 
president of American Home Foods, 
and president of its Chef Boy-Ar- 
Dee division in Milton, Pa. Before | 
that he was vice-president and 
sales manager of Clapp’s Baby 
Food division when that Johnson 
& Johnson subsidiary was pur- 
chased by American Home Prod- 
ucts. At the close of World War II, 
he was chief of the Army food 
supply for Germany and Austria, | 
with the rank of colonel. 


Don’t Neglect Product Improvement, Even 
in Emergency, Loewy Tells Sales Execs 


Cuicaco, Dec. 5—There is a 
widening gap between the brilliant 
sales efforts exerted by American 
sales organizations and the relative 
merit of the products which they 
sell, according to Raymond Loewy, 
head of the design organization 
bearing his name. 

This gap, he told the Chicago 
Sales Executives Club yesterday, 
in many cases has come to mean 
the difference between breaking 
even and selling at a profit. 

Admitting frankly that he had 
come to the luncheon as a salesman 
for industrial design, Mr. Loewy 
nevertheless contended that prod- 
ucts which are not built to afford 
maximum sales desirability at the 
point of sale are severely handi- 
capped when sold alongside prod- 
ucts which do offer maximum 
desirability. 


@ Quality, excellence and value 
are the three things which appeal 


to consumers, he continued, and | 


he predicted that hard-hitting 


sales efforts will not keep products | 
moving if manufacturers “leave | 


well enough alone,” even in the 
current emergency. 

The solution to materials short- 
ages, he intimated, may possibly 
be found in the use of more plenti- 
ful substitute materials, but he 
insisted that if manufacturers do 
not maintain a critical attitude 
toward their present products and 
continue to effect improvements, 
they eventually may lose the race 
for the consumer’s dollar to com- 
petition. 


Appoints Wagenseil Agency 

Hugo Wagenseil & Associates, 
Dayton, who has handled the ad- 
vertising for Calumet Refining Co., 
Chicago, for 25 years, has been ap- 
pointed to direct all merchandise 
advertising and sales promotion 
for the new package products divi- 
sion in Chicago. 


CLINCH SALES 
with AUTOMATIC 


FILM SLIDES 


3 2” x 2” color slides are magnified 
upon the large ADmatic cabinet screen. 


ADMATIC automatically exhibits every six sec- 
onds sharp, clear pictures or copy messages 
even under bright over-head lights. Fool-proof, 
long life, sensibly priced. A “Natural” for point- 
of-sale promotion—in dealer display rooms, retail 
store departments, trade shows, etc. Synchronized 


sound attachment at nominal added cost. 


ADMATIC PROJECTOR COMPANY 
111 West Jockson Blyd., Chicago 4, Ill 


Write for 
Circular A-12 


“His father thinks ya ‘ll grow up to be 
a smart space buyer” 


.<——% 
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Sunday. 


Another fact that stacks up: The Cincinnati Enquirer has 
the largest circulation of any Cincinnati newspaper, daily and 


(Represented by Moloney, Regan and Schmitt, Inc.) 
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Nash Tells ‘Musts’ of Trademark Design 


New York, Dec. 5—A special 
check chart for evaluating pack- 
ages has been prepared expressly 
for the use of advertising agencies 
by Jim Nash, package designer, 
and is being mailed this week to 
a selected list of agencies. 

The chart consists of seven ques- 
tions to be answered yes or no 
for purposes of evaluation: 


IN 
BUILDING 


@ Devoted exclusively to electrical 
living. 
* oO + prof +f 


| home build- 
ers, architects, contractors and 
financing agencies. 

{See Standard Rate & Data Service) 
MADISON 3, WIS. 


20 WN. CARROLL ST. 


1. Does the package carry a dis- 
tinctive, strong, “working” trade- 
mark, one quickly identified and 
easily remembered? 

2. Is it a trademark that repro- 
duces well, in color, in b&w, when 
reduced in size for small ads, on 
television? 

3. Does the trademark have an 
individual shape, not a circle, 
square, triangle, commonly used 
and overworked? “Known trade- 
marks to which manufacturers 
cling,” Mr. Nash observes, “can 
be restyled without losing char- 
acter, to provide the benefits of 
an effective modern trademark— 
an essential in today’s competitive 
market.” 


w 4. Is the package as a whole an 
“eye catcher” on the grocer’s shelf? 

5. Does the package as a whole 
have recognition value? After a 
customer sees it in advertising she 
should be able to recognize it on 
sight. ~ 

6. Can the package be easily de- 


scribed in radio commercials? 

7. Does the package as a whole 
suggest quality of contents? 

“If there is a single ‘no’ among 
your answers,” Mr. Nash says, 
“then the package is a weak link 
between your advertising efforts 
and increased sales.” 


FC&B Appoints Two 


William C. Lyddan, formerly ac- 
count executive in the New York 
office of McCann-Erickson, will 
join Foote, Cone & Belding, San 
Francisco, in the same capacity 
Jan. 1. Loyd Sherwood has been 
transferred from the Los Ange- 
les office to the San Francisco 
office of FC&B as business man- 
ager. 


Ciliberti to ‘Family Circle’ 

Frank B. Ciliberti, formerly 
with Milprint Inc., has joined the 
art department of the promotion 
section of Family Circle, New 
York. 


Charles Kopf Resigns 


Charles W. Kopf has resigned as 
a copy supervisor of Marschalk & 
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6 GAIN AND LOSS PERCENTAGES —52 CITIES 6 
MONTH 
OCTOUER 1950 = 1949 | LOSS on 
CLASSIFICATION mem 10 0 10 20 x0 40 _ 50 60 
7 ee: age war per ee 
RETA - 4.5 — 
AUTOMOTIVE... | 12.8 
FINANGAL. | 18.3 
TOTAL OGALAY..... | 5,8 oS 
GASSED | 12,7 
TOTAL ADVERTISING} 7,1 = 
DEPARTMENT STORES.| 5,2 
ACCUMULATIVE 
JAN, 1-0CT.31, 1950-1949] LOSS La 
CLASSICATION | meen | 10 : 20 50 
(SESS 4.6 beeen 
GENRRAL _.. 8.7 ——— 
AUTOMOTIVE... 13.8 
FINANCIAL 13.4 
TOTAL DISPLAY... 6.1 —— 
CLASSIED | 406 = 
TOTAL ADVERTISING | 5.8 ——— 
DEPARTMENT STORES.| 4.4 = 


EVERYTHING UP—Media Records’ latest linage report shows all newspaper ad 
classifications have gained through October this year. Automotive and financial 
linages are up more than 13% for ten months and total advertising is up 5.8%. 


Pratt, New York. No successor has 
been named as yet. 


MEMPHIS PRESS-SCIMITAR 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


IT'S EASY WITH THE 


Kight 
Conlin tion: 


/ 


Scripps-Howard 
Mocubee 


Projection Device 
Shows 16mm Film 
Without Rewinding 


Cuicaco, Dec. 6—A device for 
showing television film commer- 
cials—either b&w or in color— 
at consumer and trade shows with- 
out darkening the room, has been 
developed by Triangle Continuous 
Daylight Projector Co. The device 
shows the same film continuously, 
without rewinding. 

General Motors Corp., the Oil 
Industries Information Committee 
and Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Chicago, have used the projector 
to show video commercials and 
public relations films to passersby 
at exhibits. The projector handles 
sound films up to 30 minutes and 
silent films up to 45 minutes in 
length. 

The viewing screen, which is de- 
signed to simulate a TV set and is 
attached to a Bell & Howell pro- 
jector, can be mounted in special 
displays, with a remote control 
switch that turns the projector on 
and stops it automatically at the 
end of the film. 

Principal advantage of the de- 
vice is its ability to show the same 
movie repeatedly without curling, 
buckling, breakage or scratching of 
the film. 


Melamed-Hobbs Gets Walsh 
Account; Appoints Hoffman 


Melamed-Hobbs, Minneapolis, 
has been named to handle the ad- 
vertising of Walsh Mfg. Co., 
Charles City, Ia., manufacturer 
and distributor of farm equipment. 
Farm papers, trade publications 
and direct mail will be used. 

The agency also announced the 
appointment of Milt Hoffman as 
public relations director and a 
member of the plans board. Mr. 
Hoffman was formerly on the na- 
tional advertising and publicity 
staff of Paramount Pictures Corp. 


WDGY Appoints Three 


John Leslie, new director of 
WDGY, Minneapolis-St. Paul, has 
been appointed program director 
of the station. Gerald S. Cohen, 
formerly general manager of 
United Broadcasting Assn. Inc., has 
been named promotional director 
of WDGY. Jim McGovern, news- 
writer for WDGY, has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Leslie as 
news director. 


Signs tor News Telecast 


| Gallen Kamp Stores, San Fran- 
cisco shoe store chain, has pur- 
| chased a Monday through Friday 
'newscast on KFI-TV, Los Ange- 
les, to be telecast from 10:30 to 
10:40 p.m. McNeill & McCleery, 
Los Angeles, is the agency for Gal- 
len Kamp. 


Cincinnati Papers Up Rates 

The three Cincinnati newspapers 
—Enquirer, Post and Times-Star— 
have announced that they will 
raise their space rates 3¢ per line, 
effective Jan. 1. 
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Creative Advertising’s Value Told 
by Strouse to Oil Industry TBA Men 


Goodrich’s Collyer Calls 
Long-Term Oil, Rubber, 
Auto Prospects Good 


CuIcaco, Dec. 6—The creative 
force within advertising, properly 
merchandised, can unify a sales 
organization and direct its ener- 
gies toward a common, simple 
goal, by centering its attention on 
convincing product claims, accord- 
ing to Norman H. Strouse, vice- 
president of J. Walter Thompson 
Co. 

Speaking at the annual meeting 
of the Oil Industry TBA Group 
(tires, batteries, accessories) here 
Monday and Tuesday, at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Mr. Strouse 
outlined the part creative adver- 
tising can play in marketing TBA 
products. 

“If we believe that advertising is 
a profitable force,” Mr. Strouse 
said, “we should try to determine 
the maximum limits to which it 
can be used profitably, rather than 
preoccupy ourselves with how 
little we can get away with.” 


s This force of advertising—which 
cannot be seen, touched or mea- 
sured by physical instruments—is 
a force, nevertheless, which can 
change minds, he said. “The ef- 
ficiency of this force is determined 
by the creativeness behind it.” 

Creative understanding, Mr. 
Strouse said, is “that attitude 
which is not content with the 
usual, that attitude that sinks it- 
self into the problems and allows 
‘hunch’ or intuition...to flow 
freely into the channels of the 
mind. 

“It is creative understanding 
that cuts through the mass of hard, 
monotonous, relatively uninspired 
product claims produced by copy- 
writers who write at the top of 
their voices, and comes up with 
selling phrases so fresh and collo- 
quial that they become a part of 
the daily conversation and are 
parodied by the top comedians of 
radio and stage.” As examples, 
Mr. Strouse cited. the phrases, 
“Something New Has Been Ad- 
ded,” “The Pause That Refreshes,” 
“The Skin You Love to Touch” 
and “There’s a Ford in Your Fu- 
ture.” 


a Mr. Strouse had three specific 
suggestions for advertisers wish- 
ing to encourage a creative at- 
titude within the agency serving 
them. 

First, he said, advertisers ought 
not attempt to gear advertising 
into an assembly line process. “If 
you do this, you will have some- 
thing that looks like advertising, 
but it will be the same similarity 
that exists between Madam Tus- 
saud’s wax works and the originals 
they copy. And then you will begin 
to wonder whether advertising 
really pays.” 

Secondly, he proposed that “the 
greatest assurance of top flight ad- 
vertising can result only from the 
closest kind of relationship be- 
tween agency principals and man- 
agement on long term planning, 
Sale policies and product research.” 

Mr. Strouse’s third suggestion is 
the “desirability of avoiding the 
building up of a set of inhibitions 
for the agency and its creative 
group.” Once a list of things that 
must not be done is built up, he 
Said, “you start shackling the 
creative spirit and destroying the 
Sense of freedom without which 
it can never be truly effective.” 


= John L. Collyer, president and 
board chairman of B. F. Goodrich 
Co., summarized the long range 
Prospects for the petroleum, auto- 
motive and rubber industries. If, 
he said, present estimates are 


sound that passenger car registra- 
tions will reach 52,000,000 in 1960, 
compared with 40,000,000 today, 
and truck registrations increase to 
11,000,000 and tractors to 4,000,000 
in 1960, compared with 8,500,000 
trucks and 3,000,000 tractors to- 
day, then there “is every reason 
for optimism in the long range 
outlook.” 

The short-term outlook cannot 
be viewed with the same high 
optimism; he said. “We must face 
the fact that realistically our en- 
tire American economy will be on 
a wartime or a preparation-for- 
war basis for some time to come.” 


= Dr. Warren W. Leigh, professor 
of business administration at the 
University of Akron, told the TBA 


representatives there are indica- 
tions that their organization needs 
to be better indoctrinated and edu- 
cated in order more effectively to 
merchandise and sell TBA prod- 
ucts. There is much to be done, 
he said, in developing service sta- 
tion managers into TBA mer- 
chants. 

Elaborate services for motorists 
should not be emphasized, he 
added, but rather the emphasis 
should be on the development “of 
a merchandising eye to catch sales 
possibilities and the ability to fol- 
low potential sales through.” 

Dr. Leigh indicated the need 
for extended research in the TBA 
field. Of primary importance, he 
said, would be a study of battery 
distribution and the effectiveness 
of service station battery selling 
methods. He also suggested estab- 
lishment of industry-wide per- 
formance standards, and studies 
of off-premises selling by service 
stations to examine the possibility 
of these dealers selling truck and 


tractor tires or other items. 


ws C. C. Garofalo, manager of the 
retail sales development laboratory 
of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., out- 
lined the training objectives and 
methods used for the company’s 
Mobilgas station personnel. 

The heart of the training meth- 
ods, he said, lies in personal] in- 
struction, done individually or in 
small groups. Following this in 
importance are simplification of 
instruction techniques, improved 
quality of tools and, finally, the 
proper division of the dealer’s de- 
velopment time into reading aids, 
visual aids and group meetings, 
according to Mr. Garofalo. 

He pointed out how Mobilgas 
salesmen function as an important 
factor in dealer development. 
Salesmen receive about six weeks’ 
training in the company’s 40 dis- 
trict schools. These function as a 
part of the sales organization in 
developing dealer sales and serv- 
ices. 
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Armour Names 2 to Ad Posts 


Russel G. Brown, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of Dad’s Root 
Beer Co., has been named by Ar- 
mour & Co., Chicago, to handle its 
canned foods advertising. Larry 
Aldenhoevel, formerly account ex- 
ecutive of A. D. Phillips Advertis- 
ing, has been appointed to head the 
company’s trade publication opera- 
tion. 


Joins ‘Modern Railroads’ 

V. G. Brettman, formerly on the 
Chicago sales staff of Steel, has 
joined Modern Railroads in Cleve- 
land as central manager. He suc- 
ceeds Jack Warmington, who re- 
signed to join Curtis Publishing 


Read regularly by 18,000 of 
Farmers 


MAINE. NEWS 


Inctude it in your advertising plans. 
MAINE FARM BUREAU NEWS 
22 Monument Sq., Portiand, Me. 


The ONE Great 
Advertising Gain! 


Three times that of 


all other Chemical 


and Process Industries 
Magazines combined! 


January through October, 1950 over same 1949 Poaied 


’ 


Advertisers want and need the BIG 70,000 
coverage of Chemical & Engineering News — 


the only weekly newsmagazine 


serving the multi-billion dollar chemical 


and process industries. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY 


Qnly workmagazine of the Chemical & Process Industries 
Advertising Management: REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * CLEVELAND * DALLAS * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE 


¢ 
a 


¢ 
¢ 


before the 7-Group Buying 


your highly visible sales message 


Team — the blanket circulation of: Officials + 
Works Executives + Engineers +» Research 
* Consultants + 


Directors + Chemists 


Foremen and Supervisors. 


At the lowest cost per thousand (total, and industrial) 


your advertising becomes a fast-action sales tool in 


CHEMICAL & ENGINEERING NEWS 


NEWSMAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL WORLD SINCE 1923 
Published by: THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


The complete ACS publishing program also includes 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 


Qnly workmagazine for chemists 
and engineers in Industrial Laboratories 


C&ENews delivers double 
the circulation of any other 
publication in the field, and puts 


and Specifying 
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Saunders Named Agency V. P. 


O. A. Saunders, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Nestle Co., has 
been appointed a vice-president 
of Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & Math- 
er, New York. He was an account 
executive with Young & Rubicam 
for many years before becoming 
advertising manager of Nestle. He 
resigned from the latter position 
rather than move to Colorado 
Springs when Nestle transferred 
its headquarters there (AA, Sept. 
18). 


Dixon Appoints Rickard 

Rickard & Co., New York, has 
been named to direct advertising 
for all three industrial divisions of 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jer- 
sey City. 


New Survey Shows 
Use of Sales Aids 
by Lumber Dealers 


Cuicaco, Dec. 7—Five per cent 
of the retail lumber and building 
products dealers in the U. S. “al- 
ways” use sales and advertising 
material supplied by manufactur- 
ers, 60% “often” use such aids, 
30% “rarely” use them and 1% 
do not use suggested promotion 
plans, according to American 
Lumberman & Building Products 
Merchandiser. 

The data on use of sales and ad- 
vertising materials supplied by 
manufacturers is contained in a 
report on the publication’s sec- 
ond annual survey of retail dealer 
selling practices. Questionnaires 
were sent to 4,893 retail dealers 
and 641 were returned. 

The report on the study pre- 
sents a composite picture of deal- 
ers throughout the country—large 
and small, rural and urban—and 


| it contains detailed breakdowns 


/on dealers’ 


customers, services 
offered, products handled, etc. 


e Figures show that 85% of the 
dealers use point of sale matcrial 
in their s.ores, waiie 13% do not. 


| (2% did not answer.) A total of 


50% pay for such material, al- 
though only 20% pay all of the 
cost and 65% pay part. 

Manufacturers’ advertising lit- 
erature is used in mailings by 83% 
and for store distribution by 85%. 
Advertising mats are used by 69% 
of the respondents. 

Copies of the report are avail- 
able from American Lumberman & 
Building Products Merchandiser, 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 3. 


Protex Moves to Kameny 


Protex Products Co., New York, 
manufacturer of the Compliment 
line of home accessories, including 
Vinyl garment bags and satin 
covered boudoir boxes, has named 
Seymour Kameny Associates, New 
York, to handle its advertising. The 
account was formerly with George 
N. Kahn Co. 
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Federal 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 4—Despite the 
fury of the Nov. 25 gale winds 
which swept northern and eastern 
states and eliminated that Satur- 
day as a shopping day, depart- 
|ment store sales for the week in 
the entire U. S. were off only 3% 
as compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year. 

As might have been expected, 
retail sales dipped below 1949 lev- 
els in the Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Cleveland and Richmond 
Federal Reserve districts—the 
areas hard hit by the storm. 

But six of the other seven dis- 
tricts reported gains, ranging from 
2% in the Minneapolis area to 9% 
on the West Coast. 
~ Largest district decline was the 
20% drop in the Cleveland area. 
| Department store dollar volume 
| was off 25% in Akron and 22% 


wv 


THE PROBLEM presented in the planning of this 
unusual store display for Hiram Walker was twofold: 
(1) How could it be designed so that it would capture 
a close-to-cash-register position, and (2) How could 
intriguing motion be maintained economically. 


THE SOLUTION wasn’t easy. In crowded liquor 
stores, only a most unusual display could possibly 
gain the desired shelf space. Information on dry cell 
motive power was discouraging. But the ingenuity 
of our creative staff plus extensive research by our 
display engineers paid off. 


THE RESULTS amazed even us—and we’ve been 
developing displays for 108 years. Dealers were enthu- 
siastic about the piano player in motion—as well as 
the economy of operation—and clamored for the 
new Imperial display. The preferred store position 
was easily secured, and orders for Imperial Whiskey 
rose in immediate response! ... When you have a 
problem in lithographic display, 


BETTER SEE US 


600 HOURS OF “SWING ON A. 
NICKEL’S WORTH OF DRY-CELL JUICE! 


— another Ketterlinus development 


A FEW OF THE 


Ketterlinus 


Leaders in Lithography for more than a century 


PHILADELPHIA e 


CHICAGO e 


NEW YORK e¢ BOSTON 


WE REGULARLY SERVE! 


Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 
, Corby's Whiskey 
E. |. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Gooderham & Worts Ltd. 
John Morrell & Co. 

New York Life Insurance Company 
Purolator Products Inc. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 


CLIENTS 


Reserve Figures on Department Store Sales 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
SALES EX: 


1935.39 EQUALS 100 


Week to Nov. 25, ’50* p320 
Week to Nov. 26, ’49*_.330 
Week to Nov. 18, ’50*..368 
Week to Nov. 19, ’49*..342 
Menth of Oct., ’50*....p309 
Mornith of Oct., ’49* 


*Not adjusted seasonally. 
PpPreliminary. 


in Cleveland. 
Sales in southern, midwestern 
and western states, however, con- 
tinued upward. Largest gains 
among the cities were the 22% 
rise in Houston, an 18% gain in 
Miami and a 17% increase in Salt 
Lake City. 

% Change from '49 
Jan. Mo. 

Federal Reserve 
District and City 
UNITED STATES 
Boston District 
New Haven 
Boston 
Springfield . 
Providence . 
New York District 


Rochester .... 
Syracuse 
Philadelphia D 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland District 
[C—O 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland .... 
Columbus 
Toledo .... 
Erie 


Pittsburgh . 
Richmond District 
Washington 
Baltimore 
Atlanta District 
Birmingham 
Miami 
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New Orleans .. 
Nashville 
Chicago District ..... 


Milwaukee 
St. Louis District .. 
Little Rock 
Louisville 
St. Louis 
Memphis 
Minneapolis District 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Duluth-Superior 
Kansas City District 
Denver 
Wichita 
Kansas City 
St. Joseph . 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 
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Dallas 
Fort Worth 
Houston ............ 
San Antonio 
San Francisco District .. 
Los Angeles Area .... 
Oakland 
San Francisco 
ae 
Salt Lake City .. 
Seattle 
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*Data not available. 


ABP Clinics Set for Jan. 9 


The annual eastern clinics spon- 
sored by the Associated Business 
| Publications for editors, salesmen, 
_circulation managers, promotion 
and research men, production 
managers and accounting depart- 
ment managers, will be held Jan. 
9 at the Savoy-Plaza Hotel, New 
York. Originally scheduled for 
Nov. 30, the clinics were post- 
poned because of the pressure of 
year-end business. Don McAllister, 
vice-president and treasurer of 
Andrew Geyer Inc., is conference 
chairman. 


Korn Promotes Feldman 

Milton J. Feldman, chief copy- 
writer of J. M. Korn & Co., Phil- 
adelphia agency, has been appoint- 
ed director of plans and copy. 
Babbitt, formerly with WCAU, 
Philadelphia, has been named di- 
rector of radio and television of 
Korn. 


Fellman Moves N. Y. Office 
Leonard F. Fellman & Associates 
has moved its New York offices 


from the Empire State Bldg. to 
larger quarters at 347 Fifth Ave. 
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Philadelphia Stores 
Back WCAU-TV Show 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5—Six center 
city stores are participating in a 
new type of program with the in- 
troduction of rear-screen projec- 
tion, introduced here for the first 
time on Dec. 4 by WCAU-TV. 

The new show, titled “Chest- 
nut Street Parade,” is telecast 
from 3 to 3:30 p. m. In order to co- 
sponsor the show, the six stores 
have formed the Chestnut Street 
Stores Group. 

Participating sponsors are Bai- 
ley, Banks & Biddle, jeweler; Wal- 
do M. Claflin, shoe store; B. F. 
Dewees & Co., specialty store; 
Hardwick & Magee, rugs; Jacob 
Reed’s Sons, men’s wear, and 
Steinway & Sons, pianos. Handling 
the account is John B. Haines 
Agency. 

The rear-screen projected film 
will feature scenes along the 


tern for success in the boom- | 


| SUPPLY 


aker City’s famous “class mar- 
et” shopping avenue. Interiors 
of the participating stores also will 
be shown. 

The show features a couple tak- 
ing imaginary shopping tours of 
Chestnut St. and the stores, while 
action-filmed scenes behind them 
form the settings. 


TRA WBRIDGE STORE 
TARTS VIDEO SHOW 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 8—Straw- 
ridge & Clothier, the only ma- 
or department store in this city 
hich has not been a TV sponsor, 
ill become one Monday, when it 
tarts a half-hour program over 
Station WPTZ, to be seen three 
lays a week from 1:30 to 2 p.m. 
Che show, “Meet the MacMullans,” 
s produced by Geare-Marston Inc. 
Strawbridge’s succumbing to the 
television advertising trend puts 
he Quaker City in the unique posi- 
tion of having five major de- 
partment stores simultaneously 
sponsoring television shows. The 
mly store temporarily absent from 
he medium is N. Snellenburg & 
-o. This store is expected to re- 
ume its show next month. 


Diters Franchises for Its 
Direct Mail Reader's Guide 


Publications Digest, New York, 
hich in 1948 started on a local 
asis to publish “Direct Advertis- 
g Reader’s Guide,” an index to 
rticles on direct advertising ap- 
aring in current periodicals, 
lans to put the publication on a 
ational basis by getting sponsors 
different sections of the coun- 
y. Each sponsor will have his 
ame on the masthead as publisher 


What Makes 
A Prize Winning 
Lumber Dealer? 
@ To help others follow a pat- 


ing building material business, | 
BSN for December pictures YS 
and describes the Grand Prize 

winner in its New Store com- © 
Petition. See Pages 50-51. Pe 


| NEWS 


within his franchise area. All of 
the editorial and production work 
will be handled by Publications 
Digest at its New York head- 
quarters, with the various localized 
editions shipped to their sectional 
sponsors for local mailing. 

Hughes Direct Mail Service Inc., 
New York, has been given the 
franchise in the New ‘York area 
starting in January. Hughes will 
offer the publication as a free 
service to admen with direct mail 
problems. 


Kraft Promotes Lochridge 


Robert S. Lochridge has been 
named by Kraft Foods Co., Chi- 
cago, as an assistant general sales 
manager in charge of institutional 
sales of all Kraft products. He had 
been manager of institutional sales 
for Kraft’s central division. 


KW]] Discontinues FM 


Station KWJJ, Portland, Ore., 
has closed down its FM station and | 
sold its site, building and trans- | 
mitter to three Northwest broad- | 
casters—Ed Parsons, owner of}! 
KVAS; Elroy McCaw, owner of | 
several radio stations; and Jack | 
Keating, who owns a Honolulu ra- | 
dio station and a recording studio | 
in Portland. The new owners have | 
applied to FCC for permission to | 
install an experimental TV relay | 
transmitter at the old KWJJ loca- | 
tion to rebroadcast Seattle TV on | 
Channel 3. 


To Botsford, Constantine | 


Botsford, Constantine & Gard- 
ner, San Francisco, has _ been| 
named to direct the advertising of 


Muirson Label Co., San Jose. | 
used. 


iness papers will be 
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to sell 16,000 top Furniture and 
Department Stores, use... 
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selling 


job? 
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Boil down all the gobbledy-gook that makes media selling 
seem involved and you get a fairly simple derivative. 

First, an advertiser wants to move more of his products 
into the hands of customers and prospects. 

Second, YOU have a tool that maybe can help him do 
what he wants. 

The problem is to get the two of you together at the 
right time. 

More often than not, the advertiser makes the first 
move. He decides to push sales in your market. He de- 
cides to do it by some kind of printed media—magazines, 
newspapers, business publications, car cards; or by radio 
or television—maybe long before you even know that he’s 
interested. And he turns to SRDS to get a line on indi- 
vidual media possibilities. 

Often enough that’s your first chance to get down to 
cases with him. 

Are you willing to let that chance go on the basis of 
only what he can learn from your listing in SRDS? Or do 
you want to whet his appetite with a more detailed idea 
of your market coverage, the kind of people he can reach 
through you and what these things are meaning to other 
advertisers? 

That’s the purpose of Service-Ads* in the media sec- 
tions of SRDS and in SRDS CONSUMER MARKETS— 
to bring advertisers and you together, when the advertisers 
are deciding what media to use to reach their prospects. 

Ask us for details about this simple, highly effective 
and inexpensive means of getting more and better adver- 
tisers interested in your medium. 


ONE BIG FACT that makes SRDS a good, economical media 
advertising medium—different from every other: 


Buyers USE it when they are solving problems and making media 


Hence... SRDS does not just “reach” buyers. Buyers reach for 
IT, ...In SRDS you do not seek to interest buyers in your media 
and market information. Here, buyers SEEK such information. 

SRDS covers no counter display specialists, few retail store 
advertising people. National and regional buyers of space and 
time are the regular users of SRDS—media buyers, advertising 
managers, account executives—the people most concerned with 
market and media selection. 

In SRDS you need not divert promotion dollars to costly art 
work, nor use space for attention-getting devices. Buyers want 
useful information in these pages, arranged in simple, orderly 
fashion, to help them buy wisely, without wasting time. 

The Seven Sections of SRDS: (Monthly) Newspaper, Radio, Television, Con- 


sumer Magazine, Business Publication; (Twice a year) A.B.C. Weekly News- 
papers; (Yearly) CONSUMER MARKETS. 


NOTE: Beginning January 1951, the Transportation Advertising Section, which 
is currently incorporated in the Consumer Magazine Section, will be published 


STANDARD RATE AND DATA SERVICE 
The National Authority Serving the Media Buying Function 


Ave., Chicago:1, lll. — New York 


*Service-Ads are ads that supplement media listings 
in SRDS and market listings in CONSUMER MAR- 
KETS with additional information that sells by help- 
ing buyers buy. 


Walter E. Botthof, Publisher 


— los Angeles 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC REVIEW OF THE WEEK 
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‘COUNTRY GENT’ ENTERTAINS—In attendance at Country Gentleman’s annual 
funcheon for leading stockmen during the International Live Stock Exposition in 
Chicago were (left to right) Walter D. Fuller, chairman, Curtis Publishing Co.; C. R. 
Kimbell, sales manager, Country Gentleman; Paul C. Nordloh, Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap, Milwaukee; and Charles C. Rees, manager of Country Gentleman. 


LUCKY ALL ‘ROUND—George W. Kleiser Jr., vice-president of 
Foster & Kleiser, presents the George W. Kleiser Jr. Medal 
award to Artist Lonie Bee for his 24-sheet design for Lucky 
Lager Brewing Co. at the third annual San Francisco Exhibi- 
tion of Advertising Art. At right is Al Camille, art director of the 


San Francisco office of McCann-Erickson, Lucky Lager’s agency. 
The exhibition, sponsored by the Art Directors Club and the 
artists group of the San Francisco Ad Club, will be displayed 
at the Art Center School, Los Angeles, from Dec. 15 through 
Jan. 15. 


POSTER REPRODUCED—Hamm Brewing Co., St. Paul, uses 37x72” reproductions 

of its 24-sheet posters for use in beer outlets. New subjects replace old ones in the 

aluminum frame as they are issued. The display shown here is lithographed in full 
color by Inland Lithograph Co., Chicago. 


SILVER CELEBRATION—Sitting at the head table at a dinner during the silver an- 

niversary sales conference held by Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul specialty advertis- 

ing company, are Mrs. Charles A. Ward; Bon D. Grussing, who heads advertising 

at Mi lis-Moline Co.; and Mr. Ward, president and sales manager of B&B. 
Mr. Grussing was a principal speaker at the conference. 


MUSICAL CLOCK—“Jingle Bells” is 
played by this $35,000 clock at the 9th 
and Market Sts. corner of Gimbel 
Brothers, Philadelphia. The display is 
three floors high and the clock chimes 
an automatic hourly concert. Lettering 
is in green and white, flashing on and 


en ee 

DOUBLE FEATURE—The Christmas window display now being circulated by Kinsey 

Distilling Corp., Philadelphia, is built around a theater marquee featuring Kinsey 

blended whisky and Old Hickory straight bourbon. A flasher behind the marquee 
adds a realistic effect. 


MARKING TIME—To be opened in 2000 is this “time bomb,” which is being file? 


THEY LIKE THEIR JOBS—Twenty-five-year personnel at Ruthrauff 
& Ryan, New York, add a picture to the agency’s memory 
book with this photo taken at the quarter-century dinner given 
by the company. Seated (left to right) are A. Indrizzo, M. Dilg, 


M. Raines, E. G. Boland, $. Morgan and (down in front) G. A. 
Huhn. Standing are W. Brooks, F. E. Kohl, A. D’Ambrosio, J. F. 
Reichert, M. J. Whyte, C. J. McCarthy, D. M. Gordon and T. F. 


Brennan. 


with 1950 foundationwear and advertising material at the dedication of Fa 
Co.'s new plant in Chicago. Marjorie Adams, Miss Chicago of 1950, lends a 
to Jerome K. Abeles, executive vice-president, and Walter H. Lowy, vice-presidet! 

and advertising manager of Formfit. 
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EARLY A DECADE and a half ago a score of leading 
stores asked a new magazine to help them use its 
customer appeal in their own selling. 

Since then, hundreds of thousands of U. S. merchants 
have used LIFE as a stimulating and profitable selling 
partner. In recent years, for example, more than 20,000 
retailers have staged “‘store-wide’”’ promotions—some fea- 
turing as many as 250 LIFE-advertised products for a ten- 
day period—using LIFE in windows, on counters, floor by 
floor, throughout their stores. 

So far in 1950, merchants have identified the products 
they sell by using “Advertised in LIFE” in 14,813,250 
lines of their own newspaper advertising. (That’s more 
specific advertising tie-ins than were given the next seven 
magazines combined.) 

To help retailers make full use of their advertising, man- 
ufacturers have purchased from LIFE, in the past nine 
months, some 16,484,184 pieces of LIFE retail promotional 
materials—plus untold millions of pieces printed by ad- 
vertisers themselves. 

And for the same purposes of complete selling, LIFE, 
through its Retail Representative Program, has made some 
150,000 information-spreading calls in the retail and whole- 
sale fields during the past few years. 

Thus the facts of selling with LIFE have grown big with 
the magazine, which has risen to the present audience, in 
the course of 13 issues, of more than half the nation. 

But the basis of LIFE’s retail sales promotion program 
remains the same: the eagerness of U. S. merchants to sell 
with LIFE. And for the eagerness there is a simple, clear 
reason: they read LIFE and enjoy it. And they know their 
customers do. 
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Advertising Volume Figures for November Issues of Business Papers 


These figures are an exclusive compilation by Industrial Marketing and must not be quoted or repro- 
duced without written permission. Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies and have stand- 
ard 7x10” page. 


Pages Pages 

INDUSTRIAL GROUP 1950 1949 1950 1049 1950 1949 
SE ondccavenacse 59 54 o- Age pipes Geensks°: 4 10 Food Packer = = 
American Aviation (bi-w.) . 1*56 47 | Commercia! nal... 
American Builder ......... 135 123 | Construction Digest (bi-w.) . #179 *119 | Foundry *196 *172 
American City ........... 129 126 | Construction Methods & |G 50 54 
American Dyestuff Reporter . 178 78| Equipment ........... *105 "94 72 §78 
American Machinist (bi-w.) 1*403 *470 | Construction News Mo ithly *70 *58 | 66 69 
American Printer ......... 28 30 | Constructioneer ........... #102 *109 j, Pig 
Analytical Chemistry ...... 37 38 | Constructor ...........-. 52 42 Conditioning .......... 152 142 
Architectural Record ....... |||169 174 | Contractors & Engineers Ice Cream Review ........ 178 72 
Automotive Industries (semi- Monthly (934 x 14) ... *50 *50 | Industrial & Engineering 

Dati ake eeetccuvess 175 159 | Dairy Record ...........- 1*74 $1 Chemistry ......+++++- 121 124 
Aviation Age ...........- *49 *42 | Design News ........+--- 150 116 | Industrial Finishing 
Aviation Week ............ 1#145 *128 | Diesel Progress (9 x 12) .. 46 46 (Aq X Ge) .-- scenes *81 *75 
Arts & Architecture ...... 25 22 | Distribution Age ........ 53 51 | Industry & Power ........ 94 130 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w.) .... 1150 BED | OU wad cesnd che 0 0'e o6 67 69 | Inland Printer 58 59 

Container ...... 41 43 | Drug & Cosmetic Industry . . 106 95 | Interiors ........- 123 103 

TT .B56 6660 o00 ooo 106 113 | Electric Light & Power . 102 92 | Iron Age (w.) 51534 4482 
Better Roads ............ 30 27 | Electrical Engineering .... *61 *59 | Lumberman ..... §*103 §*104 
Brewers’ Digest ......... 144 41 | Electrical Construction & Machine Design .... *187 *168 
Brick & Clay Record ..... 144 *44| Maintenance .......--- #153 122 | Machine & Tool! Blue 
TE Weed bebssecceccs 187 115 | Electrical South ......... 52 54 (42 X GYe) ceceeeess 234 239 
Bus Transportation ...... 134 135 | Electrical West .......... 73 73 | Machinery .....-e.0-+--- 258 259 
Butane-Propane News Electrical World (w.) ..... 1*284 *248 | Manufacturers Record ..... *29 *33 

(4Ye XK Ge). ..++----- *80 *85 | Electronics ...........++- *222 *195 | Marine Engineering & 
Butter, Cheese & Milk Engineering & Mining Shipping Review ....... 80 88 

Products Journal ...... 41 4l CUED. Wécseecccnsees 123 130 | Mass Transportation ...... 24 26 
SS OS ree #58 *60 | Engineering News-Record, (w.) °'*352 4*279 | Materials & Methods ..... 122 98 
Ceramic Industry ........ *69 *64 | Excavating Engineer ...... 36 34 | Mechanical Engineering ... 99 90 
Chemical & Engineering Factory Management & Mechanization .......--++ *124 *97 

Me GR). ccccccocess 1165 153 Maintenance ........... *238 *229 | Metal Finishing ... *75 *59 
Chemical Engineering ..... 310 314 | Fire Engineering ......... 44 42 | Metal Progress .. 93 102 
Chemical Processing ...... 142 136 | Fleet Owner ............- 124 114 | Milk Dealer .... 191 90 
Civil Engineering ........ 47 35 Food Industries ......... *125 *123 | Mill & Factory .. *229 *206 
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*BASED ON 3 MONTHS AVERAGE CIRCULATION, SEPT. - NOV., 1950 
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| Largest daily CITY circulation among all newspapers in 
Northern California. 


Largest daily CITY and SUBURBAN circulation among all 
newspapers in Northern California. 


4 out of 5 Tribunes are home-delivered — largest home- 
delivered daily and Sunday circulation in Northern California 
since 1939. 


Better than 96% of both daily and Sunday circulation is 
concentrated within the A.B.C. city and trading zones. 


National Representatives—Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 
New York @ Chicago @ Detroit @ San Francisco @ Los Angeles @ Atlanta 


Advertising Age, December 11, 1950 


Pages 
1950 1949 
Mining Engineering ...... 23 25 
Modern Machine 

fe 8 GD cece tee. 248 234 
Modern Packaging ........ 131 124 
Modern Plastics ......... #126 4128 
Modern Railroads ........ §11l §90 
National Petroleum News (w.) 126 112 
National Provisioner (w.) . 121 113 
National Safety News ..... 56 51 
Oil & Gas Journal (w.) ... 5§*644 86 4§*594 
Operating Engineer ....... 51 58 
Organic Finishing ........ *12 *9 
Pacific Builder & Engineer . 84 73 
Packaging Parade (9%¢x12) 59 58 
Paper Industry .......... 65 69 
Paper Mill News (w.) .... 4§*119 *133 
Paper Trade Journal (w.) . 51§*275 4§*154 
Petroleum Engineer ...... *175 174 
Petroleum Processing ..... 62 72 
Petroleum Refiner ....... *171 *158 
Pit & Quarry *134 *147 
Plant Engineering 85 40 
PD cekstesdesvevece 53 47 
SOP scduibieesineesaes 210 207 
Power Engineering ........ 80 71 
Practical Builder ........ 107 103 
Printing Magazine ....... 55 59 
Product Engineering ...... *266 *252 
Production Engineering & 

anagement .......... 87 72 
Products Finishing 

GENE -sodécoccses 71 67 
Progressive Architecture . . 101 89 
PUD ndeedcreceeses *207 *221 
Quick Frozen Foods & the 

Locker Plant .......... 68 52 
Railway. Age (w.) ....... 1223 286 
Railway Engineering & 

Maintenance .......... 50 61 
Railway Mechanical & 

Electrical Engineer ..... 91 104 
Railway Purchases & Stores 101 110 
Railway Signaling & 

Communications ........ 37 31 
Roads & Streets .......... 66 *61 
Rock Products ........... *82 *76 
Sewage and Industrial 

Wastes Engineering ..... 24 17 
Southern Lumber Journal . . #75 *76 
Southern Lumberman ..... *144 *140 
Southern Power & Industry . 76 74 
SE GUD ccccvccsccsse 1#392 *396 
re 3 9 
Telephone Engineer ....... 84 76 
Telephony (wW.) ......... *114 *103 
Textile Industries ........ 172 145 
Textile World ............ 233 217 
THEE cccccconseces: *84 *77 
Tool & Die Journal (5x7'/g) 89 81 
Tool Engineer ........... 77 69 
Traffic World (w.) .. 124 103 
MEE axvescccicess *18 *23 
Water & Sewage Works .... 57 47 
Water Works Engineering . . 59 49 
Welding Engineer ........ 44 43 
Western Canner and Packer . *38 *42 
Western Construction ...... *84 *73 
Western Industry ........ *43 *40 
Wood Worker .......... *69 *70 
Woodworking Digest 

a *142 *144 
4 eee §*208 §*214 
World Petroleum ......... 72 70 

THE whidercticenes 17,435 16,860 


PRODUCT NEWS GROUP 


Volume figures for product news information 


publications listed below are reported in 

page units (approximately 3! x 434”)—not in 
standard 7 x 10” pages. 

Electrical Equipment ..... 312 351 
Industrial Equipment News. . 759 746 
tIndustrial Maintenance .. . 185 152 
New Equipment Digest .... 553 488 
Plastics World ........... 153 151 
Product Design & 

Development .......... 258 216 
Transportation Supply News 77 68 

Total 1/9 page units ... 2,112 2,020 

TRADE GROUP 
Air Conditioning & Refrigera- 

tion News (w.) (11//ox16) 1*41 §*71 
American Artisan ........ 105 105 
American Druggist ....... 99 110 
American Lumberman & 

Building Products 

Merchandiser (bi-w.) ... 1*153 *130 
Automotive Digest ....... 85 96 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 

(semi-m0.) ......0.4+. *165 *164 
Building Supply News ..... 143 124 
Chain Store Age— 

Administration Edition 

Combinations ........ *20 *22 

Druggist Editions ...... 72 68 

General Merchandise— 

Variety, Store Editions §114 §123 

Grocery Editions ...... 96 101 
Department Store Economist 61 67 
Domestic Engineering .... 153 143 
Electrical Dealer ........ 41 44 
Electrical Merchandising 

Suda beh Sees» 00 *121 *145 
Electrical Wholesaling .... 1*74 70 
Farm Implement News 

| | ae i* *138 
Florists’ Review (w.) .... 51§*496 4*407 
Fueloil & Oil Heat ...... 96 88 
Geyer’s TERNS wcccccceee 70 94 
SE WEE gab Sb600% 0% 31 28 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) .... 71#302 = **280 
Hatchery & Feed ........ 35 38 
Hosiery & Underwear 

UD ecccvevccevccce 96 
Hosiery Industry Weekly .. 451 53 
Hosiery Merchandising .... 26 26 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w. 4*140 *149 
Implement Record ....... 53 54 
Industrial Distribution .... 201 209 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone . 169 186 
Leather & Shoes (w.) .... *162 §*137 
Lingerie Merchandising .... 49 45 
Liquor Store & Dispenser .. 72 82 
i <¢nabeneee euaaan ee §241 §255 
"RRs 115 106 
Motor Service (4//4x6//g) .. 153 156 
NJ (National Jeweler) 

OE Prrrerae 153 176 
National Bottlers’ Gazette .. 78 1 
Office Appliances ........ 147 170 
Photographic Trade News .. 58 63 
Plumbing & Heating 

DUNES cacdccoescecce 97 85 
Plumbing & Heating Journal 64 65 
Plumbing & Heating 

Wholesaler ............ 26 26 
Poultry Suppiy Dealer .... *30 *28 
Progressive Grocer 

CS OS Pee 162 145 
Sheet Metal Worker ...... 67s *60 
Southern Automotive Journal 131 108 
Southern Hardware ...... 80 89 
Sporting Goods Dealer .... 129 131 
Sports Age ( | Fae +*43 *38 
Super Market Merchandising 11 114 


Business Paper Ad 
Linage up 1.2% Over 
November Last Year 


Cuicaco, Dec. 6—November ad- 
vertising volume in 251 business 
publications was up 1.2% over the 
same month last year. This was an 
increase of 340 pages over the 
November, *49, total of 28,240, ac. 
cording to the monthly tabulation 
made by Industrial Marketing. 

This makes the fourth straight 
month in which business papers 
have shown an increase, although 
year-to-date totals through No- 
vember are still 1.9% below last 
year, or 307,872 pages this year 
compared with 313,683 in ’49. 


a The 149 industrial papers re- 
porting were up 3.4% in Novem- 
ber, a gain of 575 pages, the 26 
class publications gained 2.9%, or 
68 pages, while the six product 
news publications were up 92 one- 
ninth-page units, or 4.6%. 

Trade publications, 53 reporting, 
showed a loss in November of 
5.6%, or 327 pages, and the 17 ex- 
port publications dropped 6.1%, or 
68 pages. 

Cumulative figures for the year 
by groups are: industrial, down 
2.2%, or 4,086 pages; product news, 
up 4.4%, or 912 one-ninth-page 
units; trade group, with a smaller 
percentage drop for the year, off 
2.7%, or 1,807 pages; class papers, 
up 1.7%, or 406 pages; export 
papers, down 9.9%, or 1,236 pages, 


MONTH OF NOVEMBER 
Classification Pages Pages 

1950 1949 
Industrial 17,435 16,860 
Product News *2,112 *2,020 
Trade 5,544 5,871 
Class 2,436 2,368 


Export 1,053 1,121 
*Figures are for one-ninth-page ‘standard units.” 


Pages 
1950 1949 
Variety Merchandiser 

(456x656) .........4. 60 79 
Wood Construction & 

Building Materialist .... 47 47 

Te ehbetasicesess 5,544 5,871 

CLASS GROUP 
Advertising Age (w.) 

SE th tanesgs 4s 1204 §244 
American Funeral Director . 1487 *92 
American Hairdresser ..... 37 38 
American Restaurant ..... 86 83 
Banking (7x10-3/16) ..... 69 56 
Chain Store Age— 

Fountain Restaurant 

Combinations ........ 27 27 
Cleaning & Laundry World. 40 44 
Dental Survey ........... 119 127 
Fountain Service ......... 37 33 
Hospital Management ..... 73 75 
Hotel Management ....... 134 127 
Hotel Monthly ........... *45 *47 
Hotel World-Review (w.) 

MET sb accessesse 1§*70 *36 
Industrial Marketing ...... §117 103 
Journal of the American 

Medical Association (w.) 4*315 §*299 
SE EE gen caceucve 54 81 
Medical Economics 

SEE b6506- 00-0890 151 lll 
Modern Beauty Shop ...... 70 62 
Modern Medicine (semi-mo ) 

ey 193 162 
Nation’s Schools ......... 84 80 
Oral Hygiene 

(4-5/16x7-3/16) ...... 113 115 
Restaurant Management ... 68 65 
Scholastic Coach ......... 34 % 
School Executive—School 

Equipment News ....... 83 61 
School & College 

Management (9!/2x1134) 20 21 
What’s New in Home 

GEONEIED ccccccccccss 107 79 

WE 6S Fasisesocses 2,436 2,368 

EXPORT GROUP 
American Automobile 

(overseas edition) ..... 82 89 
American Exporter 

(two editions) ........ 157 215 
American Exporter Industrial 

(two editions) ......... 166 184 
Automovil Americano ..... 88 1% 
Caminos y Calles ........ 30 26 
Parmaceutics ............ 53 51 
Hacienda (two editions) .. 123 95 
ST . o¢tce0bes #94060 14 16 
Ingenieria Internacional 

Construccion .......... 50 58 
Ingenieria Internacional 

DE cd dguhececess 86 75 
McGraw-Hill Digest ....... 32 2 
Petroleo Interamericano ... 42 52 
Pharmacy International . 21 22 
Revista Aerea Latino- 

americana ....... ..... 12 $4 
Revista Rotaria .......... 5 8 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(4-5/16x7-3/16) ...... 40 38 
Textiles Panamericanos .... 52 49 

EE ct canedeeacess 1,053 1,121 


These figures were not included in total. 

Includes a special issue 
*Includes classified advertising 

JEstimated 
‘Two Issues a 
‘Three issues 
‘Four issues 

tAdvertising pages, 7x10 units. 

‘Five issues 
= include advertising in special Western 
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Sasi MNiiercan 


TRAVEL TALK—Pausing in front of the American Magazine exhibit, five members of 
the National Assn. of Travel Officials talk shop at the tenth annual NATO con- 
vention in Biloxi, Miss. Left to right are Hudson Meyer, vice-president, The Caples 
Co., New York; H. B. Northcott, general advertising manager, Union Pacific Rail- 
road; |. N. Parrish (outgoing president), executive secretary of the Miami Beach 
ce; William F. Daugherty, manager, Shell Oil touring service, 
New York; and James W. Clark, department of business resources and develop- 
ment, state of Minnesota. 


ace any of these problems 
in planning for 1951? 


eaching your best markets . . . 


industrial Equipment News reaches 26 major 
industrial markets plus selected engineer- 
ing consultants and governmental agencies, 
n this way covering both your known and 
your unknown markets. 


Finding the top plants .. . 


rhrough affiliation with Thomas’ Register, 
ndustrial Equipment News locates and 
keeps up to date on the nation's largest 
ind most active plants, especially impor- 
lant in a conversion period. 


lecting the right men .. . 


ndustrial Equipment News is sought after 
y production men and engineers, is read 
y the men who specify and buy industrial 
rts, materials, equipment. 


ttracting their interest . . . 


urrently 92% of IEN readers are receiving 
e publication at their own request, evi- 
lence of their genuine interest. 


lacing in favorable position . . . 


very advertisement in Industrial Equip- 
ent News is placed next to editorial text. 
tandard one-ninth page units (which cost 
s little as $125) permit this valuable next- 
“reading position. 


iming your story ... 


hen an operating, engineering or pro- 
uction man picks up Industrial Equipment 
lews he is seeking product news and in- 
mation usable in his business. This is 
e ideal time to tell him your product story. 


ee ee ry 
This Plan Helps You..~ 

Find scrive, wortewtile plonte 

Select tre men whe specity end bey 
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PLACE your sory before thom. ote 
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INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


Thomas Publishing Company 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


BOSTON - CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DETROIT 
WSANGELES - PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH 


100 Tobacco Dealers 
Plan Long Test of 
5-Package Cartons 


NEw YorK, Dec. 5—About 100 
members of the Retail Tobacco 
Dealers of America will conduct 
a 60- to 90-day test early next year 


-with five-pack cartons of five pop- 


ular brands of cigarets. 

If the test proves successful, Eric 
Calamia, managing director of the 
association, told AA, the sale of 
five-pack cartons will be continued 
and pushed in an effort to regain 
carton business that independent 
dealers have lost to chain stores. 

The test period probably will 
run from February through April, 
Mr. Calamia said. No advertising 
is contemplated, but counter signs 
and displays will be featured in 
retail stores. Manufacturers will 
supply wrappers only, but may be 
asked to give more aid if the test 
is successful, it was said. 

The five brands to be featured 
are Camels, Chesterfields, Lucky 
Strike, Philip Morris and Old 
Golds. 


gs The association, which has about 
450 members, largely independent 
tobacco dealers throughout the 
country, favors the five-pack car- 
ton for several reasons, Mr. Cal- 
amia said. It should be more at- 
tractive to low-income groups, now 
buying one or two packs at a time. 
It should be attractive to office 
workers who want to keep a small 
supply of cigarets in their desks. 

The five-pack carton, Mr. Cala- 
mia expects, will sell for about 
$1. The ten-pack carton is about 
$1.95 to $1.98. 

Independent dealers cannot com- 
pete with chain prices on ten-pack 
cartons, he said, but they should 
be able to increase their sales sub- 
stantially with attractively pack- 
aged half-cartons. 

In addition, Mr. Calamia said, 
packaging experts have told him 
that present cigaret packaging 
costs could be cut materially if 
the five-pack carton were gener- 
ally adopted. 


Powell Joins ‘Review’ 

James W. Powell, formerly man- 
ager of amusement advertising for 
the New York Sun, has joined The 
Saturday Review of Literature, 
New York, in the same capacity. 


‘Sun’ Ups Price to 5¢ 


The Sun, Westerly, R. IL, will 
increase its price from 4¢ to 5¢ be- 
cause of the increase in production 
costs. 


Kaufman Opens N. Y. Branch; 
Plans One in Hollywood 


Kaufman & Associates, Chicago 
agency, has opened a New York 
office at 229 W. 42nd St., with 


Oliver A. Unger and Harold Gold- 
man in charge. For the present the 


primary function of the new office | which have been received by the) 
will be to distribute and service | agency 
the agency’s new television pack- | Unger and Mr. Goldman formerly! within 30 days. 


age programs built around Snader | represented Snader telescriptions 
telescriptions, exclusive rights to in New York. 


in 10 TV markets. 
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The agency also announced that 
Mr. | it plans to open a Holly wood office 


Ranch and Farm 


News Covers the LAR G E ST 


Farm Market 
of the 


FARM STATE... 


WITH 81,000 
RESIDENTIAL 
RANCH & FARM 
SUBSCRIBERS 


OVER 200,000 
CIRCULATION! 


EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 
(1949) 46.1% of Texas 


$3,813,968,000 
FOOD SALES 
(1949) 48.1% of Texas 
$651,234,000 
DRUG SALES 
(1949) 52.2% of Texas 
$115,221,000 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE SALES 
(1949) 59.6% of Texas 
$495,925,000 
FURNITURE-HOUSE-RADIO 
(1949) 44.3% of Texas 
$128,563,000 
GROSS FARM DOLLARS 
(1949) 61.6% of Texas 
$1,173,165,000 
Above Figures Copyright 1950, Sales Management 


Survey of Buying Power, Further Reproduction not 
licensed. 


Get the most from your advertising 
dollar, with a schedule in Star-Tele- 
gram Ranch and Farm News, deliver- 
ing quality coverage of wealthy West 
Texas .... foremost market in the 
Nation’s No. 1 farm state! Here’s the 
area responsible for more than half 
the gross farm dollars in Texas... . 
where more than 80,000 prosperous 
ranchers and farmers read the Ranch 
and Farm News! Distributed the first 
Sunday of each month through the 
more than 200,000 circulation (largest 
in Texas) of the Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram, Ranch and Farm News 
offers: the lowest available line rate— 
45 cents per line—of any farm paper 
reaching the source of 61.69% of Texas 


farm dollars. 


The FOR 
. STAR-TELEGRAM : 


d- 
err 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS . . 
over 200,000 daily and Sunday 
without the use of contests, sc 

or premiums .. . “Just a Newspaper” 


LARGEST 


PM SWINE 
to 50% savin ’ 7 
m 


possible an 
43.2%, of Texas total 


fine furniture I< 
682,986 


70.1%, of Texas total 


6,023,268 


Ne ae a 
. at ae 


registered Holstein, 
rthview Farm, VA-3895. 


My ERAL fresh and neavy 
g food Ring, Joe 
- , 


POULTRY 


81.5% of Texas total 


22,897,966 


53.6% of Texas total 


4,603,064 


mit at a 7 a 4 
| Mansfield [exas Phor 
HOLE digging. plowi 
5 ories. LA 


DAIRY COWS 


50.6% of Texas total 
' ED~<Native and 
f Rhy t cash pr 


en ag 501,625 
COTTON 


63.5% of Texas total 


1,611,072 Bales 


74.3%, of Texas total 


191,992,826 Bu. 


(Figures Compiled from Texas Almanac 
Check these production figures in the area 
served by the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Ranch and Farm News, best medium for your 
sales story in rich and growing West Texas. 


PLUS VALUE: 


Your message in 
Ranch and Farm 
News can be repeated 
the following or pre- 
vious week in the 
Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram for only 
16c morning, 1l4c 
evening — (over 115,- 
000 additional circu- 
lation)! You can’t 
afford to miss this 
“Best Buy’’ in the 
farm paper field! 
Schedule Ranch and 
Farm News now! 


ORTH 


1. E. McWHIRTER, 
Advertising Manager 
RANCH & FARM NEWS 
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PR Men Debate 
‘Fortune Public 
Relations Blast 


(Continued from Page 1) 

“TI hear differently,” Mr. Dupree 
said. “How many were directors or 
committee men?” 

Peter F. Drucker, management 


consultant, who took part in the 
panel, interrupted to say that any 
member of an association has the 
right and, by virtue of his mem- 
bership, should be assumed as 
qualified to criticize the organiza- 
tion to which he belongs. 


ws Mr. Dupree said he would not 
question a member’s right to ex- 
press his opinion but that he ser- 
iously questioned his qualifica- 
tions as a critic unless the mem- 
ber were an active committee 
member or a director. 


8x10 genuine glossy 
in quantities 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Shorp. cleor, crisp! Prompt Delivery’ 


Neg. 


©e2 @2 2220282282208 e828824 


PHOTO: | 
MATIC CO. 


photos 


6 € in 500.0nd 750 quontities — 8 —|—_a50- a 
iw . a 3.00 
2 pieedicah mmole —— 2.16 Ph: WH itehall 4-2930 


53-59 E. Illinois St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


per sub $1.10 


“The presentation of survey 
findings is a delicate matter,” Mr. 
Dupree said. “Publishing detailed 
information on complicated and 
controversial subjects which are 
subject to misconstruction and 
misinterpretation has to be done 
with the utmost care and delib- 
eration. When a magazine such 
as Fortune draws questionable 
conclusions from data which I 
think is inadequate, I think it is 
unfair and justifiably open to crit- 
icism.” 

Mr. Paine insisted that the mag- 
azine did not draw conclusions, 
that it merely presented what the 
business men interviewed had 
said. The 100 business men inter- 
viewed, he pointed out, constituted 
merely a random sampling in 
depth, and the article made that 
clear. The fact that the article has 
attracted so much attention and 
that it has been so widely quoted, 
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Mr. Paine said, would seem to in- 
dicate that many people in all 
walks of life entertain similar 
opinions. 


a Mr. Bowerfind found the article 
too general. Business, he said, is 
doing a great deal more construc- 
tive public relations work than 
the article indicated. Most of the 
business men with whom he had 
discussed the matter, he said, re- 
garded the article as superficial. 

Mr. Waltman declared that in- 
timations in the article to the ef- 
fect that management turns a deaf 
ear to employes and listens only 
to itself is manifestly untrue. Man- 
agement, he said, listens to em- 
ployes at labor negotiations, at 
foremen’s meetings, at sales meet- 
ings, by means of suggestion 
boxes, and especially at customers’ 
meetings. 

Preceding the panel discussion 


Shopping Center 
of a Balanced 


$449,000,000 Market 


Sales potential like this justifies a full schedule in 
the Repository for all consumer products. Despite 
claims to the contrary you just can’t cover this rich 


market 


100% coverage of a one-newspaper market. 


99.3% 


they eat 43% more 
in Canton, Ohio 


Retail food sales running 43% above the national 
average is your assurance that your advertising and 
selling in the Canton market will produce maximum 
volume per dollar invested. 


It’s an economical market to sell. One newspaper 
—the Repository—reaches the 94,000 families 
whose well above average incomes are stabilized by 
over 200 diversified industries and the crops from 
Ohio’s most thickly populuated farm area. 


without the Repository. 


carrier delivered. 


A Brush-Moore Newspaper 
Represented Nationally by Story, Brooks and Finley 


Rae 


Mr. Drucker stressed the need for 
management to align its day-by. 
day practices with its professeg 
public relations policy, and to re. 
examine its public relations ob. 
jectives and basic assumptions. 


a Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief 
economist and director of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference 
Board’s division of business eco- 
nomics, told the 400 members of 
the society who attended the con- 
ference that “higher incomes ac. 
companied by reduced supply of 
consumer goods will result shortly 
from a sharp increase in defense 
spending.” 

The shortage of labor is likely 
to become acute, he said. While the 
total population of the country 
grew by almost 20,000,000 during 
the last decade, the low birth rate 
of the early ’30s led to a 2,300,000 
decrease in the 10-to-19 age group, 
and the age group of 19 to 26 in- 
creased by only 300,000. 


ws Edward D. Madden, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of television sales, 
National Broadcasting Co., pre- 
dicted that 27,000,000 families will 
have TV sets by January, 1955, an 
estimated growth of about 4,000,- 
000 new sets annually. 

Results of a study of the public 
relations programs of 55 food proc- 
essing and manufacturing compan- 
ies were announced and will be 
published late this month in “Pub- 
lic Relations 
Journal,” official 
publication of the 
society. 

Milton Fair- 
man, director of 
public relations 
of the Borden 
Co., New York, 
was elected pres- 
ident of the so- 
ciety. He suc- 
ceeds J. Handly 
Wright of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. Other newly 
elected officers include: Vice-pres- 
ident, Edward Lipscomb, director 
of public relations, National Cotton 
Council of America, Memphis; sec- 
retary, Richard B. Hall, president, 
Richard B. Hall & Associates, 
Washington; treasurer, James P. 
Selvage, Selvage & Lee, New York. 
Robert L. Bliss continues as ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 


Milton Fairman 


‘Transportation Supply News’ 
Names Wade Ad Director 


William S. Wade has been pro- 
moted to advertising director of 
Transportation Supply News, pub- 
lished by Traffic 
Service Corp. 
Chicago. He has 
been with the 
monthly for two 
years and until 
his new position 
was production 
and promotion 
manager. 

Prior to join- 
ing Transporta- 
tion Supply 
News, Mr. Wade 
was midwestern 
advertising manager of World 
Ports, which Traffic Service for- 
merly published and which is now 
published by World Ports, Wash- 
ington, as official organ of the 
eae Assn. of Port Authori- 

es. 


William Wade 


Lane to Service Ansonia 


Ansonia DeLuxe Shops; New 
York, eastern retail show chain, 
has appointed Lane Advertising 
Agency, New York, for television 
advertising. Ansonia recently 
started a TV show featuring Jack 
Eigan over WABD, New York. 


Joins Erwin, Wasey 

Layson Paynter, formerly of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, has joined the tele- 
vision department of Erwin, Wasey 
& Co., New York. 


KYOR Appoints Herb Booth 
Herb Booth, formerly manager 
of KROP, Brawley, Cal., has been 
named manager of KYOR, Blythe, 
‘Cal, 
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This ad is addressed to those 


for the benefit of those 


. nd aahe © ante 38°33 only tan 
t ene poorecht 


will you send « ping cematient? 


THE 
IGHTHOUSE 


THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 
0) EAST S0eh STREET — NEW YORK City 
Vet Bderede § 7200 Bak te Mees Memome 


APPEAL—Anderson, Davis & Platte pre- 

pared this ad, which appeals to adver- 

tising people in particular, as a boost 

for the fund campaign of The Light- 

house, the New York association for the 
blind. 


Caldwell-Clements 
Sues McGraw-Hill 


New York, Dec. 6—Caldwell- 
Clements has filed suit in the U. S. 
district court here for treble dam- 
ages amounting to $5,400,000, to- 
gether with a decree to restore 
“competition in the publication of 
trade and industrial magazines,” 
against McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. 
This is continuation of a series 
of legal actions Caldwell-Clements 
has brought against McGraw-Hill, 
the last phase of which, McG-H’s 
permission to appeal the Caldwell 
breach of contract suit to the state 
court of appeals, was denied by the 
appellate division (AA, Oct. 30). 
In the present action the com- 
plaint alleges that the defendant 
corporation conspired to monopo- 
lize and dominate the field of 
trade magazine publishing through 
acquisition and control of competi- 
tors, division of territorial markets 
and other methods which are al- 
‘.eged to have constituted violations 
of the federal anti-trust laws. 
Demand for damages totaling 
$5,400,000 is based on actual dam- 
ages amounting to $1,800,000 
alleged to have been sustained 
through loss of profits and good 
will, and expenditures and dis- 
bursements made in connection 
with the financing of magazines 


~~ 


published by plaintiffs. 


Better Living’ Names Four 


Better Living, 5¢ consumer 
monthly backed by the McCall 
Corp., has named the following to 
its advertising sales force: Eastern 
territory, Stephen Gardner, for- 
merly advertising director, Super 
Market Merchandising, and Homer 
Rockwell, previously on the execu- 
tive sales staff of Esquire; western 
territory, John L, Heath, formerly 
with Mademoiselle and Good 
Housekeeping, and Thomas B. 
Crews, previously with Drug Top- 
ies. 


Lemery’s Launches Drive 
Lemery’s Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
exclusive Canadian agent for Mc- 
Culloch power chain saws, water 
pumps and earth drills, has 
launched a campaign, using more 
than 70 daily and weekly news- 
papers across Canada, and farm 
papers. O’Brien Advertising, Van- 
couver, handles the account. 


What Do You Know about 
DOOR-TO-DOOR 
SELLING? 


Door-to-door Selling — better kn 
as DIRECT SELLING —is building 
giant volume quickly for many manu- 
ers. It may be your answer to 
rp volume, vanishing profits, 
soarin and cut-throat com; 
tion. bese lling is fully ex lained 
in fascinating booklet—mailed FREE. 
Please write on your letterhead. 


OPPORTUNITY MAGAZINE 


A-44, 28 E. Jackson BI., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Wall St. Must Advertise to Develop 
New Investment Money: Martindell 


New YorK, Dec. 5—Jackson 
Martindell, president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Management, said 
today that Wall St. must do a big- 
ger and better job of advertising 
if the billions of dollars of new 
investment needed for national 
defense are to be raised from the 
savings of the people. 

“When government bonds are 
used to finance industry expansion, 
this adds to the national debt and 
thereby multiplies inflation,” he 
said in a lecture at Town Hall 
which was part of the investment 
program sponsored by Town Hall 
Inc. and the Federation of Women 
Shareholders in American Busi- 
ness Inc. 

Mr. Martindell said this pro- 
cedure resulted in the average 
citizen eventually footing the bill 


through higher taxes and increased 
cost of living. “But if this same 
capital were raised through equity 
financing—through the sale of 
stock directly to the people—these 
unfortunate circumstances would 
be greatly mitigated. 


we “Naturally, this would entail 
mass financing on a scale with our 
mass production methods. What 
obstructs the way is not inability 
on the part of Americans in gener- 
al to participate, but demonstrated 
inability of the issuers and vendors 
of the shares to reach the avail- 
able market. The present horse- 
and-buggy, or rather carriage- 
trade, approach is totally inade- 
quate.” 

Mr. Martindell said that only 


11.3% of the nation’s wage-earning 
families own common stock, as 
compared with 95% holding U. S. 
war and savings bonds. “I won- 
der,” he added, “if part of this 
unbalance could not be traced to 
the financial terminology. ‘Govern- 
ment bonds’ has a lot more eye- 
and-ear appeal than ‘common 
stock’.” 


s Pointing out that no manufac- 
turer would label his product 
“common” and expect to sell it, 
Mr. Martindell suggested calling 
such securities “owners” shares, 
so that the man in the street will 
‘know that he owns a piece of the 
company. “Part owner of a busi- 
ness” sounds much better than just 
“common stockholder,” he added. 

“This is only one of the many 
changes which the advertising and 
merchandising mind would bring 
about, if only given the chance,” 
he declared. “The final result 
would be not only a thousand-fold 
increase in owners and an unprec- 
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edented wave of new equity finan- 
cing. It would also bring about 
true ownership control of our bus- 
iness companies, and would sound 
the knell of ‘inside’ boards—where 
all directors represent the manage- 
ment and nobody represents the 
owners.” 


Bigelow Returns to TV 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., 
New York, last represented on net- 
work TV as sponsor of the Dun- 
ninger-Paul Winchell program, has 
returned to video with a half-hour 
dramatic series, especially filmed 
for television. Time for the “Bige- 
low Theater’—Sundays, 6-6:30 
p.m., EST, on CBS—is bought 
through Young & Rubicam. 


SALES LETTER “STOPPERS” 


Hundreds YY unique Pang me available 
or s your 
your 
and 


letter eliosivences. “Write on 
— for complete list 


"A. AUGUST TIGER 
545 Fifth Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 


ACETATE 
BOOKLETS 
BOX WRAPS 
BROADSIDES 
BROCHURES 
CAR CARDS 
CARTONS 
CELLOPHANE 
DECALS 
DISPLAYS 
FOIL 

LABELS 
MAGAZINES 
NEWSPAPERS 
PACKAGES 
POSTERS 
STATIONERY 
STREAMERS 
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VINYL 


YOUR BEST SALESMAN -—You could call printing ink 


the best 


salesman in the world. Through the medium of printing ink, printed adver- 


tising sells billions of dollars worth of merchandise—toothpaste and tractors, 


denims and diamonds and in color it is even more effective. 


In magazines, in newspapers, on posters, on packages, on displays—color 


printing carries your sales message to your markets. And only in the medium 


of printing ink—on the printed page—can you reproduce your package or 


your product in natural color, as your customers will see and remember it. 


To make your advertising more effective, use more color. And remember— 


printing ink is your best salesman. 
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C. L. Ostrom, Morton Salt Ad Manager for 
33 Years, Retires; Succeeded by Carrington 


CuicaGo, Dec. 5—Morton Salt 
Co. has announced the retirement 
of Charles L. Ostrom, advertising 
manager for the past 33 years. He 
will be succeeded by Geddes W. 
Carrixgton, his assistant since} 
1947, vvyhen Mr. Carrington left the 
old Hill Blackett agency to join 
Morton. 

Mr. Ostrom had been associ-| 
ated with Morton for 42 years. He | 
started in 1908 as assistant cashier | 
and transferred to the sales de- 
partment the following year. In 
1912 he became midwest sales 
manager, and in 1918 was named 
advertising manager. 


KIMBALL, (/ MENNE co. 
Los SAN 
ANGELES FRANCISCO 


Publishers’ Representatives 


for the West 
HOME OFFICE 
1052 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES 17 


through his efforts that the slogan 


His most noted contributions to 
the advertising industry were in 
the fields of slogan advertising and 


C. L. Ostrom 


G. W. Carrington 


related-item advertising and mer- 
chandising. 


s Although not the. originator of 
Morton’s famous “When It Rains 
It Pours” slogan, Mr. Ostrom was 
instrumental in having it adopted 
in 1914. It has been largely 


and the “Umbrella Girl” trade- 
mark have been used so consistent- 
ly in all advertising since Morton 
started using national media in 
1917. 

Mr. Ostrom also was a pioneer in 
the development of merchandising 
by means of displays featuring 
several closely related items. As 
in the case of the slogan and trade- 
mark, the company still is follow- 
ing this basic pattern in all ad- 
vertising and merchandising activ- 
ity, and plans to continue in the 


,| Same direction. 


Needham, Louis & Brorby han- 
dles the account. 


Names Brisacher, Wheeler 

Tuwill Chemical Co., Long 
Beach, Cal., has appointed Bris- 
acher, Wheeler & Staff, Los An- 
geles, to handle its advertising. 
The first product to be promoted 
will be K-Noba car shampoo. 


Barringham Names Dawson 

Peter Dawson has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of Barring- 
ham. Rubber & Plastics Ltd., Oak- 
ville, Ont. 
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FLYING TIGER 
AIR-FREIGHT 


is the Cheapest Way! 


: 


Mis 


ation. 


or write nearest FTL office. 


COAST-TO-COAST OVERNITE...plus Door-to- 
Door delivery ...at rates often LESS than 
fast SURFACE transportation. 


Any QUANTITY ... from a single package to a liner-load (20,000 Ibs.) 


AnyWHERE ... FTL maintains offices or agents in principal cities through- 
out the world... plus connecting service with all carriers to any 


IDEAL for...convEeNTION EXHIBITS & CAMPAIGN PRESENTATIONS *& 
24-SHEET POSTERS *& FOLDERS—INSERTS * DISPLAY MATERIAL— 
CARTONS * PROCESS PLATES. 


A Competitive "PLUS” |... More and more leading concerns are find- 
ing speedy, economical FTL Air FREIGHT a great way to... 
%* “Cinch” orders at distant points % Meet schedules on late jobs 
or rush exhibits % Get extra days of use from advertising material. 


Free Information Service: To find out how leaders in your field are using 
fast, economical FTL Air FREIGHT to build goodwill, volume and profits, 


"FG Hg Dn LINE INC. 


OTHER 
OFFICES: 


LOS ANGELES Lockheed Air Terminal 
STanley 7-3411 


NEW YORK 207 Fourth Avenue 
SPring 7-6260 


SAN FRANCISCO * OAKLAND * SAN DIEGO * TOLEDO * DENVER « CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE * MILWAUKEE © DETROIT * CLEVELAND * AKRON-CANTON 
BUFFALO * ROCHESTER * NEWARK * PHILADELPHIA « HARTFORD * BOSTON 
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The Creative Wane Corner 


Simon & Schuster probably spends as much on advertising 
as any book publisher—which is not saying very much either 
for Simon & Schuster or for other book publishers. 

It does seem strange, however, to find in this little ad on 


a 


collector’s editions, sell- 
ing at one buck, the fol- 


People saw these books — 
looked at the price (*1), and then bought 
220,130 COPIES IN 21 DAYS 


thle st anything 
the price of $1 per volume. 
The black-and-white photo 


above do not begin to do * @ ae 
fusion to he Ggnity end ich oe 
ness of the bindings or ~ 
low patine of each 6 Goos & Goseasss m Ast & 
gel backbone, reminis 7. 7 Smost Srosms oF 
cont of the at morecce and heaparny—muad 
shiver leathers. To appreciate * Souse on Seven Camss 


alize the sumptuous qualit qr Mardy 
this new’ group of Councron's Tom Suu Ler 

17. Pocket Boos oF Gasat Oemas 
Nearly half the original print 18. A Tacs or Two Crvms by Dickens 
ing hes been sold oct in the 19. T. reom THe Decanmnon 
three weeks since it made its pe ay 
first appearance in the nation's ™ )yYpmsins Masune 
bookstores. (A St. Louis store 
sold 0 copies in two days 
Other sores in New York, Bow SPECIAL MOTE. The reaven this 
ton. Cleveland and Chicago have AT KO fhe 
doubled and tripled their orig | desided te spend os line os 
inal orders of 1000 and 2000 | possible on advertising in on 
copies.) de: 10 tpend os much os pee 

tble on menvtecturing the 

But the most important thing | finest hind of hook eveiteble 
ahout these hooks is their con @ this price. 
tents, Here are many of the 

5 
COLLECTOR’S EDITIONS 


Aveiiable wherever books ere seid Or, by meil. from 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Dept. K-1, 1230 Sixth Avenve, Now York 20 


lowing gratuitous re- 
mark: 

“SPECIAL NOTE: The 
reason this ad is so 
crowded is that we de- 
cided to spend as little 
as possible on advertis- 
ing in order to spend as 
much as possible on 
manufacturing the finest 
kind of book available 
at this price.” 

Unfortunately, the av- 
erage Joe who reads 
such a remark as this 
is not going to figure 
just how much this ad 
in the New York Times 
cost—in comparison with 
the cost of producing the 
books. Nor is he going 
to ask just how much 
more Simon & Schuster 
could have put into its 
books by not advertising 
at all. 

Being as charitable as 
possible, the occupant of 
this Corner wonders why 
Simon & Schuster—if it 
felt the ad was crowded 
—robbed it of approxi- 
mately 18 more lines of 
space in order to make 
this explanation? He 
wonders, too, just what 


in business, Simon & Schuster 


and is completely uncalled for. 


lic confidence in advertising—on which, if it expects to stay 


rely in years to come? In short, the Corner feels this little 
' explanation smacks very much of intellectual dishonesty 


this contributes to pub- 


will undoubtedly continue to 


, In Older TV Homes, Radio Listening Won 
Support from May to November: Advertest 


New York, Dec. 6—Radio has' 
a better chance of being noticed 
in homes where TV has been 
around long enough for the novelty 
to wear off. 

This trend—pointed up by pre- 
vious studies—is evident from a 
study of the findings of Advertest 
Research’s findings in a re-visit 
to 488 video homes in this area, 
all of which have owned TV sets 
for at least 19 months. 

In May, 1949, 52.3% of the sam- 
ple expected video to supplant ra- 
dio, while 47.7% planned to con- 
tinue listening to AM. In Novem- 
ber of this year, 61.3% of the same 
families were in the “will con- 
tinue to listen to radio” column, 
while 38.7% expected AM to be 
supplanted by TV. 

Advertest notes that the family. 
is adjusting its day for early radio 
hours and later TV hours. Radio 
listening and TV viewing, on the 
average, are down from May a 
year ago, but total listening-view- 
ing is up over total listening only 
in the days before the sample be- 
came a part of the television audi- 
ence. 


s Looking and listening declined 
among children, while adults be- 
tween 15 and 44 were spending 
more time with radio and video. 

The radio story as seen by Ad- 
vertest (time in hours): 


Age group Radio Radio After TV 
Before TV May, 1949 Nov., 

1949 

Under 14 2.7 0.7 6 
15-29 3.3 1.2 15 
30-44 3.5 1.3 1.7 
45-59 3.7 14 1.3 
Over 60 3.9 13 11 
Total 3.5 1.3 12 


The average for both sexes, all 
ages, showed 1.3 hours of radio 
listening in May, 1949, compared 
with 2.9 hours of televiewing—up 


0.7 hours over the 3.5 devoted to 


radio in pre-TV days. 

In November the figures were 
down slightly but still 0.4 hours 
over the pre-TV pull of radio; in 
November the average family in- 
terviewed spent 1.2 hours daily 
with its radio and 2.7 hours with 
video. 


ABC Appoints Dana Clark 


Dana Clark, who has been pro- 
motion manager’ of Masterson, 
Reddy & Nelson, radio and tele- 
vision producer, for the past four 
years, has resigned to become man- 
ager of the guest relations depart- 
ment of American Broadcasting 
Co. in Hollywood, both radio and 
TV. He succeeds Syd Stevens, who 
has resigned. 


Two Sign ‘Telephoto News’ 


Sav-On Drugs, Los Angeles, and 
the Los Angeles division of Farm- 
er’s Insurance Group, have signed 
to alternate sponsorship of “Tele- 
photo News,” five-minute film 
newsreel, telecast on KECA-TV, 
five minutes before sign-off, Mon- 
day through Friday. Both con-] 
tracts were placed through Ted H. 
Factor Agency. 


Ed Irwin Joins BSF&D 


Ed Irwin, who has directed the 
publicity and public relations at- 
tivities for the Fishery Council for 
more than 12 years, has joined the 
New York division of Brooke, 
Smith, French & Dorrance, where 
he will specialize in the seaf 
product accounts of the agency. 


Will Air ‘Christmas Carol’ 


The water heater division of A- 
O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, W 
sponsor “Christmas Carol,” with 
Lionel Barrymore as Scrooge. The¥ 
broadcast will originate from 
Angeles, Sunday, Dec. 24, over 
all Mutual outlets, 4-4:30 p.™M» 
EST. 
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Piiney-Bowes Apologizes to Florists 
But Still Doubts They Were Harmed 


STAMFORD, CONN., Dec. 5—Pit- 
ney-Bowes has taken the pledge. 
The pledge to omit flowers from 
its future advertising, that is. 

The company that originated the 
postage meter featured a rose and 
a headline reading “Please omit 
flowers...” in a full-page ad in 
the Nov. 18 Saturday Evening Post 
(AA, Nov. 27). The idea was to 
boost meter sales. But the imme- 
diate result was a harvest of 
thorns. 

The thorns took the form of 
telegrams, with which an aroused 
flower industry promptly inun- 
dated Pitney-Bowes. Samples— 
and nary a bouquet in the lot: 
“We protest your ill-advised 
copy”; “Let’s not discriminate in 
America”; “Why single florists 
out? How would you like it if the 
florists had such an advertisement 
in reverse.” - 

s The tempest in the flower shops 
surprised, even startled, Pitney- 
Bowes. But Frederick Bowes Jr., 
director of public relations and 
advertising, found one consoling 
nosegay: “If the advertising de- 
partment ever had any doubts 


about the pulling power and effec- 
tiveness of our postage meter ad- 


vertising in The Saturday Evening. 


Post, we can certainly relax now. 

“If other businesses and indus- 
tries read our ads in that maga- 
zine as intensively and extensively 
as florists do, then that may be 
one reason why 1950’s traceable 
magazine advertising results 
(sales, that is) are now running 
52% ahead of even 1949’s record 
performance.” 


a Mr. Bowes, who has written 
frank apologies to the Florists 
Telegraph Delivery Assn., Detroit, 
and the Society of American Flor- 
ists, Chicago, has circulated a 
memo wrapping up the whole sub- 
ject for all P-B branch and district 
managers and all salesmen and 
service men. , 

In the memo he points out that 
each and every letter or wire of 
protest is being individually an- 
swered. “And each P-B reply, 
with the original letter or wire of 
complaint, will go directly to the 
branch or district manager for 
whatever action he may care to 
take—or for whatever warning he 
may need.” 

Attached to the memo is a let- 
ter Mr. Bowes wrote in reply to 
a complaint filed by Perry’s Flow- 
er Shops Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
In it Mr. Bowes says: 


® “The objectionable phrase, 
‘Please omit flowers,’ is used out 
of context, used in a_ situation 
completely removed from a time 
and place wherein it could be 
harmful... 

“On the contrary (and now it 
Seems a bit ironical), we had actu- 
ally expected that the story idea 
in this ad would produce a posi- 
tive effect—something that would, 
indirectly, benefit your industry. 


We still think so. I quote from the 
ad’s lead paragraph. ‘The boss in 
our place...is kind of sentimen- 
tal. On the anniversary of the day 
you came to work, there’s a big 
rose on your desk. With a note... 
saying keep up the good work, and 
hoping you will be around for 
many years to come.’” 

The “Please omit” copy went on 
to say that the woman office 
worker honored with the rose 
thought it was a gag, adding, “Re- 
member me with something prac- 
tical to get out the work in this 
place. A postage meter, f’rin- 
stance...” 


a Mr. Bowes’ letter continues: 
“As a matter of fact, I recall 

commenting, while approving the 

ad months ago, that here was a 


million dollar idea which the coun- 
try’s florists could exploit. 

“Figure it out: The hottest thing 
in business and industry today is 
a belated but sincere concern with 
something usually called ‘human 
relations.’ There are some 5,000,- 
000 employers in this ‘market.’ At 
the same time, so far as we know, 
this is the first time anyone inside 
or outside your industry—deliber- 
ately or otherwise—has nationally 
promoted a use of your product 
in this highly receptive field. Yet 
it would seem that my company 
has done just this for your indus- 
try—with a highly readable adver- 
tising ‘short, short story,’ ad- 
dressed to more than 4,000,000 
Post readers. 


s “I offer it now, as a construc- 
tive suggestion for more possible 
promotion by floral trade asso- 
ciations and others—looking to an 
outside market potential as large 
as 16,000,000 of the country’s em- 
ployed women—not to mention 
some percentage of the 41,150,000 


employed men.” 


Mr. Bowes’ letter winds up with |. 


an assurance that “no further 
ads featuring flowers in use are 
contemplated at this time,” and 
points out that Pitney-Bowes “has 
never been so selfish nor so care- 
less as to promote its products at 
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the expense of other industries.” 

Along with the letter went a 
copy of the company’s latest an- 
nual report, “so you may see 
something of the company behind 
this ad and appreciate the sin- 
cerity of our motives.” 

Thus, the saga of the rose. 
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Covers an industry. that-is 
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98.4% Accuracy of Donnelley ‘Occupant List” 
Makes Couponing-by-Mail Pay Off! 


350 E.22nd ST 


Fundamental to the success of a direct-by-mail 


sales effort is an accurate list of potential pros- 
ts. And that is exactly what many clients are 
nding in the Donnelley “Occupant List.” 

One client—with an established household prod- 
uct—found, in a recent test mailing o this list, 
that he was able to up his sales 18%! Another— 
with a relative new product in its field—upped 
his sales an amazing 42%! 

A primary factor in obtaining these outstand- 
ing results is the high degree of accuracy found in 
the Donnelley “Occupant List”—98.4% on a 
nation-wide basis! Over 35 Million Addresses 
Are Available on this List, which has cost well 
over a million dollars to compile, and on which ad- 
ditional money is being expended every day, to 
maintain the high degree of accuracy for which 
this list is noted. Don’t let these big | Raed scare 

ou, however! The cost to you for using this list 
is a small fraction of its original cost. 

The successful use of the Donnelley “Occupant 
List” by manufacturers of food items, household 
products, cosmetics and other lines, warrants a 
small expenditure on your part to determine if 
you can énjoy the same results with this quick- 


CHICAGO 16,ILL. 


(305 E. 45th ST. 
NEW YORK 17, NY. | 


producing medium. You can make a test anywhere 
in the nation. Any city, any neighborhood in a 
city, any town, hamlet or Feu route can be 
reached with our “Occupant List” . . . the most 
complete and accurate mailing list ever compiled! 

Get in touch with your nearest Donnelley 
office and learn more shaun how couponing-by- 
mail might be just the sales stimulus you have 
been notin for. 


Other Donnelley Services Include: 


® Dealer Help Mailings—including ave 
supplying of mailing lists, printing, dealer im- 
printing, addressing, scheduling and mailing. 
® Contest Planning and Judging—supported 
by years of experience in handling the nation’s 
major contests. 

® Mail-Away-Premium Service—executed by 
an expert staff, geared to handle large volumes, 
quickly and efficiently. 


® Selective Market Mailings—proved by ex- 


haustive tests, national, regional, and local 
campaigns. 


THE REUBEN H. DONNELLEY CORPORATION | 


727 VENICE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 15, CAL 
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Distributor Handles 
Starrett Ad Test 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 6—Starrett 
Television Co. will launch an ad- 
vertising test campaign in this 
region in mid-December to help 
introduce six new 1951 models in 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

The campaign will be placed di- 
rect through the Starrett distrib- 
utor here, Adolph Fruchter & Sons. 

The regional campaign will be 
the first in a series to hit every 
key television market in the coun- 
try. 

Primary attention will be given 
to newspapers through the rest of 
the month. The distributor’s ads 


a 


will be followed by half-page deal- 
er-cooperative ads early in Janu- 
ary. 


Scarborough Resigns As 
Publisher of ‘American’ 


J. B. Scarborough, publisher of 
American Magazine since 1945, re- 
signed last week. He was also a 
vice-president and director of 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 
and before becoming publisher, 
was advertising director of Ameri- 
can. He moved into the New York 
sales office of the magazine in 
1926, after a previous asians 
in Chicago. 

As AA went to press, no suc- 
cessor had been named, nor had 
Mr. Scarborough announced his 


plans. 


CHURCH PROPERTY 


ADMINISTRATION 


Published bi-monthly at 20 West Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


PENNSYLVANIA AMBASSADOR—William S. Paley (center), board chairman of 
Columbia Broadcasting System, is shown here receiving a plaque from Robert H. 

cy D Remmey Jr. (right), president of the Northeast Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
: = and a scroll from Thomas E. Willis, executive director of the organization, citing 


him as “Pennsylvania Ambassador.” The annual award was given Mr. Paley, 
a former Philadelphian, for “outstanding achievement in the best traditions of the 
commonwealth.” 
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Seven Companies 
Backing Largest 
Couponing Trial 


(Continued from Page 1) 
in one gigantic sales push.” 

“Despite the completeness of 
the program,” he declared, “the 
cost to each advertiser will be but 
a fraction of that of a convention- 
al couponing campaign. This cam- 
paign is costing each of the seven 
advertisers $15 per thousand 
coupons in the mail” (for mailing 
and store detailing). 

Mr. Andersen explained that 
one of the faults of many coupon- 
ing programs in the past was that 
often retailers, unaware of the 
coming promotion, were not ade- 
quately stocked to meet the big, 
sudden demand for products. In 
consequence, both shopper and re- 
tailer were disappointed and the 
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Detras 
Enjoi mn 
New 


Effort 


449,449 weexpays 
473,004 sunpays 


Average Net Paid Circulation of The Detroit Free Press 
for the Six Months’ Period Ending September 30, 1950 


13,041 WEEKDAYS 
6,084 SUNDAYS 


122,766 WEEKDAYS 
171,216 SUNDAYS 


An Increase of over Sept. 30, 1949 period 


An Increase of over Sept. 30, 1940 period 


Since 1940 there has been added to 


Detroit Free Press circulation, a mar- 


Record of 
Detroit Free Press 
Circulation Since 1940 


ket as large as such cities as Minneap- 


WEEKDAYS SUNDAYS 

olis, Cincinnati, Kansas City or Dall 1940 326,683 301,788 
, Cty or Caves, 1941 329,682 307,162 

Texas. We submit that this is a GOOD 1942 356,836 340,277 
1943 369,047 376,981 

RECORD .. . one denoting sincere 1944 375,268 382,752 
: 1945 401,758 409,919 
public acceptance and approval. By 1946 417,336 443,679 
ato 1947 425,024 461,452 
winning the favor of these Free Press 1948 422,797 464,590 
1949 436,408 466,920 


homes for your merchandise, no good 
1950 

449,449 Weekdays 

473,004 Sundays 


advertising can fail. No medium can 


offer more. 


- JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 
y, Brooks & Finley, Inc., National Repre 


advertiser lost a good share of the 
redemptions he expected. 

Mr. Andersen said that store de- 
tailing in the coming campaign 
will obviate this difficulty. 


w “Every one of the 8,500 inde- 
pendent retail food stores in the 
entire market will be called on at 
least twice before 
the coupons are - 
mailed,” he said. 
“Chain store or- 
ganizations will 
be handled 
through their 
headquarters. All 
wholesale grocers 
will be tied into 
the campaign.” 

The first visit 
to independents 
will be made in 
December. An experienced store 
detail man will describe to ~the 
retailer the couponing plan, the 
mailing schedule, the redemption 
procedures, and the supporting 
advertising. He will also try to 
determine if the retailer’s stocks 
of the seven items are adequate, 
and leave him an order form 
to go to the jobber of his 
choice. The detail man will make 
a written report to each advertiser 
on each call. 

The second visit will be made 
just before the mailing begins. 
Again the stock will be checked 
and this time the detail man will 
post redemption banners on the 
store windows, arrange merchan- 
dise displays and leave with the 
merchant a redemption kit. Don- 
nelley will handle all details of 
redemptions. 


ws Newspaper advertising to pro- 
mote redemptions, including 4 
full-color page in the Chicago 
Tribune, will break during the 
week of the couponing. 

“We regard the Donnelley Cou- 
pon Roundup as a first step toward 
a national service in which the 
advertiser can take the entire U. S. 
market or any part of it on regu- 
larly scheduled dates,’ Mr. An- 
dersen declared. “Our consumer 
mailing lists are ready for all 
major and secondary markets. We 
are working now on _ mailing 
schedules for various markets.” 

Chicago suburbs to be covered 
are Evanston, Cicero, Berwyn, Oak 
Park and River Forest. 


Worthington Names Thompson 

J. J. Thompson, now assistant 
manager of Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp.’s Cincinnati of- 
fice, has been named manager of 
the sales personnel and training 
division of the company. He will 
assume his new position at the 
company’s main office in Harrison, 
N. J., on Jan. 2 


California Packing Moves 
California Packing Corp. has 

moved to new general offices at 

215 Fremont St., San Francisco 19. 
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If you are interested in getting 
into the rapidly expanding hospital] 
market, as so many other success- 
ful advertisers are doing, you will 
need to remember one important 
fact: Hospital buying is a group 
operation. 

In spending $3 billion a year for 

the thousands of items needed to 
eep hospital service running 
moothly, the administrators of the 
ore than 8,000 hospitals in the 
Jnited States rely on the recom- 
nendations of their key depart- 
ment heads. To sell the hospital, 
ou must sell both the administra- 
ior and the head of the department 
ising your product. 
This means that the actual buy- 
ing influences in these 8,000 insti- 
lutions number more than 50,000 
including purchasing agents, 
uperintendents of nursing, surgi- 
‘al supervisors, pharmacists, lab- 
ratory heads and _ technicians, 
pod service executives, house- 
eepers, building maintenance en- 
jineers, laundry managers and 
ther experts in the operation of 
he numerous departments which 
to make up today’s complex and 
ficient hospital service. 


Against this tremendous and 
apidly growing market—new con- 
sruction and modernization have 
lecounted for over $750,000,000 of 
xpenditures in 1950—you can buy 
B,346 ABC hospital circulation in 
iree magazines. Considering the 
tal number of buying influences 
be reached and sold, this is cer- 
inly not too much circulation to 
bliver to this big and growing 
harket. 

But even this does not assure 
lequate coverage of all the buy- 
g factors involved in the purchase 
i your product—unless the media 
u use can demonstrate reader- 
ip not only by administrators, 
t also by their key department 
ads, who frequently specify 
ands and sources of supply. 
Your problem as an advertiser, 
hen, is to analyze the medium you 
se from three standpoints: ABC 
irculation, unit coverage and de- 
artmental readership. 


ospital Management 
eads in All Three 


Hospital Management, the only 
4BC-ABP magazine in this field, 
ads on all counts. It has taken 
d held the leadership in paid 
ospital circulation, based on its 
Mitorial leadership on such im- 
ortant fronts as fighting compul- 
ory health insurance; building 
ong community and public re- 
lations, and analyzing costs and 
tates to assure good management 
of hospital revenues. 

But while editorial enterprise 
has sold Hospital Management to 
administrators, its specialized edi- 
torial service of specific depart- 
ments in the hospital has built up 
a tremendous readership all along 
the line—penetration to depart- 
ment heads at the using, specifying 
and buying levels. 

Over and over again, Hospital 

anagement has proven by de- 
lailed surveys its readership by 
hursing executives, food service 
yexecutives, pharmacists and other 
department heads who play such 
an important role in selecting the 
Products which are recommended 


T 


for purchase to hospital adminis- 
trators. 


ABC Figures Tell Only 
Part of the Story 


ABC publishers’ statements for 
the six-month period ending June 
30, 1950, show that Hospital Man- 
agement, as usual, leads in hospital 
circulation: 


Hospital Management 
Modern Hospital 
Hospitals 7,601 


But how many hospitals are rep- 
resented by these circulations? 
You can get this information from 
Hospital Management, which 
makes a periodical count of the 
different hospitals receiving the 
magazine. The total is 5,398, of 
which 5,263 are in the United 
States and Canada. Hospitals, the 
organ of the American Hospital 
Association, reports its U. S. hos- 
pital coverage as 4,319. 

Modern Hospital, the other ABC 
magazine, refuses to tell adver- 
tisers how many hospitals it 
reaches. 

In a field expanding as rapidly 
as this one, with 1,500 new hos- 
pitals being constructed under the 
Hill-Burton law alone, it is im- 
portant to know how well you can 
cover the market with the hospital 
magazines you are using. This in- 
formation is important to you as 
an advertiser, and you are entitled 
to have it. 


Advertisers Reach 
36,011 Readers in 
Hospital Management 


Since Hospital Management leads 
in both ABC hospital circulation 
and unit coverage, and has docu- 
mented its thorough penetration to 
department heads by repeated 
readership studies, there is no 
doubt that this magazine is the 
Number One factor in delivering 
the advertiser’s message to the 
largest audience of hospital buyers 
available anywhere. Here is a 
projection of readership, based on 
numerous surveys which show the 
number of readers both at admin- 


Don't Overlook the 50,000 Buying Influences 
You Must Sell in the Booming Hospital Field! 


Net Paid Hospital Circulations June 1945—December 1949 
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istrative and departmental buying 


levels: 
Total 

Department Readers 
Administration .......................- 9,450 
Nursing 5,946 
Food 4,279 
ES 2,172 
Housekeeping .......................... 2,234 
Saar 3,180 
ee an 2,655 
Medical Records ....................... 2,629 
Maintenance 2,095 
EINE ccccssscrseorathiiigaiensseoenseh 1,371 

| Re Re 36,011 


Advertising Readership 
Is the Acid Test 


With the largest ABC hospital 
circulation, more than 1,000 more 
hospitals included in its unit cov- 
erage (according to the best avail- 


able 


information) and thorough 


penetration to all buying levels in 
the hospital, Hospital Management 
offers a powerful service to ad- 


vertisers. 
The acid 


test of advertising value 


is readership. In May, 1950, we 


authorized 


the C. C. Chapelle 


Company to make a pioneer field 
study of advertising readership in 


the magazine. 


Readership was 


“HOSPITAL 


MANAGEMENT EXTENSIVELY USED 


BY ALL DEPARTMENTS” 


When an administrator like Mr. Charles V. Wynne of the Waterbury Hos- 
pital, Waterbury, Conn., says, ‘‘Hospital Management is used extensively 
by all departments of the hospital,”’ you know it is reaching that combina- 
tion of readers important to you — the administrators and department 
heads using and specifying your type of product. This kind of coverage, 
this kind of penetration, is essential if a complete and effective selling 
job is to be done in this highly specialized field. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 


found to be not only high—but so 
high as to amaze research author- 
ities and advertisers who are not 
familiar with the keen interest of 
hospital executives in products and 
services which will enable them to 
provide the best possible service to 
their patients. 

Ads in Hospital Management get 
read—and thus provide a powerful 
impact against a tremendous mar- 
ket which is increasing its buying 
power by leaps and bounds. 

Send for a copy of our new 
booklet reproducing the best read 
ads in Hospital Management, and 
analyzing the techniques of suc- 
cessful advertising addressed to 
the hospital field. 


Advertisers Get Results 
trom Hospital Managementi 


.With its top paid hospital cir- 
culation, by far the largest unit 
coverage, thorough penetration to 
departmental buying influences, 
and intense readership, Hospital 
Management delivers results to its 
advertisers. 

That is why in 1950 Hospital: 
Management has had both the 
largest circulation and the largest 
advertising revenue in its 35-year 
history. Advertisers are investing 
more dollars in this magazine only 
because they know that it pays. 

The advertisers who know the 
field best—those specializing in 
selling to hospitals and the related 
professions—are the largest and 
the most consistent advertisers in 
Hospital Management. The lead- 
ing manufacturers of hospital 
equipment and supplies—the lead- 
ing manufacturer of pharmaceuti- 
cals—the leading manufacturers of 
building products used in hospitals 
—the leading food and service 
equipment advertisers selling to 


are among the most enthusiastic 
users of our space and service. 


What Leading Advertisers 
Say About the Magazine 


Foster G. McGaw, president of 
the American Hospital Supply 
Corporation, whose _ spectacular 
success has made him a national 
figure, says about Hospital Man- 
agement, in which his company has 
been represented for more than a 
quarter of a century: 

“Ever since our company began 
advertising 25 years ago, Hospital 
Management has been one of our 
principal media . . . On more than 
one occasion we have benefited 
from some of its market researches, 
and what research we have done 
ourselves regarding its coverage in 
the hospital field has always re- 
sulted in favorable conclusions for 
Hospital Management.” 

Another large and _ successful 
hospital supply house, with broad 
and constant contacts throughout 
the market, is Will Ross, Inc., 
which says through its advertising 
manager, W. L. McCrory: 

“We have continued our use of 
Hospital Management throughout 
the years without missing an issue. 
We believe that your magazine has 
been one of our most important 
advertising contacts.” 

A leading general advertiser, 
Florida Citrus Commission, Lake- 
land, Florida, has increased its 
representation in Hospital Man- 
agement. Dawson Newton, adver- 
tising manager, tells why: 

“Through our advertising in 
Hospital Management, we have re- 
ceived an amazing number of in- 
quiries concerning our citrus prod- 
ucts, both fresh and canned. 

“Of all the publications we use 
in this field, we believe that Hos- 
pital Management is one of the top 
in return for dollars invested.” 

Mail-order advertisers, selling 
direct from advertising response, 
without aid of dealers or distribu- 
tors, report that Hospital Manage- 
ment outpulls competition by from 
two to five to one. We have some 
case studies on this subject that 
will interest you! 


Hospital Management 
Is the Buy for 1951 


A new rate card (adjusted for 
circulation increases only) goes 
into effect January 1, 1951. Until 
then you can order space at the 
present rates for use during the 
coming year. This is an oppor- 
tunity that will not come again. 
For powerful advertising and in- 
creased sales to the greatest hos- 
pital audience, decide now to make 
Hospital Management your No. 1 


the great institutional markets— 


medium for 1951! 


Write today for a copy 
of our Readership 
Penetration Survey; 
Chapelle Ad-Reader- 
ship Analysis; Hospital 
Architect Survey and 
Food and Equipment 
Survey 


Mauna 


uns fata 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, IL 


READ MOST BY MOST HOSPITAL EXECUTIVES 
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Fears for Future of TV— 
Canada’s ‘Unborn Baby’ 

To the Editor: The issue of Nov. 
27 has just reached my desk. 

I have read with mingled feel- 
ings The Creative Man’s comment 
on that disgusting television ad- 
vertisement and I would now like 
to extend to him my warm con- 
gratulations for his remarkable 
self-restraint, particularly in the 
light of what he might have most 
reasonably said. 

Here in Canada, television might 
well be called an “unborn baby” 
in view of our present limitations, 
but heaven forbid its ultimate 
birth if we have to promote it with 
such drivel as the offensive copy 
in question. 

G. E. Howarp, 

Radio Director, E. W. Reynolds 

Ltd., Toronto, Can. 

« * * 
TV Ad Defended and 
Attacked by AA Readers 


To the Editor: Aaaah, yer fa- 
ther’s mustache...and that’s how 
I feel about all our noble admen 


EYE*CATCHERS 
For idea men .. . a unique 
photo service... 
large and small advertisers 
everywhere . ... in all 
of promotions . . nts o” 
mats available. rite fo 


FREE proofs No. 14. 
EYE*CATCHERS, INC. 
10 E. 38 St., New York City 16 


This department is a reader’s forum. Letters are welcome. 


who condemn the TV boys for! 
their smart and slick effort to sell | 


more TV this Christmas. 

Before we all get feeling so won- 
derful, let’s remember the No. 1 
drive as taught in Psychology 107. 
What was it? come now, you must 
remember—SOCIAL APPROVAL 
—not sex. Social Approval is the 
mainspring of advertising, in case 
you’ve forgotten. Why buy new 
cars? To catch gals who approve 
of guys who can afford new cars; 
impress neighbors with our ability, 
frugality, etc., etc. Why new 
clothes? Same reasons. Extend 
this simple reasoning to just about 
everything and you have the Big 
Thing earning our lounge suits 
and convertibles, you noble admen 
and gals! And just to back up the 
argument with irrefutable evi- 
dence, check the reasons for 
human crack-ups and “queer ac- 
tions.” Merely a bunch of compli- 
cated stuff spelling Social Approv- 
al. 

And so to the TV guys. Why not 
a pitch towards social approval? 
Are TV manufacturers or any 
other manufacturers so lily white 
that they can justify prices every 
day in the year? Is our economy 
built on forced obsolescence, 
forced selling, or isn’t it? Are we 
most prosperous when engaged in 
a war economy, making stuff 
which will be shot up and pose no 
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problem re selling replacements, 
or aren’t we? Let’s grow up for a 
minute or two..is everybody in 
the U. S. happy or could there 
possibly be a few who aren’t proud 
owners of a cute ranch house, new 


'car and three kids? 


Until we answer these questions 
with a solid affirmative, s’pose we 
stick to selling and lay off phony 
moralizing. We know the factory 
price on TV is a myth nobody be- 
lieves so why hound the producers 
for a wise approach in upping sales 
volume. Just because they spell it 
out doesn’t make it less legal than 
the auto boys, for instance, who 
pull the rug out with a new, new 
model every so often and cost the 
public several hundred bucks 
overnight! Why not question them 
for holding back improvements 
until the market shows sag lines? 

There’s a best seller which in- 
cludes the line “Let him who is 
without sin cast the first stone.” 
Seems this is most apropos right 
now, huh? 

Epwarp J. CARLIN JR., 
Philadelphia. 
° 

To the Editor: Our very real 
congratulations to you...for your 
excellent treatment of the Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan advertisements for 
the American television dealers 
and manufacturers. 

It’s a pleasure, a thrill and a 
privilege to see an authentic moral 
issue championed with such genu- 
ineness in our profession, at a time 


Advertising Age, December 11, 1956 


when, on so many other fronts, 
too, advertising responsibility to 
the general public seems so neg- 
lected in favor of too-exclusive ad- 
vertising responsibility to client. 
Mark GROss, 

President, Mark Gross & Asso- 

ciates, Indianapolis. 

In a letter addressed to S. J. 
Schwinn, chairman of the R&R 
executive committee, Mr. Gross 
said: 

“In your own published com- 
ment on that disgusting advertise- 
ment, you have brazenly com- 
pounded the offense in two very 
serious ways: 

“1. You are quoted as saying that 
your ‘BO’ campaign for Lifebuoy 
was ‘distasteful’ to many, ‘but’ 
that it ‘sold more hygiene to the 
American people than the tezxt- 
books had in 150 years.’ In the 
first place, that isn’t true. But, 
more importantly, it amounts to a 
confession of your belief that an 
advertising agency’s responsibility 
to ‘sell’ absolves it of the greater 
responsibility to safeguard what is 
left of the nation’s moral and in- 
tellectual codes. The inference left 
for us to draw is that your tele- 
vision ad was all right if it sold 
television sets. With ads now fill- 
ing more space than non-advertis- 
ing matter, surely we in the adver- 
tising business have at least as 
great a responsibility to respect 
ethical and intellectual standards 
as do those preparing non-adver- 
tising material. 

“2. You are quoted as saying that 
‘we think we had a perfect right 
to tell the true facts—namely, that 
television does cause conflicts in 
homes in every area it reaches.’ No 
one disputed that, at all; and you 
know it. What thousands of us do 


dispute is your additional riyht to 
pontificate on the correct way to 
resolve such conflicts. If children 
felt ‘left out’ because t 
couldn’t share the fun their friends 
were having stealing cars and rap- 
ing the neighborhood girls, would 
you prepare an advertisement tell- 
ing parents to let their kids steq| 
and rape so they wouldn’t have 
inferiority complexes or be ‘left 
out’? You have ‘a perfect right to 
tell the true facts’ about any ‘home 
conflict’ you choose, Mr. Schwinn, 
But the mere fact that such a con- 
flict exists gives you no more right 
to push television than it gives you 
to advocate adultery, murder, di- 
vorce or Lydia Pinkham’s pills as 
a solution. 

“There are all too few parents 
left in this nation with the guts to 
do all that’s required to raise peo- 
ple instead of nincompoops. It cer- 
tainly is discouraging to find the 
job made so much more difficult 
by a television ad, prepared by a 
‘name’ agency, which so revolting- 
ly caters to one of mankind’s shal- 
lowest attributes: the fear of using 
any better sense than one’s neigh- 
bor.” 

@ 

To the Editor: Your issue of 
Nov. 27 in the morning’s mail 
contains a statement of the “all 
time low advertising effort” that 
in my opinion adds insult to in- 
jury. 

In the caption under the illus- 
tration on Page 65 a spokesman for 
Ruthrauff & Ryan is quoted as 
follows: “The impact of the first 
ad was so powerful and the re- 
action so vigorous and strong that 
—in advance of the planned time 
schedule—the desired effect of the 
emotional appeal has already been 


A SUCCESSFUL 
BALANCING ACT 


Today, business success requires a constant balance between Selling and Service. Good 


7 


selling backed by poor service increases the cost of selling. A practical realization of 


this fact underlies the cooperative service policy of the thirty-one members of 


the Chicago Photoengravers Association. In parallel with competitive selling, 


members work together to improve service to customers, to maintain 
fair trade practices, and to keep up the level of quality. A fore- 


sighted program for training young photoengraving craftsmen is 


supported by the members who employ over 1000 


photoengraving craftsmen. By maintaining an efficient 


balance between selling and service the mem- 


bers listed below consistently produce a majority 


of the fine photoengraving made in Chicago. 


AD-PLATE ENGRAVING CO. ¢ AMERICAN COLORTYPE CO. « BLOMGREN BROS. & CO. ¢ BONCRAFT CORP. « CENTRAL TYPESETTING & 
ELECTROTYPING CO. « COLLINS, MILLER & HUTCHINGS, INC. e R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. ¢ DOT ENGRAVERS, INC. ¢ THE FAITHORN 
CORP. e FOOTE, CONE & BELDING © GLOBE ENGRAVING & ELECTROTYPE CO. © ILLINOIS PHOTO-FNGRAVING CO. « JAHN & OLLIER 


ee 


ENGRAVING CO. © WALLACE-MILLER CO. 


KS 


FOR FAITHFUL, 


FORCEFUL REPRODUCTION . 


ENGRAVING CO. ¢ LAKE SHORE PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. e LIBERTY PHOTO ENGRAVING CO. ¢ MAGILL-WEINSHEIMER CO. « MANZ CORP. 
McGRATH ENGRAVING CORP. ¢ THOS F. McGRATH & ASSOCIATES @ NATIONAL ENGRAVING CO.« NORTHWESTERN PHOTO ENGRAVING CO. 
PONTIAC ENGRAVING & ELECTROTYPE CO. ¢ PREMIER ENGRAVING CO. « PROCESS COLOR PLATE CO. © RELIABLE ETCHCRAFT CORP. 
REVERE PHOTO ENGRAVING CO. © ROGERS ENGRAVING CO. ¢ STANDARD PHOTO ENGRAVING CO. © STEARNS & CO. © SUPERIOR 


CHICAGO PHOTOENGRAVERS ASSOCIATION t 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING * CHICAGO 
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achieved.” Thus, the agency has 
the gall to claim that the emotional 
effect created by the appearance of 
the advertisement was desired. 

If, as first suggested, the agency 
had gone a little too far, and had 
achieved an unexpected effect, the 
result could have been put down 
to stupid blundering. Now, how- 
ever, when it is pointed out that 
they achieved the desired effect, 
it must be put down to malicious 
intent. It seems to me that any 
agency deliberately setting out to 
create such an effect is subject to 
severest criticism from everyone 
who has the best interests of the 
industry at heart. 

CLINTON D. Carr, 

Clinton D. Carr & Co., Balti- 

more. 


Some Media Turned Down 
TV Manufacturers’ Copy 

To the Editor: Your editorial, “A 
Blow to Self Regulation,” is going 
to have you ducking more brick- 
bats than the ill-starred radio- 
television manufacturers’ campaign 
you criticized. 

They will come from indignant 
radio stations like KFI, and from 
newspapers who will object 
strongly to your statement: 

“As far as we have been 
able to ascertain not a single 
medium turned down the 
printed copy or radio com- 
mercials which have cre- 
ated an unprecedented storm 
of protest.” 

You'll find as the letters pile 
up that dozens of advertising medi- 
ums turned this copy down, there- 
by justifying ApvEeRTISING AGE’s 
previous confidence in self-regula- 
tion. 

KEVIN SWEENEY, 

General Sales Manager, Earle 

C. Anthony Inc., Los Angeles. 

AA asked Mr. Sweeney to wire 
names of others turning down the 
copy of which he knew; he replied 
that in addition to KFI, KECA 
(ABC Los Angeles outlet) turned 
the discs down, and that “Ed- 
ward Petry advised us many of 
their stations were not accepting 
the copy.” Thus far no other sta- 
tion or newspaper has advised 
AA that it refused to accept the 
copy. To KFI, KECA and any 
other media which refused the in- 
itial advertising, a congratulatory 
bow. 

* ® * 


AA Overboard on Service 
Station Sales for Washington 

To the Editor: On Page 49 of 
the Nov. 27 issue of ADVERTISING 
AGE, under “Gasoline Service Sta- 
tions,” Washington, D. C., is shown 
to be larger in dollar sales than 
Chicago, Los Angeles or New York 
City. 

Seems questionable. Should the 
figure be 60,223 instead of 602,- 
233? 

EpGar L. WEIBRECHT, 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 

born, Cleveland. 

Mr. Weibrecht’s question is jus- 
tified. The figure for gasoline serv- 
ice station sales in Washington, D. 
C., should have been 60,233, in- 
stead of the figure shown in the 
chart. Reprints of the complete 
chart, on heavy paper, are now 
available and include the correc- 
tion mentioned above. Single 
copies are 25¢; lots of 10, $2; 
prices in quantity on application. 

+ 

To the Editor: We would like ta 
secure 25 sets of reprints on the 
table in ADVERTISING AGE Nov. 27, 
“Marketing Vital Statistics for 169 
Standard Metropolitan Areas.” 

If this table is not being re- 
printed, will you please arrange 
to send me 25 sets of tear sheets? 
If there is a charge, please enclose 
your bill and I will remit promptly. 

Your prompt attention will be 
greatly appreciated, as I intend 
to briefly mention your tabula- 
tion in a forthcoming issue of our 


business news “Digest”; copies of 


Advertising Age, December 11, 1950 


the table will be offered to those 
of our members who are suffi- 
ciently interested to request it. 
A copy of the “Digest” is enclosed 
for your information. 

ALICE KAVENY, 

Association of American Soap _ 

& Glycerine Producers, New 

York. 

° 

To the Editor: I was very much 
interested in the two-page tabu- 
lation, “Marketing Vital Statistics 
for 169 Standard Metropolitan 
Areas” in your issue of Nov. 27. 
I find it of tremendous use. 

Would it be possible for you to 
send me reprints of the tables? 
My intention is to give each of 
my account men a copy and also to 
distribute these to the advertising 
and sales managers of our most 
important clients. I should, of 
course, be glad to pay for the re- 
prints. 

My compliments for having com- 
piled such a comprehensive table. 
It is invaluable. 

Henry BAcu, 

Henry Bach Associates, New 

York. 


Proprietary Is the Word 

To the Editor: Your splendid 
two-page tabulation, “Marketing 
Vital Statistics for 169 Standard 
Metropolitan Areas” in this week’s 
interesting issue is indeed another 
one of your helpful services to 
subscribers. Congratulations. 

In my endeavors this morning 
to make good use of this fine in- 
formation, I find one little word 
that stumps me, so rather than be 
too presumptuous, I shall expose 
my ignorance to ask your explana- 
tion. The question is: What does 
the word “Prop” mean in the last 
column shown as “Drug & Prop. 
Stores”? 

I’ve called a couple of local 
“smart guys” seeking their under- 
standing of the word, and to my 
surprise find them to be as “dumb 
as me.” ° 

WALTER McApAmMs, 

McAdams System, San Diego, 

Cal. 

“Drug & Prop.” refers to drug 
and proprietary stores. 


‘Machine Design’ Art Gets 
Further Circulation 

To the Editor: What is the name 
Mexicans have for it—expropria- 
tion? They’ve done it again—not 
with oil or mining properties this 
time, but by lifting the layout and 
artwork of a Machine Design ad 


which appeared in Industrial Mar- 
keting in February, 1950, and re- 
producing it in the July issue of | 
Revista Industrial (published in 
Mexico). 

We should be consoled by the 
thought that “imitation is the 
sincerest form, etc.,” but—hell’s 
afire—it looks as though we wuz 
robbed outright! Well, we know 
somebody read the Machine Design 
ad, anyway. 


GLENN H. Cox, 
Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, | 
Reading, Pa. 


“beneficial to advertisers,” 
says E. Ross Gamble, Vice President 
of Leo Burnett Company, Inc. 
Advertising, about the. 
food page in The New York Times 


“It is well recognized that readership of food advertising and 
sales of food products are generally stimulated when placed 


. near well illustrated editorial material on foods. The New York 


Times is to be commended on the space which they are giving 
to this subject so important to women: food and how to pre- 
pare and serve it. The quality of the material, as well as the 
amount of space devoted to it, is not only of great interest to 
homemakers, but beneficial to advertisers.” —E. Ross Gamble. 


“Of great interest to homemakers... beneficial to advertisers.” 
Here, in a nutshell, is why more and more food men are using 
the daily food pages in The New York Times to push up food 
sales in the big and wealthy New York market, where The New 
York Times has been the advertising leader since today’s home- 
makers were little girls. Find out all about it today. 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit Los Angeles San Francisco 


|The New York Fimes, 
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Information for Advertisers 


No. 3820. Study of Family Habits, 

Homes and Home Equipment. 

How the home families live, 
where they live, what they do, 
what they own and plan to pur- 
chase in the way of new home 
equipment are outlined in this 
survey of Household subscribers 
by the research department of 
Capper Publications Inc. Informa- 
tion includes home ownership, 
size and types of homes, number 
and types of rooms, household ap- 
pliances and furnishings, as well 
as major purchases planned by 
those families. 


No. 3823. Survey of Executive 
Audience. 

Important facts about the execu- 
tive market are discussed in this 
new survey offered by The Rotari- 
an. The study is broken down by 
types of business and industry and 
shows the percentage of corporate 
officials and other key executives 
in each classification, together with 
an analysis of personal buying 
power, home ownership and com- 
munity influence. 


No. 3824. How to Increase Sales 

and Cut Sales Costs. 

Ninety-one examples of how 
slide-charts can be used to intensi- 
fy sales effort, build product and 
company recognition and reduce 
sales costs are illustrated in this 
booklet offered by Perrygraf Corp., 
Maywood, Ill. Case stories from 40 
sales programs and_ statements 
from 50 sales and advertising ex- 
ecutives are included. 


No. 3825. Transit Radio Medium. 
Advantages of transit radio ad- 
vertising as a means for reaching 
different occupational groups, age- 
groups and income classes who 


ride buses and streetcars during 
the various time periods of the 
day are outlined in this new 
brochure issued by Transit Radio 
Inc. It includes market and audi- 
ence coverage information for the 
various cities and areas in which 
this medium is in operation. 


No. 3821. Sales Approach to West- 

ern Agriculture 

Crow Publications has prepared 
a comprehensive brochure contain- 
ing market information on com- 
modities and services used in Paci- 
fic slope dairy farming and live- 
stock ranching, as well as media 
data on its two publications, 
Western Livestock Journal and 
Western Dairy Journal. In addi- 
tion, the publisher offers individual 
handy reference files which carry 
detailed information on the spe- 
cialized markets covered by each 
of the publications. 


No. 3830. Growth of Business and 

Population in the U. S. 

Business and population changes 
which have occurred in each state 
since 1940 are presented graphic- 
ally in this illustrated “Ten Years’ 
Growth” map prepared by Dun & 
Bradstreet. Also included is a 
table of the 100 major American 
markets; and per cent change in 
population, rank and total retail 
dollar sales for each of the mar- 
kets. 


No. 3831. The “Hereford” Market. 
Market data covering the po- 
tential sales of farm and ranch 
equipment and supplies to ranch- 
ers and farmers stocking Hereford 
livestock is given in this pamphlet 
offered by The American Hereford 
Journal. Information is based on a 
recent survey of its subscribers. 


Note: Inquiries for items listed above “will not be serviced beyond Jan. 22. 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send me the following (insert number of each item wanted 


USE COUPON TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


Readers Service Dept., ADVERTISING AGE 


—please print or type) 
NAME TITLE 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
STATE 


CITY & ZONE 


“A. A. REACHES MEN AT 
DECISION-MAKING LEVEL’’ 


Commenting on the fact that the same 
classified copy developed about twice 
as many inquiries from ADVERTIS- 
| ING AGE as from another publication, 
this advertiser said: “Evidently the dif- 
| ference in the circulation of the two 
publications is that ADVERTISING 
AGE reaches a preponderance of men 
at the decision-making levels.” Cor- 
rect! That’s why your classified copy 
placed in these columns will not only 
get more response, but get the kind of 
response you want—inquiries from ex- 
ecutives who can close the deal at 
once! 


Advertising Age, December 11, 1959 


1 THe ApVERTISING MARKET PLACE 


HELP WANTED 


Rates: 75¢ per line, minimum charge $3. Cash with order. Figure all cap lines 
(maximum—two) 30 letters and spaces per line; upper & lower case 40 per 
line. Add two lines for box number. Deadline Wednesday noon 12 days pre- 
ceding publication date. Display classified takes card rate of $11.25 per 
column inch. Regular card discounts, size and frequency, apply on display. 
ORES REIS 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Copywriter......Catalogs, Booklets......$5,200 
Electrical Specialties Mfgr. 
GEORGE WILLIAMS—PERSONNEL 
209 S. State St. HA 17-2063 Chicago 4 


ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 


Assistant in advertising department need- 
ed by national manufacturer of consumer 
and industrial products. Fine opportunity. 
Submit resume and salary required. Staff 
knows of this advertisement. 

Box 3508, ADVERTISING AGE 

11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 

FRED J. MASTERSON 
ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 
PERSONNEL 

All types of positions for men and women 
185 N. Wabash Fr-2 0115 Chicago 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


National manufacturer of consumer and 
industrial products needs advertising 
manager. Excellent opportunity. Submit 
resume and salary requirements. Our 
staff knows of this advertisement. 
Box 3509, ADVERTISING AGE 
11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Desirable Openings For 
ADVERTISING 
EDITORIAL 
ART PERSONNEL 
Ask for ELINOR KENT 
MONARCH PERSONNEL 
28 E. Jackson Rm. 1114 Wa 2-9400 Chgo 


EDITOR, HOUSE ORGAN 


Fine opportunity for house organ editor 
with national manufacturer of consumer 
and industrial products. Submit resume 
and salary requirements. Our staff knows 
of this advertisement. 

Box 3510, ADVERTISING AGE 

11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
We have clients looking for outstanding 
individuals in Merchandising, Advertis- 
ing, Sales Promotion and Management. 

*AND* 

Writers, Publicity, Public Relations, Me- 
dia, Art and Production talent. 

THE HONES COMPANY 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chciago 4, Ill. 


REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Sales representative for business paper 
in the food trade. Chicago territory. Ex- 
perienced in food merchandising and the 
sale of advertising in publications. Give 
resume of experience, salary desired, 
references. 

Box 3503, ADVERTISING AGE 

11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALES MANAGERS—Want a distinctive, 
original Christmas gift package for your 
customers this year? Send for informa- 
tion about new Popcorn Village Gift 
POP’N’KITS. Popcorn Village, Box 278, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SLIDE FILM DIRECTOR-PRODUCER 
available on free lance or permanent 
basis with company interested in or using 
slide films. Either as Producer-Director 
or Technical Adviser. Six years experi- 
ence. For interview write: 

Box 3500, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Can furnish market research department 
for small manufacturer in Texas or near- 
by state. Top-notch man spend part time, 
furnish own clerical help. $6,000 a year. 

Box 3501, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Artist: 14 yrs. exp. Top-notch lettering, 
layout, finished illust. Capable of com- 
plete charge of art dept. $5000 yr. min. 

Box 3502, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Publicity, pub. rel. man, 37, top experi- 
ence, acct. exec. background; also TV 
production, major network program. 
Available at once as staff man, or will 


organize Publicity and/or TV dept. for 
progressive agency. Moderate salary plus 
incentive arrangement. 

Box 3504, ADVERTISING AGE 

11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Copy Writer-Ad Asst. Creative practical 
-5 yrs. exper. space, POP, sales prom. 

Box 3506, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
MARKETING EXECUTIVE. Exp. in sales, 
research & management. Highly quali- 
fied. Wants responsibility in org. who 
realize and need the adv. of more 
strength. Best refs. Age 41. Replies 
confid. $12-15,000. 

3507, ADVERTISING AGE 


Box Pp 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Successful space salesman, who, over 
period of years, has developed valuable 
contacts with executives of important 
adv. agencies and mfrs. in middle west, 
is available for representation of progres- 
sive trade paper in same area. Knows 
what clean constructive space selling 
means and practices it. Consider straight 
comm. basis if also represent other non- 
competitive paper. 

Box 3495, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

PRODUCTION MGR - Asst. 
Account Executive - 12 years 
Graphic Arts - 5 years 

Agency experience; serviced general & 
industrial accounts. 35 yrs. old. Married. 
Will prove ability in personal interview. 

Box 3511, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Magazine Wanted 
We have made a spectacular success 
selling the advertising space of the pub- 
lications we are privileged to serve. 

Space today must be sold; to sell it 
calls for experience and contacts. 


Have you a magazine of merit that 
does not now carry all the business it 
should? 


Our headquarters is in Chicago, with 
aioe in other cities. Commission basis 
only. 

Box 7765, ADVERTISING AGE 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, III. 


GOOD FOOD 


writers aren't as easy as pie to meat. This 
young agency writer's a good egg, serves 
up savory copy, and offers a trayful of 
appetizing ideas. In the fish and chips 
now, but would move over to your table 
for extra cabbage. If you're in the soup 
about a food writer, sandwich in an inter- 
view with him, and take a look at his menu. 


Box 7766, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, III. 


Do You Want New York Accounts? 
Successful sales team with office at 270 
Park Avenue now active with graphic 
arts service to advertising agencies and 


national firms desires allied line as 
broker or factory representatives. 
Box 7707, ADVERTISING AGE 
11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY WANTED 


lf one of your industrial clients seeks an 
advertising manager, this 4-A agency ex- 
ecutive can offer him exceptionally fine 
experience plus ability to coordinate and 
organize. Appreciates agency problems. 
37, veteran. Write Box 7763, ADVERTISING 
AGE, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Five Star Mfg. Co. Plans 
Engine Heater Ad Drive 


From now until the end of Jan- 
uary, Five Star Mfg. Co., East 
Grand Forks, Minn., will conduct 
a consumer advertising campaign 
for its Freeman Headbolt engine 
heater in 70 daily newspapers 
across the country, 20 radio sta- 
tions and leading farm publica- 
tions. Television also will be used 
in Minneapolis and Milwaukee. 

Newspaper mats, envelope stuff- 
ers and a demonstration kit are 
being offered to dealers. Barney 
Lavin Inc., Fargo, N. D., is the 
agency. 


Lefton Names Hill V. P. 


Dorothy L. Hill has been elected 
a vice-president of the New York 
division of Al Paul Lefton Co. 


* 


f The R.C Maxwell Co.Trenton NJ. 


“OUTDOOR ADVERTISING | 


f 


SCALED—C. M. Buchanan, vice-president 
of VanSant, Dugdale, Baltimore, York 
Wall Paper Co.’s agency, demonstrates 
the York Wallpaper Selector, which the 
agency designed. Twenty style cards 
printed on both sides show designs re- 
duced to the scale of a series of room 
settings, so that prospective purchasers 
may study pattern effects. 


Prints 2nd Edition 
of ‘TV Programming 


and Production’ 


NEw York, Dec. 5—The second 
edition of “Television Program- 
ming and Production,” by Richard 
W. Hubbell, head of Richard W. 
Hubbell & Associates, New York 
TV consultant, has been published 
by Rinehart & Co. as part of its 
radio and television series. 

This new edition, revised and 
enlarged, is a comprehensive and 
detailed study encompassing a 
number of basic theories and 
techniques, some originated by the 
author and others drawn from his 
experience as a member of the 
first television program depart- 
ment of Columbia Broadcasting 
System, under the direction of Gil- 
bert Seldes. 


@ Included in the work are chap- 
ters on the nature of television, 
camera technique, video technique 
and theory, and a discussion of 
television programming in Eng- 
land. 

Numerous figures and dia- 
grams, plus more than 80 b&w 
illustrations, appear throughout 
the book. To illustrate how a tele- 
vision script is put together, an 
original television play was writ- 
ten for the appendix. The price is 
$4.50. 


Unusual Air Conditioning 
Jobs Sought by Magazine 


In an effort to unearth new and 
unusual uses for air conditioning, 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News has announced a $1,000 prize 
contest for brief descriptions and 
pictures of “most unusual air con- 
ditioning” installations in three 
divisions: room cooler installa- 
tions, unit installations, and cen- 
tral station installations. 

“What may be considered a 
unique application of air condi- 
tioning by the industry today could 
be the source of vast profit and 
sales possibilities tomorrow,” the 
publication said in explaining the 
reason for the contest. 


KSL Promotes Halliday 


Eugene Halliday, formerly as- 
sistant sales manager of KSL, Salt 
Lake City, both radio and televi- 
sion, has been named sales man- 
ager of KSL-TV. Frank McLatchy, 
general sales manager of KSL 
KSL-TV, will continue in this 
capacity. 


Erwin, Wasey Names Two 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., Los An- 
geles, has promoted Kenneth 
Moore to assistant account execu- 
tive on the Carnation evaporated 
milk account. Frank McMahon has 
been named assistant media diret- 
tor. 


Food Research Moves 
Food Research & Advertising, 
Chicago agency, has moved 
oe quarters at 159 E. Chicago 
ve. 
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Advertising Age, December 11, 1950 


Along the Media Path 


— 


e Twenty-three college schools of 
journalism are using a new pub- 
lic relations kit prepared by Mere- 
dith Publishing Co. for classroom 
purposes. The kit is designed to 
illustrate the techniques used in 
a current, practical public rela- 
tions program. 

The package is divided in three 
parts, covering public relations 
events and projects, public rela- 
tions publications at Meredith and 
samples of Meredith releases. In 
addition to copies of Better Homes 
& Gardens and Successful Farming, 
the kits contain 13 separate items 
used in the company’s public re- 
lations program. 


e The Erie Dispatch and Times 


on Nov. 28 carried special 12-page 
tabloid sections announcing the 
pening of Erie Brewing Co.’s new 
plant. The 103-year-old brewery 


most varied and extensive TV 
sports bill ever presented in the 
New York area.” 


e Accountants have an important 
voice in selecting the types of pa- 
per used for journals, ledgers, 
audit reports and business letter- 
heads, according to The Journal 
of Accountancy. Results of a sur- 
vey conducted by the publication 
on the subject of paper selection 
are included in a new, eight-page 
folder issued by the Journal. 


e@ Despite a five-month-old strike 
by the International Typographi- 
cal Union, the Herald & News, 
Klamath Falls, Ore., on Nov. 29 
managed to publish a special 28- 
page Christmas section. 


e With the cooperation of General 
Electric Supply Corp. of Cincin- 


nati, the Cincinnati Enquirer on 
Nov. 26 broke Cincinnati records 
for concentrated promotional lin- 
age in newspapers on a single 
product. A double-truck display ad 
featuring GE television sets was 
supported by 28,700 lines of deal- 
er tie-in copy—a total of 34,004 
lines of video promotional copy. 


e The Cincinnati Times-Star be- 
lieves that its Thanksgiving issue, 
consisting of 120 pages and 255,000 
lines of advertising, also set a 
record. The issue carried 104,420 
lines of advertising for Rollman’s, 
a local department store. And the 
paper contends that the Rollman 
copy comprises the largest amount 
of advertising ever placed in a 
single newspaper by one advertis- 
er in a single day. 


e Station WCKY, Cincinnati, on 
Nov. 27 dedicated its new 50,000- 
watt twin transmitters. The twin 
transmitters were installed to per- 
mit uninterrupted service if one 
of the transmitters should be 
forced to leave the air. 


e The Louisville Courier-Journal; ment Bureau reports. 
and Times have published an im- 
pressive new 110-page type book. 
The volume contains information 
on deadlines, regulations covering 
proofs and composition charges, 
data on copy preparation, layout 
and engraving procedures, plus a 
detailed explanation of character- 
count tables included in the book. 
The type book is one of the most 
complete volumes of its kind ever 
issued by a U. S. newspaper. The 
price is $5. 


e The Portland Oregonian this 
month is adding a new twist to 
centennial celebrations. On Dec. 
4, it published a 120-page special 
edition, and will continue to carry 
a full page of pictures, drawings 
and explanatory historical matter 
each day during the month. To 
capitalize on the month-long pro- 
motion, the paper is soliciting 
“centennial month” subscriptions. 


e Latest in its series of case 
studies on the pulling power of the 
New York Mirror is a folder on a 
split-run mail order test sale of 
nylon elastic hose. A letter from 
the agency, which is included in 
the folder, describes the results. 


e An eight-page, two-color book- 
let, titled “Sales Don’t Stop at the 
City Limits—and Neither Does 
WWL,” has been prepared for the 
station by the Katz Agency, New 
York. The folder contains data 
derived from Broadcast Measure- 


@ Now reaches 70,196 
hotels and restaurants 
throughout America . . 

(See Standard Rate & Data Service) 

20 W. CARROLL ST. MADISON 3, WIS. 


(Koehler’s beer) described its hew 


facilities—including a drive-in, 
“cash and carry” service entrance 
for customers—and its current ad- 
vertising program in the section. 

Erie Brewing credits its adver- 
tising program with having in- 
creased package sales 400% in 
ine years. In addition to the 96,- 
00 copies circulated by the papers, 
n additional 10,000 copies were 
ailed to beer wholesalers and re- 
tailers in the company’s three- 


ssue carries a feature story on 
ayette manufacturers who use 
‘ibbons on baby blankets, shoes 
ind novelties. A variety of pro- 
notional aids are included in a 
supporting “ribbon fashion kit,” 
ivailable to retailers. 


» “Meet the President of Ap- 
etites Inc.” says Household in a 
1ew promotion brochure. The 
older accents information on meal 
reparation in Household family 
iomes and offers complete data 
m the subject in its study, “Read- 
rs, Family Style.” 


» Station WPIX ran a full-page 
id in the Dec. 1 New York Times 
lescribing its coverage of the 
‘$500,000 Madison Square Garden 
Vinter Programs on Channel 11.” 
“he station contends that its agree- 
nent for exclusive rights to all 
yarden events—including basket- 
vall and hockey—will give it “the 
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Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
printing papers with new fiber, new 
formula, give you premium quality 
press performance and reproduction 
—at the cost of ordinary paper! 
You’ll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four Kimberly-Clark papers. In 
make-ready, on large or small presses, 


How To 
Get Around 
Regulation X 


@ Regulation X, the govern- 
ment’s new credit curb in fi- 
nancing home ownership,means 
a different kind of selling in 
1951. A frank and revealing 
discussion by a banker explains 
various ways to operate under 
this regulation. See page 37 in 
PRACTICAL BUILDER for 
December. 


Now—Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
ae “Economy” Prices ! 


HOT OFF THE PRESS — WITH A SPARKLING NEW KIND OF SALES APPEAL! 


you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste. 

So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for advertising pieces, mag- 
azines or house organs—look to Kim- 
berly-Clark for printability at its best. 


From logs to chips in 60 seconds! After 
whirling blades reduce logs to “postage stamp” 
chips, screens remove oversize pieces. It’s part 
of the carefully integrated system whereby all raw 
materials, machinery and processes are produced 
or controlled by Kimberly-Clark—giving you the 
finest coated paper in this market. 


Egg beater a la Kimberly-Clark! Automati- 
cally controlled room-size beaters blend LongLac 
sulphate pulp with other raw pulps. This impor- 
tant ingredient—plus the new white clay coat- 
ing formula—is the secret behind a super-smooth 
paper with broad ink affinity, dimensional sta- 
bility, and brilliant new whiteness. 


Ever picked a pick resistant paper? You have 
—if you’ve picked Kimberly-Clark! And just as 
this picture shows the test for opacity, so does 
Kimberly-Clark test each lot of paper for pick 
resistance. They're just two of the 79 checks that * 
assure the press performance and reproduction 


of higher-priced paper! 


December 
issue 


ee 


“PRACTICAL 
BUILDER” 


5 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 3 


New HIFECT* Enamel -— with sulphate- 
cooked fibers added, permanence, foldabil- 
ity, dimensional stability make Hifect ideal 
for covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* for offset printing, 
Lithofect provides a moisture- and pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density. 


Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Kimberly-Clark coated papers 


New TRUFECT*-~ whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, greater uniform- 
ity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


KIMBERLY- CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


*T. Mm. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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AM Quite a Buy in New York, WOR Analyst 


Says After Comparing 


New York, Dec. 6—Robert M. 
Hoffman, director of research for 
WOR, has analyzed radio rates for 
this area and concluded that AM— 
on the basis of comparison with 
TV, newspapers and magazines—is 
quite a buy. 

As of October, 1950, radio’s 
quarter-hour nighttime cost per 
thousand homes delivered from 6 
to 8 p.m., EST, was $3.50, com- 
pared with $8.84 for video, he 
says. From 8 to 10 p.m. the figure 
for radio was $3.03, against $5.15 
for TV. Mr. Hoffman said the fig- 
ures are based on the 10 stations 
whose nighttime ratings are avail- 
able from Pulse throughout the 
week, namely WOR, WCBS, 
WNBC, WJZ, WNEW, WMGM, 
WMCA, WINS, WQXR, all New 
York, and WAAT, Newark. TV 
data cover all seven outlets, in- 
cluding WATV, Newark. 


es WOR found nighttime radio 
rates in New York to be 46% be- 
low the average prevailing in 11 
other major markets, based on lis- 


Costs for Media 


tening (Pulse) during September- 
October, 1950. Markets whose cost 
per thousand tops that of New 
York include Los Angeles, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Birmingham, 
Washington, Buffalo, Cincinnati 
and Richmond. 

The cost ranged from $4.05 per 
thousand homes in Los Angeles 
to $15.87 per thousand in Rich- 
mond, the report stated. 

Mr. Hoffman reports that radio’s 
evening time rates in New York 
are below those prevailing in any 
of the ten largest non-television 
markets in the country—41% 
lower, on the average. 

Since Pulse does not report on 
the non-TV market used, these 
cost comparisons were figured on 
the basis of cost per thousand 
homes available in each case. In 
metropolitan New York 1,505,450 
radio homes with TV sets were 
not included in the calculations. 
Only 17 counties were counted in 
the metropolitan area although 
many of the New York stations 


@ 43,000 BUY IT... 
@ 133,000 READ IT... 


@ 87% INFLUENCE PURCHASES .. . 


YOU CAN'T COVER 
me CHURCH MARKET 


— WITHOUT 
Christian 


may 434A SO. WABASH + 


Lile 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


have a much greater coverage than 
that. Radio homes estimates were 
based on updated Broadcast Meas- 
urement Bureau figures for 1949. 


gs On this basis quarter-hour cost 
per thousand available homes on 
New York radio stations from 8 to 
10 p.m. averaged $1.34, compared 
with $1.38 in Scranton, Pa., $2.67 
in Denver and $5.30 in Spokane, 
it was stated. 

To evaluate radio alongside 
newspapers and 10 major maga- 
zines, the researcher charted rate 
and circulation changes from 1940 
to 1950 for each medium. He as- 
serted New York radio station 
rates have dropped 1% since 1940, 
with circulation up 20%, while 
New York newspaper rates have 
gone up 43% and circulation 18%. 
The corresponding figures given 
for ten leading national magazines 
are 50% and 37%. 

Radio rates, computed from in- 
formation in Standard Rate and 
Data, represented an average of 
the quarter-hour nighttime rate 
on a one-time basis, 6 p.m. to 12 
midnight, Sunday through Satur- 
day. Individual 6 to 12 midnight 
averages for each station were 
totalled. Radio homes for 1940 
were based on National Assn. of 
Broadcasters’ data and estimated 
as previously indicated for 1950. 

Newspapers: charted were Daily 
News, Mirror, Times, Herald Trib- 
une, Journal & American, World- 
Telegram & Sun and Post. Rates 
were daily line rates for all papers 
totalled as of October 1940 and 


Winter Colonists — 


Greater Miami and its large Gold Coast 
market are getting ready for what promises 
to be the greatest tourist season in the 


area’s history. 


From all parts of the United States and 
Canada, and from Europe and Latin- 
America come the people who make up one 
of the most influential audiences in the world 
...business and industrial leaders, key profes- 
sional figures and statesmen...people whose 
decisions are of far-reaching importance 
in almost every phase of human activity. 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


STORY BROOKS & FINLEY, National Reps. 


A. S. GRANT, Atlanta 


Affiliated Stations -- WQAM, WQAM-FM 
MIAMI--An International Market 


America’s 
Greatest 


This is the great plus audience you reach 
conveniently, economically, directly with 
your message in The Miami Herald, the 
single medium that delivers the constantly 
expanding Greater Miami market, and the 
bulk of its greater-than-ever buying power. 


Advertising Age, vwecember 11, 1959 
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The Eye and Ear Department 


rr 


One has only to see Groucho Marx—on NBC-TV, Thursday 
nights, for the De Soto Plymouth Dealers of America—to 
realize that Groucho is chiefly a wit and a voice. 

This is a revelatory experience. For, after seeing Groucho 
on the stage and in the movies for years, and finding him one 
of the most comic of all comics, it is only to be expected that 
one would consider him chiefly a moustache, a cigar, and an 
angular collection of arms and legs. 

“You Bet Your Life,” however—a film version, for TV, of 
Groucho’s radio program—is as un-visual, to coin a word, as 
any TV program can be. Without sound, it would be a com- 
plete bore. Groucho stands behind what is evidently a packing 
box with a cardboard sign before it plugging De Soto and 
Plymouth. Behind that is a curtain. 

People are introduced to Groucho and promptly say things 
which, under any other circumstances, might be considered 
completely normal, but—with Groucho there, giving sly in- 
terpretations of their innocent remarks—become completely 
hilarious. It is one of the funniest programs on TV—not because 
of what is seen, but because of what is heard. 

One wonders just what color can add to a program like this. 
Can it make it funnier? Can it make it more interesting to look 
at? One concludes—at least, this reviewer concludes—that if a 
comedian is genuinely funny, he could be funny even if your 
only contact with him were touch. 

There are commercials—of which the less said the better. 
They are just automobile commercials, of which most are not 
only alike but interchangeable. What automobile commercials 
seem to need is a writer every bit as able as Groucho Marx is 
able to get himself ‘across, regardless of the medium. To date, 
most automobile commercials on TV even smell alike. 


1950. Circulation count was from 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
National magazines tabulated 
were Life, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening Post, Wo- 
man’s Home Companion, McCall’s, 
Better Homes & Gardens, Look, 
Collier’s, Good Housekeeping and 
American Home. Rate calculations 
were black and white agate line 
rate for all magazines totalled as 
of October 1940 and 1950; the cir- 
culation count was ABC’s. 


Parkinson Elects Meyer 


C. V. Parkinson Associates Inc., 
Manhasset, N. has_ elected 
Stefan A. Meyer president, suc- 
ceeding C. V. Parkinson. Mr. Mey- 
er was associated with Hilton Ho- 
tels and Benton & Bowles before 
joining Parkinson as an account 
executive. 


Appoints Factor Agency 


United States Mortgage Co. has 
appointed Ted H. Factor Agency, 
Los Angeles, as its advertising 
counsel. Newspapers, radio and 
television will be used. 


Clyde Mayer to Retire 

Clyde Mayer will retire from 
S-M News Co., New York, as 
sales manager, effective May .1, 
1951. Tom Sheehan, who has been 
administrative assistant to W. A. 
Rogers, vice-president and general 
manager, has been named to suc- 
ceed Mr. Mayer as sales manager, 
Alan Fort has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Sheehan as adminis- 
trative assistant. Mr. Mayer will 
take over the ownership and man- 
agement of the distributorship of 
a Miller in Williamsport, 

a. 


McGuire, Kretzinger Shift 

Progressive Farmer has an- 
nounced the transfer of Roger Mc- 
Guire from its Dallas office to the 
western advertising office in Chi- 
cago, and the appointment of 
Ronald Kretzinger to its sales staff 
in Dallas. 


Names Conner, Jackson 

Humphreys & McConnell, San 
Francisco exporting concern, has 
retained Conner, Jackson, Walker 
& McClure, San Francisco, to direct 
a trade campaign. 


a 
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COLOR 
ROGSS 


SEEING IS BELIEVING. Let us show you proofs of the 
finest process color plates, produced regularly for the lead- ! 
ing advertising agencies, that have appeared in national 
publications. You are always assured of faithful repro 
duction by highly skilled craftsmen whenever you us 
FAITHORN. This is an important part of FAITHORN Com 
plete 3-in-1 Service — Ad-setting, Engraving and Printing 
—all under ONE roof. ONE contact and ONE order—¢ 
definite saving of your TIME, TROUBLE and MONEY. 


PHONE WHitehai! 4-2300 


FAITHORN 
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New York, Dec. 6—With 19 ad- 
yertisers signed up for the tele- 
yision allocation plan, and hopes 
of 75 in the fold by the end of 60 
days (AA, Dec. 4), the Advertis- 
ing Council is moving into a log- 
ical extension of one of its most 
successful advertising devices, the 
radio pool. 

As in the radio pool, the Coun- 

Ycil will furnish advertisers and 
agencies with fact sheets and vis- 
ual aids for the various campaigns 
as they come up for scheduling. 
As in the radio plan, TV sponsors 
or agencies will write their own 
imessages, basing them on the fact 
sheets. 
The initial 19 advertisers are 
eneral Mills, General Foods, 
rocter & Gamble, Esso Standard 
il, Standard Oil of Indiana, Gen- 
ral Electric, Borden, Liggett & 
Myers, Gillette, Electric Auto-Lite, 
Philip Morris, Lipton, Ford, Amer- 
ican Tobacco, R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco, Texas Co., S. C. Johnson 
& Son, Firestone, and Bristol-My- 
ers. 


a time when the Korean War 
hreatened to become an Asia- 
ide conflict. The radio pool got 
tarted in April of 1942, when 
erican arms were being booted 
round in the Pacific. 

The actual beginnings of the 
radio pool are shrouded, appar- 
ently because the men who put it 
cogether were much too busy to 
record it for posterity. Chester J. 
LaRoche, then president of Young 
& Rubicam and head of the fledg- 
ling Council, appointed a radio 
committee composed of the fol- 
lowing: 

(With agencies with which the 
men were then affiliated)—Fred 
Wile Jr., Young & Rubicam, chair- 
nan; Arthur Pryor, Batten, Bar- 
‘on, Durstine & Osborn; Nick Car- 
‘er, J. Walter Thompson Co.; A. 
K. Spenser, JWT; Jack Mullen, 
Benton & Bowles; John Hymes, 
Lord & Thomas; Heagan Bayles, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan; and Walter 
Schwimmer, Schwimmer & Scott. 


= These men wrote the plan, 
which—after considerable discus- 
sion with the government—was 
sold to industry, largely by Wil- 
liam B. Lewis, now with Kenyon 
& Eckhardt but then program chief 
of CBS. 

Once set up, the allocation plan 
was staffed and operated by the 
Office of War Information’s domes- 
tic radio bureau, a remarkable col- 
lection of high-powered radio and 
advertising talent. OWI set the 
allocations (which then amounted 
to every fourth show for weekly 
broadcasts, every second show for 
daily strips) and the War Adver- 
tising Council took care of the in- 
tervening periods. 

At the end of the war, as the 
Council’s board of directors voted 
to continue its work, the adver- 
tisers in the radio plan were polled, 
and voted almost unanimously to 
continue. Time for the public 
Service messages does not come out 
of commercial time, although such 
advertisers as U. S. Steel Co. and 
Libby, McNeill & Libby (to name 
only two) have devoted whole 
commercial sections to Council 
messages. 


a The TV plan got under way at , 


® The Council took over a smooth- 
running mechanism from OWI, 
and has given the advertisers con 
Siderable latitude. For instance, 
the covering letter to an adver-| 
tiser gives him the date and sub- 


p ject of the next allocated broad- 
cast, gives him a fact sheet on 
the subject, and if he wants an- 
other project the Council will pro- 
vide him with a substitute. 


ane 
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Ad Council Extends Successful 
Allocation Plan to TV Programs 


Copies of the letter and fact 
sheet go to the sponsor’s advertis- 
ing director, and about three to 
his agency. The sponsor and agen- 
cy adapt the commercials them- 
selves, and although the Council 
has been tempted to cut platters 
from time to time, it feels it has 
been wise to stick to the policy 
of letting the advertisers work out 
the commercials to suit themselves. 

In 1950, about 150 national and 
regional advertisers cooperated 
regularly, and 25 to 30 more used 
material sporadically. About 150 
network sustaining shows also 
used the material. 


s During the war, a top of 210 
advertisers were in the plan, but 
this total includes some who 
dropped out of radio immediately 
after the war and have never re- 


turned to the medium; during the 
war about 400 shows carried 
Council messages. 

In this connection, the Council 
has been considerably assisted by 
network co-op shows, many of 
which use Council material in 
markets where some part of the 
time is unsold: 

Inside the Council, the alloca- 
tion plan is run by Gordon Kin- 
ney, the Council’s radio director. 
A six-man committee supervises 
the plan, headed by Howard J. 
Morgens, Procter & Gamble. The 
other members are W. R. Baker 
Jr., Benton & Bowles; Theodore L. 
Bates, Ted Bates & Co.; Lee H. 
Bristol, Bristol-Myers; Niles Tram- 
mell, NBC; and Mark Woods, ABC. 


s From the beginning, the Coun- 
cil and OWI were able to use 
Hooper’s services, proffered with- 
out charge. From these ratings, 
the Council was able to calculate 
that 30 billion listener impressions 
a year were registered on the net- 
work allocation plan alone, omit- 


ting local station activity. 


In the years since the war, this 
coverage has dropped to about 15 
billion listener impressions an- 
nually, largely because of reduced 
frequency. (In the postwar years, 
allocations come up every sixth 
broadcast for weekly shows, on 
daily strips once every three 
weeks.) ‘ 

When Nielsen absorbed the 
Hooper national and regional rat- 
ings, these reports also stopped. 
But Nielsen is now working with 
the Council, and will soon issue 
data on radio home impacts, as 
well as undertaking some special 
studies. 


Appoints Ramsdeill Agency 
Radiator Valve Co. of America, 
Philadelphia, has named Lee 
Ramsdell & Co., Philadelphia, to 
handle the advertising and promo- 
tion for Steamheat Master valves. 


Four A’s Names Sackheim 

Maxwell Sackheim & Co., New 
York, has been elected to member- 
ship in the American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 


Utilities Ad Assn. Meets 


Plans for the 1951 convention of 
the Public Utilities Advertising 
Assn., to be held May 17 and 18 in 
New York, were discussed at the 
mid-year board of directors meet- 
ing in Chicago in November. The 
board agreed to accept the invita- 
tion of Minneapolis for the 1952 
convention. 


Benneyan Joins Cowles 


George Benneyan, who was for- 
merly director of promotion and 
publicity for the American News- 
paper Advertising Network, and 
prior to that in a similar capacity 
with the Bureau of Advertising for 
eight years, has been named pro- 
motion manager of Cowles Mag- 
azines, New York. 


AMAZING NEW 
TIME SAVER 


SOR PASTE UP 


SS RUBDER CEMENT co. 
SIO M MICHIGAN Ave CHICAGO D.1Lt. CEPT A 
COMPLETE LINE OF ARTIS) S AAATE RIALS 


A $50,000 BREAKFAST IS SERIOUS BUSINESS! 


Canadians, young and 


old, rich and poor, men and 


women, spend about fifty thousand dollars a day on 


the cereals they particularly favour. 


This, naturally, puts cereals in the realm of serious 


business! Serious too, 


is the business of reaching that 


large breakfast-food market successfully and economi- 
cally. So it will interest any advertiser to know that cereal 


manufacturers spend over eight times more advertising 
dollars in the Star Weekly a/one than they spend in six 
leading national magazines combined! 


Why? Because Star Weekly readers are economical to 


Cereal advertisers spend over eight times more dollars in the Star Weekly 


reach. Because the Star Weekly is a family publication, 
and all members of a family are prospects for cereals. 
Because in urban centres, where sales are heaviest, every 
second English-speaking family reads the Star Weekly. 
Because the Star Weekly is read from coast to coast, in 


small centres as well as large. 
advertising in the Star Weekly 


numerous readership studies have shown. 


The Star Weekly offers advertisers Canada’s profitable 
mass market with more of any group you want than any 
other Canadian publication can offer. 


than in six leading Canadian magazines combined 


the STAR 


WEEKLY 


PUBLISHED AT 80 KING STREET, WEST, TORONTO, CANADA. 


Montreal Office: University Tower 


U.S. Representatives: Ward-Griffith Co. Inc. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION ON SPECIFIC CLASSIFICATIONS AND COMPLETE DETAILS OF THE STAR WEEKLY'S VOLUME MARKET. 
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°16% of the companies it is based 


116 


392 U.S. Exporters Tell 


How and Where 


They Place Their Export Advertising 


New York, Dec. 6—American 
Exporter, published by Johnston 
Export Publishing Co., has pub- 
lished results of a survey it spon- 
sored on export advertising prac- 
tices “of typical American manu- 
facturers,” made recently by Fran- 
cis L. Bohannan for the foreign 
trade section of New York Univer- 
sity’s graduate school of business 
administration. 

Questionnaires were sent to 2,- 
392 medium-size manufacturers of 
industrial machinery, automotive 
products, agricultural equipment, 
electrical materials and supplies, 
home appliances, hardware and 
tools. Replies were received from 
16.8% or 392 companies. 


a With 58% of the companies, the 
report states, the budget for ex- 
port advertising is a fixed figure 
set by company officials. With 


Why 


do so many 
business 
magazine 

advertisers 
use this 


daily 
publication? 


A recent study disclosed 
that 96 well-known firms, nor- 
mally considered “magazine 
advertisers,” advertise regu- 
larly in The Wall Street 
Journal. 


Why do these firms choose 
to ignore labels—dailies, 
weeklies, magazines, newspa- 
pers—in the case of The Wall 
Street Journal? 


The answer is this: Like so 
many others, these advertisers 
and their agencies have deter- 
mined that The Wall Street 
Journal fits their needs for a 
publication that penetrates the 
business market directly, rap- 
idly and economically. 


You, too, can reach this re- 
sponsive audience — through 
The Wall Street Journal. 


* 
The Wall Street Journal 


Published at: 
44 Broad Street, New York 
911 Young Stree?, Dallas 
415 Bush Street, San Francisco 


on a percentage of past gross sales; 
with 13%, by a percentage of an- 
ticipated gross sales; and with the 
remaining 13%, “by other meth- 
ods.” 

Replying to the question as to 
where their foreign advertising 
was placed, 62% of the respond- 
ents said it was “placed in the 
United States” entirely; 33% 
placed some foreign advertising 
in foreign markets; only 5% 
placed their entire foreign adver- 
tising in foreign markets. “When 
advertising was within foreign 
markets, 79% of the companies re- 
ported that they left the actual 
placement up to the foreign rep- 
resentative.” 

The report showed that 52% 
of export advertising by respond- 
ents was placed through U. S. 
agencies having no foreign 
branches, 8% via U. S. agencies 
with foreign branches; 12% via 
specialized export agencies, and 
27% direct. 


es As to types of media used, 88% 
of the companies said they em- 
ployed U. S. export trade, business 
or industrial publications. Direct 
mail was the medium next most 
widely used, by 27% of the com- 
panies. Newspapers and foreign 
consumer magazines each account- 
éd for 15%. Other media: U. S. 
magazines with foreign editions, 
12%; point of purchase aids, 9%; 
radio, 8%; all other, 12%. 

Export sales for 16% of the com- 
panies amounted to more than 
20% of their total sales. Export 
sales were 10% or less of total for 
57% of the companies, according 
to the report. 

Copies of the survey are avail- 
able on request from American 
Exporter, 386 Fourth Ave. 


Mueller Joins Tilbest 


Lloyd R. Mueller has been 
named sales manager of Tilbest 
Foods Inc., Milwaukee. He former- 
ly was vice-president and general 
sales manager for the Geuder, 
Paeschke & Frey Co., Milwaukee. 


t-cwe 


OF CHICAGO. 


HEAR AGENCY VIEW—"The gulf between advertising agencies and publication 

salesmen” was what A. L. Billingsley (center), president of Fuller & Smith & Ross, 

discussed at a recent meeting of the t.f. Club of Chicago. At left is George G. Turner 

of The Industrial Press, Ist vice-president and treasurer of the club, and at right, 
Robert H. Irvine, Thomas Publishing Co., club president. 


P. Ballantine Expands 
Baseball Coverage 


P. Ballantine & Sons, Newark, 
will add the Boston Braves to its 
baseball sponsorship lineup next 
year. Telecasts of the home games 
will be divided between WNAC- 
TV and WBZ-TV, Boston, with 
WJAR-TV, Providence, carrying 
the complete home § schedule. 
Broadcasts will be heard over 
WNAC and 29 stations of the 
Yankee Network. 

Ballantine also will cover on 
AM and TV the schedule of the 
New York Yankees and Philadel- 
phia Phillies and Athletics. J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Co. is the agency. 


Chester Gage to Retire 

Chester A. Gage, vice-president 
in charge of sales of National 
Starch Products Inc., New York, 
has announced he will retire from 
active business on Jan. 1. He will 
continue as director and consultant 
to the company. 


Advances Geissinger 

William J. Geissinger, an ac- 
count executive with Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh, has. 
been named supervisor on a num- 
ber of the agency’s consumer ac- 


counts. 


Egyptian 
carved wooden head 
of King Hor-Aou-ab-Ra 


Craftsmanship has been the enduring key 
to quality results . . . and today, 

at Jahn and Ollier, adherence to the highest 
standards of photoengraving craftsmanship 
assure you of truly unsurpassed results 

in every plate we produce for you. 

You cannot afford to rely on anything less 
than J & O standards of quality. 


JAHN & 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
817 West Washington Bivd. + Chicago 
MOnroe 6-7080 
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John Morrell & Co. 


Buys Painting Done 
by Stricken Girl 
Ottumwa, I1a., Dec. 5—An 


original oil painting by an 18-year- 
old girl who has not walked since 
Thanksgiving Day seven years ago 
will be featured on Christmas cards 
sent out by John Morrell & Co., 
meat packer. 

The painting, “Winter Scene,” is 
the work of Beverley Graham, who 
was stricken with osteomyelitis in 
1943, and since that time has 
learned to paint and was graduated 
last June from a high school she 
never attended. 

She has had only oral instruc- 
tion in painting, and all other 
school work has been achieved 
through the use of Teach-A-Phone, 
which piped instruction from the 
classroom to her home. 

Miss Graham will use the money 
received for her painting to further 
her education. Her father, Felix 
Graham, is a member of Morrell’s 
supervisory staff. 


WTMJ-TV Marks 3rd Year 

Station WTMJ-TV, owned by 
the Milwaukee Journal, marked 
its 3rd anniversary on Dec. 3. The 
latest monthly survey of television 
dealers and distributors in the sta- 
tion’s area shows that the num- 
ber of sets in the area as of Nov. 
1 was 176,989. 
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*Indicates first listing in this column, 

Dec. 27-29. American Marketing Assn 
winter conference, Congress Hotel, Chj. 
cago. 


» 1951. National Retail Dry 
+» 40th annual convention, 
Hotel Statler, New York. 

*Jan. 9, 1951. A iated Busi Pub- 
lications, annual eastern clinics, Savoy. 
Plaza Hotel, New York. 

*Jan. 11-13. Advertising Assn. of the 
yA ng midwinter conference, Phoenix, 


Assn., Hotel Statler, Buffalo. 

Jan. 19-20, 1951. Southwestern Ass. 
of Advertising Agencies, Baker Hotel, 
Dallas. 

Jan. 22-23, 1951. Assn. of Railroad Ad. 
vertising Managers, St. Augustine, Fig, 

Jan. 22-24, 1951. Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Assn., Edgewater Beach Hpo- 
tel, C 


Feb. 12-13, 1951. Inland Daily Press 
Assn., midwinter meeting, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

Feb. 16-17, 1951. Pennsylvania News- 
paper Publishers’ Assn., display adver- 
tising conference, Penn Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg. 

April 3-4, 1951. Point of Purchase Ad- 
vertising Institute, annual exhibit and 
symposium on store display advertising, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

April 29-May 2, 1951. National News- 
paper Promotion Assn., annual conven- 
tion, Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. Cc. 

June 17-21, 1951. Advertising Assn. of 
the West, annual convention, Cosmopoli- 
tan Hotel, Denver. 

June 24-28, 1951. Assn. of Newspaper 
Classified Advertising Managers, 31st an- 
nual convention, Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Can. 

Nov. 26-29, 1951. Financial Public Re- 
lations Assn., annual convention, Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


Hoftman Promotes Hevesy 
Frank Hevesy, assistant adver: 
tising manager of Hoffman Radi 
Corp., Los Angeles, has _ bees 
named advertising manager ol 
Hoffman Sales Corp., Los Angeles, 
subsidiary of Hoffman Radio. 


Lummus Appoints McKinney 

Harris D. McKinney Organiza: 
tion, Philadelphia, has been ap: 
pointed to direct the advertising of 
Lummus Co., New York construc: 
tion engineer. 
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TV Broadcasters 
Mull Problems, 
Gains at Clinic 


(Continued from Page 1) 
gramming and of conscientious 
planning. 

Among these: S. L. Weaver of 
National Broadcasting Co. under- 
lined NBC’s block programming 
plans; Donald Thornburgh of 
WCAU-TV, Philadelphia, stressed 
the obligation of stations to help 
ports promoters protect their gate; 
ohn W. M. Ouiler, WSB-TV, At- 
lanta, warned that TV stations 
ight lose their local identity by 
too much Broadway or Holly- 
ood programming. 


Research Session 


Dr. Lawrence Deckinger, re- 
arch director, Biow Co., strong- 
y advised telecasters to profit 
om radio’s mistake and make 
ure they don’t accept audience 
easurements that shortchange 
he medium. 

“In the earlier days when radio 
as delivering audiences at what 
as perhaps the cheapest price per 
rson among all important mass 
edia, it could afford to be spend- 
rift with its listeners and only 
easure the homes, not get to the 
dividuals outside of the homes,” 
e said. 

“Now, out of dire necessity, ra- 
io is beginning to awaken to its 
sponsibility to measure outside- 
e-home listening. But maybe it’s 
bo late. Not that an all-inclusive 
neasurement would have won the 
(ay for radio all by itself. But it 
vould have been one more potent 
veapon that might have been of 
ntold help to radio. 

“Now that radio’s back is to the 
all, we find radio station WNEW, 
r example, leaping upon Ros- 
w’s [Pulse] material, to show 
at the radio audience is so much 
rger than what most measure- 
ents show it to be.” 


Dr. Deckinger continued: “But 
at’s the exception, not the rule. 
enerally speaking, the standard 
easure remains the home. The 
panded modern concepts got 
rted in what some think is ra- 
lo’s twilight hour: Too late to 
too far, for radio. 

“If only you had the ammuni- 
n to show buyers what they’re 
tually getting besides ‘home lis- 
ming.’ If only you could show 
em that radio isn’t the only 
edium that suffers from the at- 
ck of television. Or—if it were 
e—that radio’s loss is not as 
uch as home ratings seem to 
w it to be. 

“It might well be, for example, 
at tertiary radio set listening, 
d out-of-home listening, is tak- 
g up quite a part of the gap 
hich TV is burrowing into the 
easured radio audience. Wouldn’t 
at be a powerful weapon for 
our radio salesman to have in his 
and while he’s competing with 
our TV salesman (or someone 
else’s TV salesman)? 


# “Now then, that’s the lesson that 
history teaches us, I think, about 
tadio measurements. They did not 
8o far enough, to serve radio fully 
and thus to save radio, now that 
tadio needs all-inclusive measure- 
ments most. Many feel that radio 
heeds all-inclusive measurements 
most. Many feel that radio will 
pull through in some form. But I’m 
convinced that the measurement 
people would be serving radio best, 
S p.ow, if they were measuring the 
\ pphole audience.” 

Although TV stations, in a sell- 
er’s market, may not need such 
data now, Dr. Deckinger suggested 
they look ahead and demand that 
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the whole audience be counted 
with measurements for individual 
viewing, if only on a supplemen- 
tary basis. 


a The new Hooper brand rating 
service, covering product usage in 
television and non-television 
homes, was discussed by C. E. 
Hooper, who has been measuring 
broadcast sales effectiveness in 
nine cities for “experimental pur- 
poses” since spring. Results are 
tabulated in a city-by-city prod- 
uct use index. 

Mr. Hooper proposes to provide 
this service, on a quarterly basis 
in the country’s largest 100 cities, 
if subscriber acceptance warrants 
it. He will include “20 to 25 cate- 
gories of merchandise which cur- 
rently account for most national 
and sectional advertising.” 

At least 1,000 homes will be cov- 
ered for each report on each cate- 
gory in each market, with sub- 
stantially larger samples in the 
major cities. Advertisers are be- 
ing concentrated on primarily as 
potential subscribers to the index, 
to be paid for on a “syndication 
plan,” it was declared. 


s To indicate the type of informa- 
tion to be offered, Mr. Hooper 
presented the results of a survey 
of tea usage made in the Boston 
market in June, 1950, when 36.1% 
of the homes there had TV sets. 
The findings (top brands only 
listed): 
Total Non-TV TV 


Homes Homes Homes 
Lipton (TV program 


Se aes 311 25.4 42.8 
SE. 6068066 cadecne tee 20.8 22.5 17.5 
ME Sadises sokataneues 164 17.22 146 
Tenderleaf (TV spots 

started May, '50) ...... 94 97 89 
GD Favidaacéctveas 7.2 85 46 


Explaining what he considers 
the advantages of his index, Mr. 
Hooper said: 

“We show where and how much 
there is of radio and television ad- 
vertised products in television 
compared with radio homes. The 
differences from one city to another 
between quarters of the year are 
currently greater than the dif- 
ferences from one year to the next 
in national or sectional reports of 
comparative sales. The thing we 
have added, previously missing 
from all merchandising records, is 
the direct relationship with the 
medium, tied down to each indi- 
vidual locality.” 


Programming Session 


The problems of operating the 
only TV station in the nation’s 
seventh largest market were out- 
lined by Donald A. Stewart, gen- 
eral manager of WDTV, Pitts- 
burgh. His biggest headache is 
having to say no to so many ad- 
vertisers and trying to please 
“most of the people most of the 
time” with the station’s local pro- 
grams and those from the four 
networks. 

In the latter case, Mr. Stewart 
says WDTV, a DuMont owned and 
operated station, grants an “al- 
most perfect 25% of the total net- 
work time to each network. 

“In less than two years of opera- 
tion, we have had over 574 differ- 
ent advertisers on the station with 
over 90 programs—not to mention 
the top shows from all networks,” 
he told the group. The station’s 
staff has expanded from six to 85 
persons. 


mw “When I was here a year ago, 
the big joke at this convention was 
that the television station in Pitts- 
burgh didn’t even have a camera. 
We now have five of them—paid 
for, by the way, in what we think 
may be sacrilege in TV where 
everyone speaks of big losses. But 
WDTV paid for its five cameras 
out of profits.” 

As for the audience: “In a one- 
station market, any move you 
make you’re damned if you do 
and damned if you don’t,” Mr. 
Stewart said. “Three thousand peo- 
ple blasted WDTV for carrying 


COVERED—David Watrous (left), ad manager of Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis., 

speaker at the Nov. 28 meeting of the Des Moines Adclub, is pleased about the 

newspaper report on his speech. Also pleased are Luther R. Hill, publisher of 

the Des Moines Register and Tribune; George Eddy, assistant ad manager of Parker; 
and Roy Utter, lowa sales representative for the pen company. 


the opening of the Metropolitan 
Opera. Others loved it. Thousands 
pleaded with us to carry ‘Studio 
One’ on Monday night. Yet news- 
papers, telephone calls and letters 
pleaded with us to continue wrest- 
ling.” 


a G. Bennett Larsen, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, WPIX, 
New York, was given the assign- 
ment of suggesting “steps toward 
reducing expenses.” WPIX, he 
said, cannot afford the “luxury of 
hiring people to do a certain job, 
and then hiring three or four more 
people to help them do that job. 
We're trying hard to hire first- 
class people in the beginning. We 
pay professional salaries, expect 
them to do a professional job, and 
want them to work at it. 

“There’ll come a day when 
single-market stations will have 
competitors and those lush pro- 
gram schedules that are practical- 
ly 100% sponsored are going to 
be subject to some drastic shrink- 
age. Competition breeds economy 
waves.” 


a Based on. his experience with 
a competitive-market station, Mr. 
Larsen suggested these “corner- 
cutters”: 

1. “Across-the-board features 
that run for an extended period of 
time. This technique has elimi- 
nated extensive investments in 
space, scenery, stage hands and 
money that we can’t afford to 
spend for a lot of miscellaneous 
talent. 

2. “We never provide more than 
two cameras for a show unless the 
client is willing to absorb the 
extra cost. We seldom can afford 
to buy a first-run movie. We simp- 
ly tell the customer that if a per- 
son hasn’t seen the picture, it’s 
still first-run to him. 

3. “Operation Madison Square 
Garden is a happy solution for 
us. We have the scope of a large 
arena theater, and no rehearsal 
time. The main trouble is there 
are not enough Madison Square 
Gardens.” 

Voicing the opinion that munici- 
pal government “cannot provide 
enough money to run expensive 
television stations, unless, perhaps 
they have a 15¢ subway fare,” the 
TV executive announced: 

“WPIX is anxious to further 
this educational program, and as 
of now make its facilities and time 
available to the New York City 
Board of Education for the de- 
velopment of a regular education- 
al program schedule.” 


Film Session 


“The industry generally seems 
to be arriving at a common con- 
clusion—that virtually all TV pro- 
grams with the exception of some 
news, sports pickups and a few 
audience type shows, will eventu- 
ally be on film,’ George T. Shu- 


pert, vice-president and director 
of commercial operations, Para- 
mount Television Productions, 
said. 

He estimated that approximate- 
ly 6,500 hours of programming will 
have been film-recorded by the 
four networks, mostly off the tube, 
by the end of the year. This breaks 
down as follows: DuMont, 850 
hours; CBS, 1,750 hours; NBC, 2,- 
000 hours, and ABC, 1,900 hours. 

The high percentage of record- 
ings is due not only to use on non- 
interconnected stations, but to use 
on “live” network stations; CBS 
reports that 75% of its film goes 
to cable-connected markets where 
stations cannot clear time to carry 
the shows live, it was pointed out. 


a To further emphasize the im- 
portance of motion pictures in tele- 
vision, Mr. Shupert called atten- 
tion to the amount of money ad- 
vertisers are spending for network 
shows filmed especially for TV. 
Among those listed: 

General Mills, $13,000 for “Betty 
Crocker Show,” $15,000 for “The 
Irwins” and $15,000 for “Lone 
Ranger”; Procter & Gamble, $14,- 
500 for “Fireside Theater”; Green 
Giant Co., $7,500 for “Life with 
Linkletter”; Philip Morris, $15,000 
for “Truth or Consequences,” and 
“Magnavox Theater,” $22,500. The 
latter was live until recently, when 
it was filmed experimentally. 

It’s the entertainment that 
counts, not whether a show is live 
TV or film, but several of the top- 
ranking shows—“This is Show 
Business,” “Toast of the Town,” 
etc.—get higher ratings in kine- 
scope markets than they do on the 
cable, the Paramount official said. 
Top-rating shows of Paramount’s 
Los Angeles station, KTLA, on 
video transcriptions, are being 
syndicated to 42 stations in 40 mar- 
kets, Mr. Shupert reported. He 
added that the Paramount TV Net- 
work also is functioning as a dis- 
tributor for independent video 
producers and a producer of video 
films for advertisers. 


mw Advice on how to keep sales 
volume ahead of expenses came 
from Lee B. Wailes of Fort Indus- 
try Co., veteran radio station op- 
erator and now the owner of three 
TV stations. 

Mr. Wailes’ hints to the harried 
telecaster: 

1. “Resist the temptation to 
over-extend with regard to origi- 
nal investment in physical facili- 
technical equipment.” (He includ- 
ties, such as studios, offices and 
ed mobile units, which may not 
be used a great deal and cost ap- 
proximately $80,000.) 

2. “Keep the staff of your sta- 
tion low in numbers but high in 
quality. Prior to opening one of 
our TV stations, we had a total of 
39 employes [for AM]. Now, two 
and a half years later, with both 


radio and TV, we have 58.” 
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3. “Pursue a fair but aggressive 
policy with respect to your rate 
card... Avoid being caught. . with 
rate cards down.” (Fort Industry’s 
rates at Toledo have gone up 233% 
in 30 months. WAGA-TV charged 
$200 an hour in March, 1949, and 
now charges $500.) 

4. Buy films piece-meal and 
rotate the show to get a low aver- 
age cost. 

5. Control costs by using mem- 
bers of the staff whenever pos- 
sible. 

6. Constantly study the costs of 
programming and make substitu- 
tions where savings are possible 
without sacrificing quality. 

7. “Avoid impulsive or ill-con- 
sidered expansion of your daily 
hours of operation. Expand only as 


| you are able to afford it.” 


a Dwight W. Martin, WLW-TV, 
told the telecasters that negotia- 
tions with Ascap for a per-pro- 
gram license agreement had failed 
to turn up a satisfactory formula, 
but that he was optimistic regard- 
ing an eventual solution without 
recourse to litigation. 

He reminded the broadcasters 
that “the difference between an 
equitable and an _ unreasonable 
agreement can well represent mil- 
lions of dollars to the industry over 
not too long a period of time.” The 
per-program form of license was 
the principal outcome of the pro- 
longed battle between Ascap and 
broadcasters in 1940, and Mr. Mar- 
tin thinks it is of vital importance 
to TV that this type of agreement 
be preserved. 

In negotiations, he said, a fund- 
amental clash of philosophy de- 
veloped, Ascap arguing that music 
is more valuable on TV than in 
AM, the telecasters arguing that 
TV needs music less. The broad- 
casters’ committee also argued 
that, if the rates were the same 
for TV as AM, the relative pay- 
ments would be much greater for 
TV, since the costs of TV program- 
ming are so much higher. 


= The blanket license now pro- 
vides rates 10% higher than the 
corresponding AM contract, he 
noted, but said he thought that “if 
the problem of adjacent spot 
announcements could be settled, 
we could quickly arrive at an area 
of agreement as to actual rates.” 

Both sides have sometimes de- 
spaired of reaching a settlement, 
he reported, but both wish to avoid 
a court action by getting the court 
to set the fees and terms of the 
license, as provided by the 
amended consent decree signed in 
March of this year. 

“The fact that we did agree on 
an interim license which is fair 
and equitable” is evidence that 
Ascap and Television Broadcasters 
Assn. can handle the problem, he 
said. 


Fashion Columns 
for Men Expanding 


Cuicaco, Dec. 7—More newspa- 
pers and magazines are printing 
regular features on men’s apparel 
fashion news now than ever be- 
fore, J. M. Baskin, Fairchild Pub- 
lications, told the Chicago Club of 
the International Assn. of Clothing 
Designers recently. 

Mr. Baskin, who also writes the 
Jim Bascom weekly men’s wear 
column for the Chicago Tribune- 
New York News Syndicate, esti- 
mated that a dozen national mag- 
azines and about 45 daily news- 
papers currently are regularly 
printing men’s wear columns. In 
addition to his column, there are 


_two other syndicated columns— 


Bert Bacharach’s “Stag Lines” 
and Leonard A. Rothgerber Jr.’s 
“Harry Keene” feature. 

Also, there are occasional or reg- 
ular features in various papers by 
staff writers, and an increasing 
amount of men’s fashion commen- 
tary on radio, he said. 
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Hazel Bishop Invented a Lipstick; 
Advertising Made It a Big Seller 


By LAWRENCE BERNARD 

New York, Dec. 7—Last week 
ADVERTISING AGE carried a flash 
saying that Hazel Bishop Inc. will 
spend $1,500,000 on lipstick ad- 
vertising next year. 

Last January, Hazel Bishop’s 
sales were about $6,000. But its 
sales for 1950 will be between 
$2,500,000 and $3,000,000. 

These figures are clues to one 
of the biggest cosmetic success 
stories of the year, and in probably 
the toughest market to break into 
—lipstick. There are, by way of 
illustration, some 20 main brands, 
each averaging 15 colors. 

Three and a half years ago, Hazel 
Bishop (that is her real name) was 
studying for an advanced degree in 
chemistry at Columbia University. 

As she puts it in a promotion 
folder, “You’ve probably always 
dreamed, as I have, of a lipstick 
that would not easily come off, 
yet be color-true and fashion-right. 


as “It was my good fortune to have 
the technical training to do some- 
thing about it. Professionally, I’m 
a research chemist, so that when 
I hunted in vain for a lasting lip- 
stick, I determined to create one.” 

She did just that, according to 
Raymond Spector Co., the agency. 
“Technically, all other lipsticks 
cover the lips,” Mr. Spector says. 


SIGNS OF LONG LIFE” 
FOR QUANTITY BUVERS 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN CO. 
Otvision of 


Ray ng mang bo wy 
900 Kibby St. Lime, USA 


“Hazel Bishop colors the lips—the 
first new formula in 20 years.” 

A company was formed in No- 
vember, 1948, and just about this 
time last year Miss Bishop per- 
fected her local product tests 
indicating good acceptance. But 
the marketing problem in the 
catch-as-catch-can lipstick field 
was a big obstacle when Raymond 
Spector took the account in March 
of this year. 

“We prepared the first ads more 
or less on a friendship basis,” Mr. 
Spector says, indicating his own 
doubts for success. It was evident 
that a new lipstick product had 
to have a gimmick to succeed. It 
was decided that a different kind 
of advertising would be the gim- 
mick, 

“We decided to use a mailed fist, 
instead of a velvet glove, as it has 
never been used in the cosmetic 
business before.” 


# In other words, they “took the 
glamor out of lipstick and called 
a spade a spade.” Editorial style 
1,000-line ads were taken in more 
than 400 papers, headlined, 
“Amazing new lasting lipstick 
stays on—and on—and on.” Or, 
“It stays on you... Not on him.” 

Most of the ads carried cuts and 
copy in 7-point editorial style dis- 
cussing the merits of an “amazing 
lipstick” that is “non-smear... 
won’t eat off—bite off—kiss off.” 
No mention of glamor, as in the 
usual cosmetic ad. In opening up 
markets, 50% of these ads were 
co-op. Ninety per cent of the pro- 
motion to date has been in news- 
papers. 

It worked, apparently. 

Sun Ray Drug Co. had “the most 
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STAYS ON—AND ON— AND ON!—This is the ad that helped parlay Hazel Bishop 
lipstick, a cosmetic nonentity, into a company that leads in lipstick sales, market 
after market, and that will spend $1,500,000 next year on advertising. 


successful promotion ever run,” 
according to Mr. Spector. “The 
American Weekly ran a 25¢ offer 
on the back cover, June 18. It 
brought in 136,511 coupons and 
quarters, the most returns the 
magazine ever had—and in the 
usually slow mail order month of 
June.” 

Whelan Drug in New York sold 
more than 50,000 lipsticks in 60 
days, Walgreen’s in Chicago more 
than 70,000 in the same time, and 
department stores all over the 
country reported sales between 5,- 
000 and 10,000 within ten days, 
Mr. Spector says. 


s Today, Hazel Bishop sales are 
more than 250,000 lipsticks a 
month. The product is first in 
many markets and crowding the 
leader in others. The lipstick re- 
portedly is handled by every drug 
chain and major wholesaler and 
by more than 1,000 department 
stores. 

Hazel Bishop’s rise hasn’t gone 
unnoticed. Similar products such 
as Remayn, made by Austin- 
Greene Inc., and Sta-Put, made by 
Lentheric, a Squibb subsidiary, are 
already on the market, and at least 
four other cosmetic manufactur- 
ers plan to introduce similar lip- 
sticks shortly. 

By the end of the month, Hazel 
Bishop will have spent more than 
$500,000 in advertising in 1950. 
Since the company’s success is 
largely an advertising success 
story, there’s good reason to be- 
lieve that next year’s $1,500,000 
ad budget in radio, TV and mag- 
azines may catapult Hazel Bishop 
to the fore in the lipstick business. 


Aberouette to ‘Chronicle’ 

Felix Aberouette has been 
named classified advertising man- 
ager of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle. He formerly was advertising 
manager of the now defunct Oak- 
land Post-Enquirer. 


Two Appoint McNutt Agency 
George McNutt Advertising, 
Oakland, Cal., has been named to 
handle the advertising of Mals- 
bury Mfg. Co., Oakland, and Ran- 
some Furnace Co., Emeryville, 


Cal. 


Two Join Welch Agency 


Orville Grisier and Felix Pog- 
liano Jr., both formerly with Con- 
ner Advertising Agency, Denver, 
have joined Wayne Welch Inc., 
Denver agency, as account execu- 
tives. The Welch agency has 
moved to larger offices in the 
Security Life Bldg. 
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Survey Indicates 
Potential Market 
for Home Products 


CuiIcaGo, Dec. 6—Details on the 
potential new home market for 
some 40 products—including 
ranges, refrigerators and plumbing 
and heating equipment—are in. 
cluded in Practical Builder’s new 
product survey report. 

Information in the study is baseg 
on Practical Builder readers’ es. 
timated volume of new home con. 
struction in 1950, as compared with 
1949. The data, which was com- ] 
piled from questionnaires sent to 
contractors and builders who sub- 
scribe to the publication, shows 
the extent of acceptance and use 
of the various products by build- 
ers of one to 25 units and by those 


who build more than 25 units an- 
nually. 

Products covered in the report 
include ranges, refrigerators, elec- 
tric dishwashers, automatic clothes 
washers and dryers, home freezers, 
electric ironers, kitchen cabinets, 
ventilating fans, garbage disposal 
units, electric water systems, bath- 
room heaters, etc. 


Reeves to Hilton & Riggio 


Reeves Soundcraft Corp. has ap- 
pointed Hilton & Riggio, New York, 
to handle advertising for its var- 
ious divisions, which include re- 
cording blanks, magnetic tapes 
and electronic equipment. Trade 
publications will be used mainly. 
Tech-Ads Agency is the previous 
agency. 


Promotes Breckenridge 

Frank Breckenridge, executive 
vice-president of Automatic Wash- 
er Co., Newton, Ia., has _ been 
elected president. He succeeds the 
late W. Neal Gallagher. 


Lane Named Ad Manager 


S. C. Swanson Inc., has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of 
Machlett Laboratories Inc., Stam- 
ford, Conn. 
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Irvin J. Wagner, 
Singing Commercial 
Pioneer, Dies at 51 
the Los ANGELES, Dec. 4—Irvin J. 
for | Wagner, 51, author of some of the 
ing | nation’s best known singing com- 
ying | mercials, died here yesterday of a 
in- | heart attack. 
new Mr. Wagner, who wrote Paradise 
wine, Green River, Atlas Prager, 
seq | Edelweiss and Pabst Blue Ribbon 
es- | beer song plugs—among others— 
‘on- | was one of the first to see the pos- 
vith | sibilities in singing commercials 
om- Jand one of the Midwest’s outstand- 
t to fing jingle creators. 
sub- Born in Chicago on April 9, 
ows §1899, Mr. Wagner entered the ad- 
use Ivertising field in the early ’20s, 
ild- Jafter a stint as assistant editor of 
10se FAmerican Artisan. 
an- 


He began writing mail order 
opy shortly afterward, wrote gags 
nd skits for radio and vaudeville 
nd, in 1934, joined Schwimmer & 
cott. 

In 1938, he moved to Arthur 
eyerhoff & Co. and six years 
ter joined Olian Advertising, 
here he became vice-president. 
Among his best known creations 
as the Paradise wine commer- 
ial, a revised version of which 
as recorded by the Mills Broth- 
rs: 

lapa will have no other wine but Paradise 


re- 

wine. 
apes ama will serve no other wine but Par- 
rade adise wine. 
inly. Bvhen you order wine today say what 
10US @ papa likes to say: 

apa will have no other wine but Para- 
dise wine. 

One of his commercials, written 
tive ust before the war, still is used 
ash- #Y Atlas Prager beer, with a num- 
een per of variations: 

the itlas Prager, got it? 
atlas Prager, get it! 
atlas Prager, best beer in town. 
1 The Atlas ditty, heard fre- 
with tuently in the brewery’s midwest- 
ap- fen marketing area, was recorded 
| of a Dixieland version, a waltz 
aM~ Hersion, in a Chinese type treat- 
ent, and—after it became popu- 
r—without words. 

QUALITY...SPEED...ECONOMY 
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Mr. Wagner also scored a hit 


with his Green River chant: 

Have a drink, have a drink, 
drink, have a Green River. 

Have a drink, have a drink, have a 
drink, have a Green River. 

Delicious, different, goodness knows, 

Green River, where refreshment flows, 

have a 


have a 


Have a drink, have a drink, 
drink, have a Green River. 


Still other singing commercials 
hailed the virtues of the Pecan 
Pete candy bar, Alpen Brau, and 
Broadcast corned beef hash. One 
of his most recent efforts is the 
current “What’ll you have? Pabst 
Blue Ribbon” lyric. 

Mr. Wagner also turned his tal- 
ents to spot announcements. Per- 
haps the best known of these 
were the spoken plugs for “Whizzz 
—best nickel candy bar there 
izzzz!” and “Mommy, I want a 
Salerno butter cookie.” 

Mr. Wagner set up his own of- 
fice as a consultant in Chicago 
several months ago and was on a 
business trip to the West Coast at 
the time he suffered a fatal heart 
attack. 


HARRY G. BROWN 

New York, Dec. 4—Harry G. 
Brown, 53, assistant treasurer of 
Young & Rubicam since 1933, died 
yesterday at his home in Chatham, 
N. J., after a long illness. He had 
been with Young & Rubicam for 
22 years. 


NORMAN F. SMITH 

Mr. CARMEL, Pa., Dec. 5—Nor- 
man Fisher Smith, 53, a member 
of the advertising staff of the Mt. 
Carmel Item, died on Nov. 28. He 
had been with the Item since 1913. 


PAUL R. GIESEY 

PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 5—Paul R. 
Giesey, 33, who for the past sev- 
eral years has been associated 
with his father’s company, Paul 
O. Giesey Advertising Typograph- 
ers, died here Nov. 30. 


STANISLAUS SCHOEN 
BUFFALO, Dec. 4—Stanislaus 
Schoen, 77, who had done free- 
lance advertising work since his 
retirement as advertising manager 
of the Polish Everybody’s Daily, 
died Dec. 2 after a long illness. 


MARK R. BODELL 

CHICAGO, Dec. 5—Mark R. Bodell, 
59, director of advertising and 
merchandising of Club Aluminum 
Products Co., died at Hines Hos- 
pital here Saturday. He had been 
seriously ill for five years and was 
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AMERICA’S FINEST PHOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT 


MFGR.: Color TV? 
Well— 
If it has to be... 
Swell! 


B&w TV hasn’t earned 
Its way yet— 
It may yet; 


But not until we’ve sold 
The 50 millionth set! 


Copy full chromatic scale, 


Razzle-dazzle every home; 


Hurry there you CBS— 


A Sight thru Four Eyes 


But as far as I’m concerned, 


CRITIC: O tell me not of TV color: 
The promise that tomorrow sees; 
My life is dull—why make it duller, 
With panchromatic agonies! 

ADMEN: TV Color? Yes, siree! 
Media, media, and colors three; 


Pull in markets without fail! 
New campaigns in kodachrome— 


Brighten up that corner there, 
Views with hues from every chair! 


How long can we stay colorless! 
HOLLYWOOD: Bah! no matter how much color they add, 
TV will always be a hues-less fad! 
—Leonard Cedola, 
Copy Chief, Adler Advertising, 
Newark, N, J. 


confined to his home for more 
than a year. 

Mr. Bodell joined Club Alumi- 
num as advertising director in 
1937. Previously he had served 
with Butler Bros., W. T. Grant Co., 
Marshall Field & Co. and Mandel 
Bros. here. 


WALTER H. FATHAUER 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 4—Walter H. 
Fathauer, one of the Cleveland 
Advertising Club’s earliest mem- 
bers, died last week after five 
months’ illness. He was 61. During 
the 1920s he was advertising man- 
ager of Halle Bros. here, and later 
held a similar post with John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia. Since 
1941 he had worked on the creative 


advertising staff of Lezius & Hile 
Co., Cleveland printer. 


MARSHALL L. SIMONSON 

Newark, N. J., Dec. 5—Marshall 
L. Simonson, 30, vice-president of 
Lewis Advertising Agency, died 
yesterday after a long illness. 

Born in Bridgeport, Conn., Mr. 
Simonson was graduated from the 
school of business administration, 
Rutgers University. He joined the 
Lewis agency in 1941 and became 
vice-president a few years ago. 
Until recently he had been an ad- 
vertising instructor at Rutgers. 

He was a member of the Adver- 
tising Club of Newark and of the 
Industrial Marketers of New Jer- 
sey. . 


A DECADE OF PROGRESS 


‘U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE| 
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FIGURES 


£ uening 


WHOLESALE 


in Tennessee in the past 10 years 
increased from $839,500,000 to 


$1,900,000,000* 


The heart of /'“@Y 7 Tennessee is 


IN ANS LEN Uf Uh Uh 18 


The ""MONEY TOWN” of the South 


Reach this prosperous market through two great newspapers. 


Nashville Banner 


—_—_ 
ees 


Newspaper Printing Corporation, Agent, Represented by the Branham Company 


SALES 


The Nashville Tennessean 
Morning . Sunday 
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Buys Johnson Engineering 

Porter-Cable Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has purchased John- 
son Engineering & Sales Corp., 
Rockford, Ill., manufacturer of air- 
driven sanding machines used pri- 
marily in the furniture and auto- 
motive industries. These sanders 
will become a part of Porter- 
Cable’s Speedmatic line of elec- 
tric tools. 


Reduces Color Charge 


Construction Equipment, New 
York, a Conover-Mast publication, 
will reduce its color charge on 
spreads effective with its January, 
1951, issue. The spread rate for 
standard colors (red, blue, green, 
yellow and orange) will be $175 
instead of $200. The color rate for 
Tt pages remains unchanged at 

100. 


Northeast to Dowd Agency 

Northeast Airlines, Boston, has 
switched its advertising, effective 
Jan. 1, to John C. Dowd Inc., Bos- 
ton, and Dowd, Redfield & John- 
stone, New York and Washington. 
Pedlar & Ryan, New York, is the 
present agency. 


THE SOUTH’S © 


HOME 


a 


MAGAZINE 


EDITED FOR THE SOUTH 
AND ONLY THE SOUTH... 


TAKING YOUR 
ADVERTISING MESSAGE TO 


900,000 


above-average 
Southern homes 


J —the 
South’s best-loved maga- 
zine, now the South’s 
best-looking magazine 
with a new plate size of 
7” x 10-3/16" — new for- 
mat — new type faces — 
new, top-quality paper 
stock — new, far better 
color reproduction — 
new editorial zest! 


USE ‘4 1o 
SELL THE SOUTH... 
BECAUSE THE SOUTH 
IS SOLD ON... 
HOLLAND’S! 


Offices in Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Noshville 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd., on the West Coost 
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New Advertising 
Sources Urged 
by Worthington 


Representatives Meet 

in Detroit; Elect 

Lee Ward President 
DETROIT, Dec. 6—Newspaper 
representatives were told this 


week that they must begin an all- 
out search for new sources to 


ART DIRECTORS 


thruout the country are readi 

gl oat ate ) anid and only Us 2 the vag ol tose 
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19ch feos just Sue. $ ce & 2 issues. 


ART DIRECTOR & STUDIO NEWS 
39 E. 51 St, New York 22, N. Y. 


develop and sustain during the 
period ahead, when business will 
inevitably suffer severe losses. 

The warning came from Del 
Worthington, president of Cres- 
mer & Woodward, Chicago, and re- 
tiring president of the American 
Assn. of Newspaper Representa- 
tives, at the group’s annual con- 
vention here. The meeting drew 
200 advertising officials represent- 
ing 1,300 newspapers. 

Mr. Worthington said that a 
well-developed program for un- 
covering new fields for promotion, 
and properly tuned with present 
and foreseeable future conditions, 
could be a salvation to decreasing 
general advertising of products. He 
suggested that food products and 
items of feminine interest could 
well be developed into highly pro- 
ductive fields. 


= The AANR met in an air of 
expectancy that was easily traced 
to the seriousness of the war situa- 
tion and the terrific impact it is 


Eater» 


these in one asi plant? 


three 4-color Vandercook 


proof presses at your service. 


10t engravers, inc 


600 W. VAN BUREN + CHICAGO 


STate 2-5367 


+ Tidings of Great Joy 


THIS IS ONE of the many excellent 
poster designs made available by 
GOA. These special designs give 
you quality advertising in mini- 
mum quantity...and for mini- 

mum price! Ask your GOA repre- 
sentative to show you a design 
adaptable to your advertising pro- 


fear 1950 


1925 Silver Anniversary Y 


gram. You’ll find it’s also adapt- 
able to your advertising budget! 
General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
515 S. Loomis St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


expected to have on “business as 
usual.” 

Mr. Worthington told his associ- 
ates: “We are faced with a desper- 
ately serious war situation. Our 
business and our revenue are 
bound to suffer. 

“Advertising is based on sales. 
Sales of consumer goods will be 
going down—for two reasons al- 
ready apparent. First, war neces- 
sity will cut down manufacture 
of civilian goods. Second, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is going all out 
in its battle to stop inflation by 
curtailing credit, which means buy- 
ing now and hoping to pay in the 
future. 

“We can’t oppose these two 
moves, and wouldn’t want to if 
we could. But we can help de- 
velop and sustain new sources of 
advertising.” He pointed out that 
during his tenure in office the 
AANR had formed and sponsored 
a program called “Business, Speak 
Up.” 


a Mr. Worthington recalled that 
a year ago the AANR made a great 
move, destined to do as much as 
anything else to preserve the ad- 
vertising business, when it quietly 
set up what he called the little 
known but highly effective plans 
committee of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising. This project is headed 
by Bevan C. Fountain of the Lan- 
caster Newspapers. From the com- 
mittee came the plan called “More 
Profits from National Advertis- 
ing.” 

“It is a specific, step-by-step 
program whereby each newspaper, 
in its own market, will educate 
all of the people involved in the 
sales and distribution system, in- 
cluding branch managers, dis- 
tributors, brokers and salesmen, 
on the value of newspaper adver- 
tising,”” Mr. Worthington said. 

“Thousands of times the news- 
paper representatives have run in- 
to recommendations from the dis- 
tribution people to their home of- 
fices to use radio or television or 
magazines or outdoor posters. 

“They may have just finished 
reading their daily paper when 
they made these recommendations. 
But no one ever told them how 
much more effective newspapers 
are in readership interest and 
family or consumer coverage. 


s “This educational program will 
be long and hard and probably 
spotty,” he added. “While it will 
be dramatized and made as inter- 
esting as possible, it will be 
an unglamorous school-teaching 
job. But the rewards will be great 
in time. 

“Unfortunately, the representa- 
tives, working closest to top-level 
national advertising, cannot pro- 
vide much direct help to the pro- 
gram. However, each of us can 
impress on our papers the vital 
necessity for getting the job under 
way in their cities, and keeping 
after it until all the people who 
influence media selection are sold 
on newspapers as the best basic 
advertising medium.” 

Mr. Worthington, while report- 
ing 1950 as the most amazingly 
momentous and most profitable 
year on record from an advertis- 
ing standpoint, cautioned that “it 
may be some time before we see 
another ‘normal’: year like it.” 
From a newspaper standpoint, 
1950 was the biggest advertising 
year on record, he said. 


s Douglas J. Taylor, J. P. Mc- 
Kinney & Son, secretary of AANR 
and chairman of the new business 
committee, told the group that 
progress is being made in getting 
its latest presentation, “Business, 
Speak Up,” into a sound, movie 
version. 

The presentation has been not- 
ably successful as a slide-film with 
sound, but AANR hopes to have 
the movie version available by Jan. 
1, and thinks it will be particularly 
helpful to smaller newspapers 
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NEW SLATE—Officers of the American Association of Newspaper Representatives, 

elected at the annual meeting in Detroit, are (left to right) Henry A. Slamin, of 

George A. McDevitt Co., Chicago, vice-president; Lee Ward, Ward-Griffith Co,, 

New York, president; Douglas Taylor, J. P. McKinney & Son, New York, secretary; 
and Paul V. Elsberry, Scheerer & Co., Chicago, treasurer. 


dealing with small business men 
who may be interested in public 
relations activity. 

“Like any public relations effort, 
it begins at the grass roots,” Mr. 
Taylor told AA. 

Lee Ward, president of Ward- 
Griffith Co., New York, was elect- 
ed president of the group and 
pledged himself to continue the 
program of seeking and develop- 
ing new business. 

Others elected for 1951: Henry 
A. Slamin, George A. McDevitt 
Co., Chicago, vice-president; Paul 
V. Elsberry, Scheerer & Co., Chi- 
cago, treasurer; and Douglas Tay- 
lor, J. P. McKinney & Son, New 
York, secretary. 


FCC Renews WBAL License 
The FCC has renewed the li- 
cense of WBAL, Baltimore, sus- 
pended since Nov. 20 when the sta- 
tion was listed as one of the “hor- 
rible examples” in the commis- 
sion’s famous “Blue Book” because 
nearly 90% of its time was de- 
voted to commercial programs. In 
renewing the license the commis- 
sion rejected an application for 
the frequency filed by Public Ra- 
dio Service Corp., organized by 
Washington correspondents Drew 
Pearson and Robert Allen. 


His Name Is Wax, Not Max 
Through a typographical error, 
Jack Wax’s name came out Jac 
Max in the Dec. 4 ADVERTISING 
Ace. Mr. Wax was recently ap- 
pointed editorial director of Cor- 
sets & Brassieres and Model & 
Hobby Industry, published by Fox- 
Shulman Inc., New York. 


FRANK P. CROOK 


HARTFORD, Dec. 5—Frank P, 
Crook, 48, Pawtucket, R. I., treas- 
urer of the Pawtucket Broadcast- 
ing Co., which owns Station WFCI, 
Pawtucket, and one of six Rhode 
Islanders who recently purchased 
WNEW, largest independent sta- 
tion in New York, was killed in an 
auto accident Dec. 1., in Attleboro, 
Mass. 


JOHN S. ROWAN 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 6—John §. 
Rowan, 62, publisher of Camera, 
and chairman of the board of 
Rowan Controller Co., manufac- 
turer of oil-immersed industrial 
motor controls, died here yester- 
day. He was one of the country’s 
best-known amateur photogra- 
phers. 


DANIEL MOSCOW 

NEw York, Dec. 8—Daniel Mos- 
cow, 63, president of Wickersham 
Press, and former secretary and 
director of the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Assn., died yesterday, 


Joins Palm, Fechteler 


Leverett A. Anderson, formerly 
director of purchases for the Twin 
Coach Co. and its subsidiaries, 
has been appointed Ohio repre- 


k | sentative of Palm, Fechteler & Co., 


manufacturer of decals. Before 
joining the Twin Coach Co., Mr, 
Anderson was vice-president and 
financial officer of the National 
Assn. of Purchasing Agents, repre- 
senting District No. 6. 


And the Long Beach, California market is well 
worth covering! This independent, autonomous city 


has higher retail sales... 


sells more food, drugs, fur- 


niture, household goods, and radios than Rochester, 


ae 


and Rochester’s population exceeds Long 


Beach’s by close to 75,000 people!* 


IMPORTANT! 

Use Long Beach to 
test America’s Third 
largest market effec- 
tively and economic- 
ally. Relatively easy 
control of all factors 
in this segregated por- 
tion will give results 
that can be used with 
confidence elsewhere. 


National Representatives: 


*Sales Management's 1950 Survey of Buying Power 


MORE THAN 2 OUT OF 3 READ THE 


areaence 


IN LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Cresmer-Woodward, Inc. 
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Houston, Dec. 7—Manpower, 
rationing, price controls and sup- 
plies headed the list of topics dis- 
cussed at the mid-year meeting of 
the Super Market Institute here 
this week. 

Advertising discussion at the 
meeting, in view of shortages and 
other problems currently facing 
supermarket operators, was limit- 
ed. Several large supermarket op- 
erators reported an increased in- 
erest in TV, and are sponsoring 
rograms on their own and in co- 
peration with manufacturers. 
Television is being used increas- 
gly at opening ceremonies for 
ew supermarkets, and also is 
rving as a method for explaining 
ow various departments, like self- 
rvice meats, are operated. 
However, the high cost of tele- 
ision has resulted in making its 
generally prohibitive for any 
ut the largest supermarkets. ° 


The seriousness of the man- 
wer shortage was pointed up in 
session led by Forrest May, pres- 
ent of Lucky Stores in San 
andro, Cal. Operators predicted 
at, with the national labor sup- 
ly down 10,000,000 from World 
ar II, and mounting losses of 


i of Both men and women due to the 
ifac- Har, the situation soon will be- 
trial ome critical 

ster- § Among some of the solutions of- 


red to alleviate the shortage: 
1. Treat personnel better, with 
cial emphasis on big increases 
social benefits, pensions, in- 
rance and bonuses. 

2. Hire more women and over- 


Supermarket Men Discuss Controls, 
Rationing, Shortages at Meeting 


age men. 

3. Install more women managers, 
as in World War II. The only prob- 
lem here, it was felt, is that women 
won’t gamble for higher sales. 
However, they were credited with 
keeping cleaner and better con- 
trolled stores. 


w At the present time, food re- 
tailers reported, inventories are 
being kept low. Prices would be 
higher than they already are, op- 
erators asserted, if it wasn’t for 
the fact that the retailer still is 
fighting for a larger share of the 
consumer dollar. In many in- 
stances, they explained, this leads 
to selling goods at lower than re- 
placement prices. 

Self-service operators expressed 
alarm over the acute shortage of 
cellophane, used for wrapping 
meat, produce, candy and bakery 
items. The institute plans to make 
a strong case for the preservative 
qualities of cellophane and the 
part it can play in eliminating 
waste, and will suggest that it not 
be used for decorative purposes, 
especially in manufactured goods. 

Supermarkets still are doing a 
booming business, with $232,000,- 
000 in new stores reported at the 
meeting. Business has slowed up 
some in the East and on the West 
Coast, which was attributed in 
part to the fact that these areas 
are closest to war news. Sales in 
the Middle West are booming, and 
are even higher in the Southwest. 
Despite sales increases, net profit 
ratios are down due to increased 
expenses. 


New York, Dec. 7—The “I want 


erly BR television Christmas” campaign 
‘win hich recently swung to starboard 
ries, WAA, Nov. 20, 27, Dec. 4) swung 
pre- Kightly to port this week, although 
be thrauff & Ryan—which has be- 


me sea-wise of late—has weath- 
ed the latest buffeting in much 
tter shape than it did the earlier 
orms. 

Earlier this week, AA learned, 
e Toy Guidance Council climbed 
oard ship with its representative 
rgo of 15 major wholesalers, 300 
anufacturers and 1,200 retailers. 
pparently the council carried 


inute radio spots, although it is 
inted out that the shift is by 
utual agreement rather than any 
ressure. 


The council objected to portions 
f a commercial sponsored by 
erican Television Dealers & 
anufacturers, which read as fol- 
ws: 

“In a recent survey reflecting 
hat thousands of children wanted 
ost for Christmas, more of them 
wanted television sets than any 
Rother gift. More even than bicycles, 
electric trains or dolls. It was an 
astonishing sweep for America’s 
newest entertainment medium. It’s 
more than likely your boy or girl 
is one of those children who would 
rather have a television set than 
any other Christmas gift.” 

Specifically, the council took 
issue with mention of bicycles, 
trains and dolls, especially at this 
time of the year when the $1 bil- 
lion toy industry does 65% of its 
business. In conversations with 
R&R executives, Melvin Helitzer, 
director of public relations for the 
council, requested that the agency 

either delete mention of these spe- 
Beitic items or else change the com- 
mercials entirely. 


® The agency agreed, and Wednes- 


V Makers’ Commercials Are Changed 
t Request of Toy Guidance Council 


day night sent out a cancellation 
on the spot in question, as well as 
two others. A company spokesman, 
who declined mention by name, 
pointed out that the change is part 
of a previously prepared promo- 
tion shift and that R&R is now 
“concentrating on three other 
spots recently prepared, featuring 
child authorities.” 

Earlier, it was learned, R&R had 
been approached by representa- 
tives of the Bicycle Institute of 
America, who also objected to the 
reference to bicycles in the com- 
mercials. However, after conver- 
sations with the agency, the insti- 
tute decided the commercials were 
doing more good than harm, pub- 
licity-wise, and withdrew its ob- 
jection. 


Rexall Gets Comedy Team 


Rexall Drug Co., Los Angeles, 
(Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born), will take over the sponsor- 
ship of “Amos ’n’ Andy” (CBS),| 1 
from Lever Bros., which is giving 
up the high price package, starting 
Jan. 7. Ruthrauff & Ryan handled 
the show for Lever, which is add- 
ing 11 stations to the Rinso-spon- 
sored 15 minutes of Arthur God- 
frey’s morning broadcast as of 
Dec. 25. 


Kellogg Shifts Shows 


Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, will 
shift “Tom Corbett, Space Cadet,” 
from CBS-TV to ABC-TV on Jan. 
1, The 15-minute program will be 
televised Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday at an earlier time—6:30 
p.m., The company will 
sponsor the “Victor Borge Show” 
three days weekly over Mutual 
starting in January. Kenyon & 
Eckhardt is the agency. 


Mortensen Joins KFI-TV 

Arthur Mortensen has joined 
the sales staff of KFI-TV, Los An- 
geles. He had been with CBS in 
Hollywood for the past two years 
as merchandising manager and ac- 
count executive. 


Last Minute News Flashes 


DuMont Requires Escrow Accounts by Dealers 


New York, Dec. 8—Allen B. DuMont Laboratories has announced 
that its authorized service organizations and servicing dealers in the 
future must “maintain escrow accounts in banks to cover every con- 
tract customer.” They will be asked to give notarized proof and the 
names of the banks in which accounts are deposited. The manufacturer 
made this requirement as a result of recent service organization fail- 
ures—not DuMont authorized companies—which left set owners hold- 


ing worthless contracts for service. 


Griscom Leaves ‘Farm & Ranch’ for General Shoe 

NASHVILLE, Dec. 8—J. T. Griscom, president of Farm and Ranch Pub- 
lishing Co., publisher of Farm & Ranch-Southern Agriculturist and 
Holland’s Magazine, has resigned to take an administrative post with 
General Shoe Corp., Nashville, effective Jan. 1. 


Universal Pictures Promotes Lipton to V. P. 

New York, Dec. 8—David A. Lipton, national director of adver- 
tising, publicity and exploitation for Universal Pictures Co., has been 
named a vice-president of the company. He also will assume the duties 


and title of studio sales coordinator. 


Beech-Nut Using 24-Sheet Posters Again 

New York, Dec. 8—Beech-Nut Packing Co. is resuming, after 20 
years, the use of 24-sheet posters to promote its Beech-Nut gum, 
with 200 showings in principal California cities. Posters will be 
changed quarterly. Use of posters in other states is being considered, 
Ralph Foote, advertising director, said. Foster & Kleiser is handling 
the posters on the coast. Kenyon & Eckhardt is the agency. 


Weintraub Promotes Reeder and Purdon 


New YorK, Dec. 8—John F. Reeder, vice-president of William H. 
Weintraub & Co., has been named chairman of the agency’s plans board, 


and Roger A. Purdon, copy chief, 


has been made vice-president in 


charge of copy. Mr. Reeder, who joined Weintraub in 1949, formerly 
was a vice-president of Young & Rubicam and general manager of Walt 
Disney Productions. Mr. Purdon, before joining Weintraub last June, 
was copy supervisor at Kenyon & Eckhardt. 


Remayn to Have $200,000 Push in Four Cities 


New York, Dec, 8—Austin-Greene Inc. will spend $200,000 via its 
agency, Dorrance-Waddell, on a concentrated campaign for Remayn, 


indelible lipstick, 
newspapers and TV will be used 
Philadelphia and Washington. 


in four markets next year. Point of sale aids, 


heavily in Baltimore, New York, 


CofC Plans Ad Leaflets; Other Late News 

e Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. plans to distribute about 20,000,- 
000 leaflets titled “Facts and Fables about Advertising” (prepared by 
Benton & Bowles) and to make available prints of “The Magic Key,” a 


movie which presents advertising 


as “the greatest force for change 


and improvement the world has ever seen.” 


e@ Personal Products Corp., Milltown, N. J., will switch advertising of 
Yes tissue from N. W. Ayer & Son to Compton Advertising, New York, 


on Jan. 1. 


e Albert Carroll, a member of the advertising department of Merck 


& Co., Rahway, 


N. J., since 1940, has been appointed advertising man- 


ager to succeed D. W. Coutlee, resigned. Before joining Merck, Mr. 
Carroll was with N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 


e Helene Curtis Industries, Chicago, will spend more than $1,000,000 
for advertising in 1951, via Gordon Best Co. 


Videodex Network TV Ratings 


Nov. 


1-7, 1950 


Copyright by Jay & Graham Research Inc. 


pregren, Popularity ||| 


Total Homes Reached 


Rank Program (000) 
1 Texaco Star Theater (NBC, 60*) .... 4,458 
2 President Truman (All Networks, 

QM)... tiataddianonesbaehyes és 109 
3  Philco TV Playhouse (NBC, 57*) .... 3,074 

4 Comedy Hour (NBC, Colgate, 58*) ... 2,856 
5 Your Show of Shows (NBC, 

; Participation, 56*) ............. 2,795 
6 Toast of hw Town (CBS, Lincoin- 

CEC GETD wieka cWeeves ys cece 2,671 
7 Kraft TV. Theater (NBC, 41*) ...... 2, 
8 Four Star Revue (NBC, 

Ee OF PRU aa eee 2, 
9 Fireside Theater (NBC, P&G, 29*) .. 2,451 

10 Original Amateur Hour (NBC, 


Lorillard, 55*) 


Rank Program (%) 
1 Texaco Star Theater (NBC, 60*) ..... 54.4 
2 President Truman (All Networks, 

Oe 65Nsentse bushes dibs 4e ose 46.1 
3 Philco TV Playhouse (NBC, 57*) .... 39.5 
4 Talent Scouts (CBS, Lipton tea, 20*) . 37.9 
5 Toast of the Town (CBS, Lincoln- 

NE: GPO ovencéedibaccicesie 36.0 

6 Comedy Hour (NBC, = 58*) .... 35.9 
7 Your Show of Shows (N 

Participation, 56*) .............. 35.9 
8 Robert Montgomery (NBC, 
eS rrr 35.8 
9 Fireside Theater (NBC, P&G, 29* . 7 
10 Kraft TV Theater (NBC, 41*) ....... 34.5 
|||Per cent of TV homes reached in those cities where the program was telecast. 
*Number of cities in which program was telecast. 


National Nielsen-Ratings of Top TV Shows 
Two-Week Period Ended Oct. 21, 1950 
All figures copyright by A. C. Nielsen Co. 


Total Homes Reached 


Program Popularity* 


Homes Homes 
Rank Program (000) | Rank ram (%) 
1 Texaco Star Theater (NBC) .......... 4,971| 1 Texaco Star Theater 1, (NB eh asd «nosh a 63. 
2 Colgate Comedy Hour (NBC) ........ 3,201| 2 Fireside Theater (NBC, P&G) ........ 47.5 
3 Philco TV Playhouse (NBC) ........ 3,192 3 Colgate Comedy Hour (NBC) .......... 44. 
4 Martin Kane (NBC, U. S. Tobacco) .. 3,031| 4 Lights Out (NBC, Admiral) ........ 42.3 
5 Stop the Music (ABC, Lorillard) .... 2,952) 5 Philco TV Playhouse (NBC) ........ 41.3 
6 a Larue (CBS, Liggett & 6 Lucky Strike Theater (NBC) .......... 41.1 
RS Err 2,930! 7 om? Show of Shows (NBC, Participat- 
7 Toast ot A ee eh ee oh eas 41.0 
O50 vc cusbecnerpecccecs 832) 8 Wenn (CBS, General Foods) ........ 40.9 
& Fireside. Theater (NBC, P&G) ........ 2,772| 9 Lone Ranger (ABC, General Mor st | 
9 be Show of Shows (NBC, Participat- 10 Man Aagainst Crime (CBS, R. J. 
shectsbbnessnéteaabonae e's 27 SM ooo ear ee tock is decccv OBS 
10 Your Show of Shows (NBC, Snowcrop) .. 2,706 
*Per cent of TV homes reached in those cities where the program was telecast. 
Crosley Promotes Musnik Crosley;.10 years ago, succeeds 


Bernard Musnik has been ap- 
pointed eastern sales manager of 
Crosley Broadcasting Corp., Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Musnik, who joined 


Warren, Jennings, who has re- 
signed to join the national spot 
sales staff of the American Broad- 
casting Co. 


Davis, Higgins Air 
Opposing Views on 
AM Station Rates 


NASHVILLE, Dec. 7—A “debate” 
between J. Hugh E. Davis, execu- 
tive vice-president of Foote, Cone 
& Belding, Chicago, and Hugh Hig- 
gins, acting director of the Broad- 
cast Advertising Bureau, New 
York, featured the meeting of 
Tennessee Assn. of Broadcasters 
here yesterday. 

Mr. Davis predicted that adver- 
tisers will continue to demand 
lower AM radio rates, particular- 
ly in TV markets. He said that AM 
listening is down, and that “the 
lush profit days for radio are 
past,” although he expressed the 
opinion that radio will continue 
to be a major advertising medium 
and a “good, profitable business.” 

One way to cut AM talent costs 
and sell more radio time to TV ad- 
vertisers, he said, would be to 
have talent on TV shows stay on 
in the studio and wax an AM 
show, which he said they should 
be able and willing to do at modest 
extra cost. 


a Mr. Higgins agreed that radio 
is a major advertising medium, 
but said that “from that point on” 
he and Mr. Davis parted company. 
Increased radio set sales, the 
larger population and the growth 
of radio homes, as well as the 
growth of out-of-home listening, 
all indicate that “radio time rates 
should be increased, not reduced,” 
he said. : 
Following his talk Mr. Higgins 
showed BAB’s new slide film, 
“How to Pick a Winner,” which is 
designed for showing to branch 
managers, district representatives 
and wholesalers. It asserts that 
retailers prefer radio and urges 
district managers to insist on spot 
advertising in their territories. 
Frank S. Proctor, WTJS, Jack- 
son, was elected president of the 
organization, succeeding F. C. 
Sowell, WLAC, Nashville. Hoyt B. 
Wooten, WREC, Memphis, was 
named vice-president, and Frank 
Armstrong, WDSG, Dyersburg, 
was named secretary-treasurer. 


Kraft, A. O. Smith 
Corp. and Hadacol 
Sign Mutual Shows 


Cuicaco, Dec. 8—Mutual Broad- 
casting System AM billings re- 
ceived a healthy boost in the past 
fortnight as Kraft Foods Co. signed 
to sponsor two daytime shows and 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, and 


LeBlanc Corp., Lafayette, La., 
agreed to sponsor single-shot 
broadcasts. 


Kraft will air the first 15-minute 
portion of “Queen for a Day” 
(11:30-11:45 a.m., EST) and the 
“Bobby Benson Show” from 5:55 
to 6 p.m. on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, beginning Jan. 2, over the 
full 522-station network, through 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 

The water heater division of A. 
O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, will 
sponsor Lionel Barrymore in Dick- - 
ens’ “Christmas Carol” over all 
MBS stations on Dec. 24 (4-4:30 
p.m., EST), through Henri, Hurst 
& McDonald. 

LeBlane Corp. also has signed 
all Mutual stations for a half-hour 


| show on Jan. 12 (9-9:30, EST), to 
5| air a party for the Hollywood tal- 


ent that toured the country with 
the Hadacol caravan (AA, Oct. 
16). 


Joins Readinger Agency 

Harry M. Ellsworth, formerly 
head of his own agency, has joined 
the Readinger Corp., Philadelphia, 
as vice-president and account ex- 
ecutive. He will continue to serv- 
ice the accounts previously han- 
dled by his agency, in addition to 
other accounts directed by Read- 
inger..- 
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Lees Expanding 
Carpet Budget 
to $1,000,000 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5—James 
Lees & Sons Co.’s carpet division 
will spend nearly $1,000,000 for 
advertising in 1951, the most the 
company has ever spent. 

Lees is increasing its newspa- 
per schedule from 49 newspapers 
this year to 69 in 1951. Color 
gravure will be used wherever 
possible. Insertions in American 
Home, Better Homes & Gardens, 
House Beautiful, House & Garden, 
Small Homes Guide and Sunset 
have been increased in number, 
and Lees will continue a full 
schedule in the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine and The Satur- 
day Evening Post. Radio and TV 
also will be used. 

First disclosure of the greatly 


“The 
REAL 
TEST... 


of any advertising medium is 
the sales it produces—your 
publication meets the test.’ 


(From a consistent advertiser in 
lowa Bureau Farmer) 
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WRITE FOR FACTS 
Let Results Prove Readership 


| OWA BUREAU FARMER 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


increased budget came during the 
national sales meeting of the 
carpet division at the Warwick 
Hotel here yesterday. Lees’ head- 
quarters are at nearby Bridgeport, 
Pa. 


ws Carlton R. Asher, advertising 
manager for the division, told Ap- 
VERTISING AGE that the company 
has established sales potentials 
for all market areas and is plan- 
ning its merchandising and adver- 
tising accordingly. 

The 1951 campaign also will 
employ a new theme, or rather a 
variation on the “heavenly car- 
pet” theme which has won Lee na- 
tional awards. For the first time, 
instead of picturing only newly- 
weds or a married couple, chil- 
dren will be introduced into the 
Lees ads. The reason, Mr. Asher 
said: Children belong in a picture 
intended to represent the well be- 
ing of a typical family. 

Mr. Asher also observed that, 
since married people have ap- 
peared in the ads for three years 
now, it means the Lees theme has 
grown up and children have en- 
tered some of the typical Lees 
homes. 


= Lees’ concentration nationally 
on color also is taking a new turn 
in 1951. At the request of dealers, 
Lees is supplying display material 
and newspaper mats for b&w re 
production instead of full color 
Dealers have found b&w material 
much more practical for their pur- 
poses. 

The importance of advertising 
in the Lees plan for next year was 
pointed up at a full afternoon ses- 
sion yesterday dedicated to this 
subject alone. Each sales represent- 
ative received a notebook of the 
plans, in which his name and 
photograph was included to make 
the book more of a_ personal 
property. 

Mr. Asher presented the adver- 
tising and marketing story with 
slide films. He prefaced his re- 
marks by declaring that the 1951 
campaign will be based on three 
objectives: (1) continuing to build 
favorable consumer acceptance, 
(2) building confidence in Lees’ 
new fabrics, and (3) capitalizing 
on Lees’ fashion leadership by use 
of the Fashion Academy award. 


ws The consumer is the person 
toward whom every message will 
be directed in advertising, he 
stated. “It’s her motives, her 
money, her emotion and her de- 
sires that must be studied, under- 
stood and catered to, not yours or 
ours,” he said. 


So You Think 
Women Don’t 
Buy Building 
Materials? 


@ A California building mate- 
rial dealer decided to find out, 
and as a result of including an 
appeal to the housewife in his 
advertising and sales plans, 
upped his business 300 percent 
in two years. Read about it in 
BSN for December. 


December- 
issue 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY 


Advertising Age, December 11, 1959 
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SUPPLIERS COOPERATE—When Muller Bros., Hollywood service 
station, celebrated its 30th anniversary recently, ten suppliers 
cooperated in a joint single newspaper ad rather than taking 


CHTORR OF Tes LE WEAR Oso 
Sn SERVICE Conany 


separate space adjoining the Muller advertisement. The result- 
ing double truck appeared in the Hollywood Citizen-News 
anniversary edition. Mayers Co., Los Angeles, prepared the copy. 


Concentration will be placed on 
dealer advertising, Mr. Asher ex- 
plained, because, during the first 
nine months of 1949 over 1948, 
dealer linage increased by 137% 
and during the first nine months 
of 1950 over 1949, the increase is 
255%. 

Trade advertising also will be 
increased in 1951. 

D’Arcy Advertising Co., New 
York, is the Lees agency. 


ECA Ofters Trading Guides 
on West German Importers 


The Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration special mission to 
Germany in Frankfurt has pub- 
lished a list entitled ‘Western 
German Importers of U. S. Com- 
modities for Industrial Uses,” 
which gives the names and ad- 
dresses of some 1,200 German im- 
porters who have imported com- 
modities from the U. 5s. under ECA 
.unds during the period from July, 
1949, to May, 1950, arranged ac- 
-ording to commodities. 

The small business program of 
the ECA has published a guide 
containing a summary of economic 
information regarding western 
Germany, together with data con- 
cerning practices and regulations 
relating to the import of goods 
from the U. S. financed with ECA 
funds. Copies of both guides may 
be obtained from the Office of 
Small Business, ECA, Washington, 
25. 


Hicks Named Ad Manager 


Walter R. Hicks, vice-president 
and midwest manager of Interna- 
tional Confectioner, has been pro- 
moted to advertising manager and 
has returned to the home office 
in New York. 


Cuicaco, Dec. 5—International 
advertising can play an important 
role in winning friends for the 
U. S. abroad, but it is essential— 
especially during the currant emer- 
gency—that Amer'can ads in for- 
eign media should observe the 
dictates of good taste, according 
to Dr. Henry W. Fredericxs of the 
Buchen Co. 

Dr. Fredericks, who is foreign 
department manager of the Chi- 
cago agency, cited examples of ads 
with exaggerated claims, in a talk 
before the American-Swiss Cham- 
ber of Commerce here yesterday. 
He traced the effect of such state- 
ments on readers and on the pur- 
chasers who found the product did 
not do what the ads said it would 
do. 

“Even if we in this country 
might be inclined to use such 
superlatives in ads aimed at buyers 
here, foreigners are just not in 
Sympathy with use of superlatives 
in advertising. They resent them,” 
said Dr. Fredericks. 


a He emphasized the importance 
of checking to be2 certain that 
products advertised are available. 
He also sressed the need for 
prompt delivery and equal treat- 
ment of domestic and foreign cus- 
tomers. 

“American ads which appear in 
foreign markets,” he said, “are 
definitely fulfilling their important 
function of making American 
products known to and lil:ed by 


Ads Can Do More to Win Friends Abroad 
than ‘Theoretical’ Propaganda: Fredericks 


foreign users...They are also 
creating good will for America, 
because these products signify the 
way in which we live, work and 
produce—in short, they signify 
our American system. And they 
can do much more to win uf 
friendship and support from for: 
eign countries than any piece a 
theoretical propaganda could do.” 

“International advertising,” ht 
concluded, “while similar to do+ 
mestic advertising in its basi¢ 
objective ... requires a great deal 
more knowledge, patience, under: 
standing and, above all, tact and 
diplomacy.” 


Sales Club Offers Courses 


The Sales Executives Club of 
New York will sponsor a busines 
letter writing course. The club 
has engaged Aline E. Hower to 
conduct two special courses—regu: 
lar and advanced. The regular 
course will be held Jan. 23-24 
6:30-9 p.m. and the advanced 
course, Jan. 30-31, 6:30-9 p.m 
Both courses will be held in the 
Engineering Auditorium, 29 W, 
39th St., New Yorl:. The charge fot 
each course will be $7, or $12 for 
both. 


Lincoln Appoints Lyons 

Raymond M. Lyons has been 
named industrial relations mana- 
ger of the Lincoln plant of the 
Lincoln-Mercury division of Ford 
Motor Co., Detroit. He was former- 
ly administrative assistant to D. E. 
Irwin, division industrial relations 
manager. 
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‘All American, Not 
FAMA, Has Finally 
Named Buchanan 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 6—Buchanan 
% Co. finally has an airline account. 

All American Airways here has 
appointed the agency to handle its 
advertising and promotion, effec- 
tive Jan. 1. 

Buchanan became embroi!ed in 
a mixup last spring involving Flo- 
ta Aerea Mercante Argentina 
(FAMA). Buchanan was misled 
into believing it had won the Ar- 
gentine airline’s account, an- 
nounced it had it and then began 
o hear denials. Caples Co., New 
ork, the original agency, simply 
ntinued to handle FAMA, which 
t that time inaugurated 29-hour 
ew York-to-Buenos Aires flights. 
All American, now handled by 
urke Dowling Adams Inc., Mont- 
air, N. J., plans to use twice 
eekly 100-line ads in 45 news- 
apers, one-minute radio spots in 
ore than 20 cities and outdoor 
sters in an unspecified number 
markets. , 


all Resigns Parrish Post 
Form Own Agency 


Maybelle F. Hall, former pro- 
otion director of Amos Parrish 
Co., has resigned to form her 
n advertising 
ency and pro- 
otion consult- 
g concern at @ 
1 Fifth Ave., § 


Maybelle Hall 


aid lingerie. 
The Full-Course Promotion, ac- 


rchandise that advertisement at 
retail point of sale... includ- 
packaging, labeling, display 
d sales training.” 


nston Scott Named V. P. 


Johnston P. Scott, sales man- 
r of A. J. Lindemann & Hover- 
, Milwaukee, manufacturer of 
bkctric ranges, water heaters, 
me freezers and refrigerators, 
s been-made a vice-president of 
company. 
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Instead. we better use our heads and get werd 
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Ie clear by now that Stalin and he gang re 


Ay things Mand today. there seems to be only 
one way to prevent World War Il. That is 10 re- 
arm —o become strong and 10 stay that way! 
This calls for bewter productivity all along the 
hae Not just i@ making gues. tonks and planes, 
but on turning out Civdian goods, 100. 
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Published in the Public Interest by: 


SPONSOR’S NAME 


WORKING MAD—That’s what we're urged to become in this opening Advertising 
Council ad in a new series prepared by McCann-Erickson. 


Re-Arm Fast Is Message of Public 
Service Campaign by Ad Council 


New York, Dec. 6—As a result 
of the “new war” in Korea, the 
Advertising Council has launched 
a defense campaign urging every- 
one in industry to step up produc- 
tion as quickly as possible to build 
stronger defenses against com- 
munism. 

First advertisement in the series, 
titled “It’s time we got working 
mad,” will set the pace for other 
ads now in preparation, accord- 
ing to T. S. Repplier, president of 
the council. All ads will be re- 
leased to newspapers “as soon as 
possible.” 

Mr. Repplier said the drive is an 
adaptation of the council’s cam- 
paign for better understanding of 
our economic system, which has 
been conducted for more than two 
years with the cooperation of busi- 


ness companies, newspapers, radio 


Pons 


of 17 states. In selling 
this market of 1,400,000 
your dollar in Courier. 
Express buys greater 
impact on the families 
with more money to 


It Gets Results 
BECAUSE 


It Gets Read Thoroughly. . tr 


as Gets, Lonel 
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_ LARGEST... 


Newspaper 


284,000* SUNDAY CIRCULATION 
AND GROWING EVERY WEEK 


Blankets the great 8-county market of Western New 
York where more people live than in any one of 16 
states, and where retail salesaregreaterthan in any one 
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OSBORN, SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 


B.C. Audit 9/30/49 
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REPRESENTATIVES: 


i te 


| San Francisco. Television will be 
' used. 


and television, magazines, business 
papers, Sunday supplements, out- 
door advertising, transportation 
advertising and many company 
publications. 


ws Slogan of the peacetime cam- 
paign was “The better we pro- 
duce, the better we live.” The con- 
verted drive will have as its slo- 
gan, “The better we produce, the 
stronger we grow.” All ads in the 
new program are being prepared 
by McCann-Erickson. 

The first ad, “It’s time we got 
working mad,” frankly recognizes 
Russia and her “communist pup- 
pets” as the threat to our peace 
and that “Stalin and his gang re- 
spect just one thing—strength.” 

It says, “As things stand today, 
there seems to be only one way to 
prevent World War III. That is 
to re-arm, to become strong, and 
to stay that way. This calls for 
better productivity all along the 
line. Not just in making guns, 
tanks and planes, but in turning 
out civilian goods, too. Arms must 
come first . ..” 

An emergency screening com- 
mittee has been set up by the 
council’s public policy committee 
to pass on all ads. Committee 
members are Roger W. Straus, 
chairman, American Smelting & 
Refining Co.; Allan L. Swim, pub- 
licity director, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and Evans 
Clark, executive director, Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 


Vinnedge Heads Agate 
Club Officer Slate 


Al Vinnedge, Cosmopolitan, has 
been nominated as president of the 
Agate Club, Chicago, for 1951, 
succeeding John F. Morrissy, Life. 
Other nominations, which are 
usually the equivalent of election, 
include: 

Vice-president, R. P. Hohmann, 
Woman’s Home Companion; treas- 
urer, E. J. Hughes, Newsweek; 
secretary, Chas. A. Lethen, Modern 
Magazines, and assistant secretary, 
H'ram Schuster, Look. 


To Botstord, Constantin2 


Botsford, Constantine & Gard- 
ner, San Francisco, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising 
for Foster Lunch Systems Ltd., 
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‘Harper's bazaar,’ Southern Pacific, Budd 
Combine in Fashion and Railroad Publicity 


New YorkK, Dec. 7—Budd Co., 
Harper’s Bazaar and Southern Pa- 
cific Co. are joining hands to get 
the post holiday fashion season off 
to a fast start. 

Also cooperating in this com- 
bination fashion and travel pro- 
motion are 46 leading department 
stores and 19 manufacturers of cos- 
metics, clothing accessories, etc. 

Initial plans for the project 
were laid more than a year ago | 
by Betty Coy of Lewis & Gilman, | 
Philadelphia, to publicize a new 
train, Sunset Limited, built by 
Budd Co., the agency’s client, for 
Southern Pacific. It was decided 
to feature the French Quarter 
Lounge car and its particular shade 
of pink (“Sunset Pink”) decora- 
tions in the campaign. 

Harper’s Bazaar moved in at 
this point to plan the fashion as- 
pects of the promotion, lining up 
department stores and participat- 
ing manufacturers. 


a On Jan. 5 the Sunset Pink fash- 
ion show will leave New York for 
a series of appearances along the 
Sunset Limited’s route. (The train 
covers the New Orleans to Los 
Angeles run.) Dates on the itin- 
erary include: Jan. 9, New Orleans 
in cooperation with D. H. Holmes; 
Jan. 10, Houston, with Sakowitz; 
Jan. 11, San Antonio, Joske’s; Jan. 
13, Phoenix, Goldwater’s; Jan. 17, 
Los Angeles with Broadway Stores. 

The January cover of Harper’s 
Bazaar will be devoted to Sunset 
Pink merchandise; there also will | 
be 28 pages of tie-in copy, six of) 
editorial and 22 of ads. Participat- | 
ing retailers, those receiving the | 
magazine’s “confined merchan- 
dise,” are expected to give local | 
impact to the drive through win- 
dow displays and newspaper ads. 


Among the manufacturers coop- 
erating in the venture: Elizabeth 
Arden Sales Corp., Accessocraft 
Products Corp., Brown Shoe Co., 
Stonecutter Mills Corp., Moygashel 
linens; General Motors Corp. (Die- 
sel), Carnegie-Illinois Stee] Corp., 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Leto Cohn Lo Balbo, Larry Ald- 
rich Inc., Ceil Chapman, Masket 
Bros., Cole of California, Kicker- 
nick Inc., Dorian-Macksoud, Daw- 
nelle gloves, U.S. Rubber Co., 
Frigidaire division of General Mo- 
tors Corp. and John B. Stetson Co. 


Jergens Ups Production 
Quota for Dentocillin 


As a result of unexpectedly 
heavy demand, the drug division 
of Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, 
is raising the production quota of 
Dentocillin (new tooth powder 
containing penicillin) for the third 
time. No consumer advertising is 
planned for Dentocillin, a pre- 
scription product. 


Two Name Jamian Agency 


Saluda Corp., manufacturer of 
men’s and boys’ undershorts, and 
Raritan Shirt Co. have appointed 
Jamian Advertising & Publicity, 
New York. Trade publications will 
be used exclusively. 


Conway Resigns KCBS Post 


Walter Conway has resigned as 
sales promotion director of KCBS, 
San Francisco. 


k of Bum Art, high prices? 


Spread 4000 new, top agency-quality 
spots, covering every need; before you 
and pay only $1.00 for those you use. 
Not a cheap throw-away; limited to 
recognized agencies, editors & Ad 
. Write today for free brochure. 


STIVERS STUDIO 


+ Sen Francisco 19, Californie 


DRAMATIC 


280% IN FOOD 


161% IN DRUG 


COUNTY INCREASED 32% 


CREASED 
RECORDS. 


101%, 


ROPOLITAN COUNTY 


Keep Your Eyes on Charleston, S. C. 


IN THE 


CHARLESTON METROPOLITAN 
COUNTY AREA 


IN THE 10 YEAR PERIOD 


BETWEEN 1938 AND 1950 
(As Estimated in SALES MANAGEMENT of Nov. 10, 1950) 


PER CENT SALES INCREASE 
— 313% IN AUTOMOTIVE 


248% IN RETAIL — 199% IN FURNITURE 
— 152% IN GENL. MDSE. 


IN THE 10 YEAR PERIOD BETWEEN MARCH 1940 AND 
MARCH 1950 TOTAL POPULATION OF CHARLESTON 


PERIOD THE TOTAL COMBINED SUNDAY AND DAILY 


CIRCULATION OF CHARLESTON NEWSPAPERS _IN- 
ACCORDING TO PUBLISHERS' 


CHARLESTON COUNTY, PROSPEROUS AND 
GROWING, FORMS THE CHARLESTON MET- 


CHARLESTON IS THE COUNTY SEAT. 


INCREASES 


— AND IN THAT SAME 


AREA, OF WHICH 


THE CHARLESTON EVENING POST 


——- Ohe News and Courier 
CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


REPRESENTED BY THE JOHN BUDD CO. 
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Approved method to get retailers 


fo push your line- 


LACK of a strong consumer franchise is shutting 
the doors of retailers to some salesmen. 
Retailers are not interested in stocking and 
pushing brands which their customers are not 
interested in buying. 


Today's accentuated pattern in selling—fewer 
brands per classification per store, increasing 
reliance on self-service, cost-heightened 
pressure for store volume—exposes the in- 
adequacy of token or background advertising. 


Advertising today must be planned and used 
to build a consumer franchise—enjoyment of 
an important share of the day-in and day-out 
repeat buying by consumers relatively 
undisturbed by competition. With little personal 
selling by retailers in the store, the critical 
stage of selling has moved out of the store. 
Today's advertising job is to sell the consumer 
in the home before she goes to the store. 


To meet the situation the Chicago Tribune has 
developed a sound procedure that can build 
a consumer franchise for your brand that 
can get it stocked and pushed by retailers. 


Based on a first-hand knowledge of selling 
conditions in Chicago, the Tribune plan earns 


| The Chicago Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise Plan 


larger retail inventories, better store displays 
and faster turnover. It gets greater results 

from sales work. It gives you the benefit of the 
retailers’ own promotion. It can produce 
immediate high volume. It can give you the strong 
market position you want as a base for 
expansion and company progress. 


Proved in Chicago, the plan can be employed 
in other markets. It works in the big unit 
field as well as in packaged goods lines. By 
constructing a consumer franchise for your 
brand, it gives substance and significance to 
your dealer franchise plan. 


Here is the kind of a program that makes 
sense today. A Tribune representative will be 
glad to tell you how it can be applied in 
your business. Ask him to call. Do it now while 
the matter is fresh in your mind. 


Chicago Tribune 


WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE REPRESENTATIVES: 


A. W. Dreier, 1333 Tribune Tower, Chicago 11; 

E. P. Struhsacker, 220 E. 42nd St., New York City 17; 

W. E. Bates, Penobscot Bidg., Detroit 26; 

Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin, 155 Montgomery St., 

San Francisco 4; also, 1127 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 17 
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